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CONTENTS 
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CONOMIC and social values which 
lie at the very root of sound 
banking growth in the United 
States, are threatened by revolu- 

tionary proposals coming from high govern- 
ment and legislative sources. It was ex- 
ceedingly fortunate that the American 
Bankers Association, in modifying its posi- 
tion on the question of branch banking, at 
the recent Cleveland convention, was pre- 
vailed upon at the eleventh hour to take 
cognizance of such dangers by adopting an 
amendment which defends the autonomy of 
the laws of the separate states with respect 
to banking. In justice, it must be added 
that the omission was neither deliberate nor 
due to any lack of sentiment among Ameri- 
can bankers, which is overwhelmingly in 
favor of the preservation of the existing 
dual banking system and for equality of 
branch banking privileges as between na- 
tional and state chartered institutions. 

The underlying significance which at- 
taches to the action of the American Bank- 
ers Association on branch banking and state 
autonomy cannot be overestimated, in the 
face of major problems that press for orderly 
solution. By reaffirming belief in the unit 
bank, and definitely limiting approval of 
branch banking to ‘‘metropolitan areas and 
county-wide branch banking in rural dis- 
tricts, where economically justified,” the 
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VIOLATING ECONOMIC GROWTH AND SOVEREIGNTY OF STATES 


great body of American bankers accept the 
challenge. The resolutions can be inter- 
preted in no other way than as protest 
against those who advocate legislative 
measures which would destroy all semblance 
of local financial independence and substi- 
tute for existing constitutional rights of 
the states to supervise their own banking 
institutions, a gigantic system of federal 
bureaucratic control. The grave dangers 
arising from Government bureaucracy and 
invasion of private business were suf- 
ficiently emphasized by various speakers at 
the Cleveland convention, including Presi- 
dent Hoover. As regards banking specific- 
ally, such invasion would unquestionably 
become an accomplished fact if measures 
proposing branch banking in “trade areas” 
and “economic areas,” invalidating state 
lines and laws, should be enacted by 
Congress. 


The crux of the American banking prob- 
lem, which cries for escape from the blight 
of numerous banking failures, and the des- 
perate struggle of many small country 
banks for existence, rests not upon legis- 
lative fiat or radical changes in alignment. 
As Craig Hazlewood well said at the Na- 
tional Bank Division meeting in Cleveland, 
the problem resolves itself upon the accept- 
ance of approved and scientific standards 
of bank management. Redress and relief 
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cannot come through legislation at Washing- 
ton, or through superimposed and central- 
ized control. It must come through the 
voluntary and enlightened action of the 
bankers themselves, and made manifest 
through coordinated state as well as federal 
laws and supervision. That lesson was 
acutely brought home only lately by the 
inability of the Federal Reserve Banks to 
prevent the diversion of Federal Reserve 
and bank credit into speculative channels, 
because the responsibility lies at the primary 
source of credit expansion, namely, with 
individual banks. 

Common sense should reveal the immedi- 
ate and vicious results which would follow 
an attempt at enactment by Congress of 
any bill authorizing national banks to estab- 
lish branch banks within “trade or economic 
areas,’ regardless of state limitations. It 
would force the states, whether they like it 
or not, to accept the branch banking system 
prescribed by Congress. It would force 
states, now prohibiting or limiting branches, 
to admit branches of banks chartered in 
other states. Such usurpation of federal 
power is inconceivable, without provok- 
ing a political conflict even more bitter 
than those which ended the careers of 
the First and Second Bank of the United 


States. 
oo & 


PRECIPITATING A STRUGGLE 
FOR SUPREMACY 


HE most serious consequence of any 
attempt to create interstate banking 

within “trade areas” or “economic 
areas,” would be the precipitation of a fierce 
struggle among the powerful banks in each 
district for supremacy. There would be 
feverish haste to put through consolida- 
tions. Efficiency would suffer as well as 
established relations of banks and business. 
There would ensue a competitive bidding 
for bank stocks to be absorbed into the 
large branch organizations, stimulating a 
new orgy of speculation and enthroning the 
stock promoter in place of the trained 
banker. 

With all due respect to those who con- 
template a period of great bank and trust 
consolidations and of nationwide branch 
banking, resolving itself into the control 
of the nation’s banking and credit resources 
by an American “Big Five,” similar to the 
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London quintette, it is safe to say that 
public and banking sentiment in this coun- 
try will not sanction such concentration. 
Branch banking within metropolitan and 
county limits is not only defensible but 
highly desirable from considerations of effi- 
ciency, economy, service and safety. Even 
statewide branch banking may, and has, 
vindicated itself in certain jurisdictions. 
But such expansion should be a matter of 
local or state option and not forcefully 
thrust down the throats of all the states 
by what must be resisted as an unconsti- 
tutional assertion of federal authority. 


The people and the great body of bank- 
ers in this country hold their independence 
too dear to tolerate any system of absentee 
conirol which permits bankers of one city 
or state to dominate the financial welfare 
and banking of another city or another 
state. There is no virtue in nationwide or 
interstate banking which justifies the sub- 
stitution of hard-boiled mathematical for- 
mula for character as a basis for the accept- 
ance of banking collateral. The road lies 
rather through the development of efficient 


units with city or county-wide and—if you 


please—even statewide branches; through 
reliance upon correspondent service; through 
clearing house supervision, improvement of 
state laws, better control in the chartering 
of new banks and other solvents that do 
not call for heroic or revolutionary legis- 
lative procedure. 


The claim that superiority is desirable for 
national banks to maintain the compulsory 
membership of the Federal Reserve System 
is a fallacy. Merger of national banks with 
trust companies or state banks under the 
charter of the latter, has not weakened the 
support of the Federal Reserve System, 
because all of the great state banks retain 
membership and compulsory ties are not 
necessary to test their loyalty as sufficiently 
shown during the war and subsequently. 
As to bank failures, their character and 
causes reveal no reason for discriminatory 
legislation, because the reasons for such 
failures must be recognized as local and con- 
fined to districts stricken by agricultural 
distress and speculation. These sore spots 
are local and will yield most readily to 
remedies of local application. Mr. Hecht, 
in his Cleveland address, sufficiently em- 
phasized this point. 
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THE ZERO HOUR IS PAST! 
ES. The zero hour of business depres- 


sion is past and the patient is able to 

take nourishment. Professional econ- 
omists quarrel—as they always have and 
always will until the blessed millennium 
arrives—both as to their diagnosis and their 
remedies for the present period of so-called 
‘business depression,” or, as more properly 
described by John G. Lonsdale at the recent 
national convention of bankers, ‘‘this period 
of adjustment.”’ Historical precedents and 
the phenomena of business cycles afford 
ripened opportunity for conflicting inter- 
pretations. President Hoover vigorously 
reaffirms his philosophy of higher standards 
of living to banish economic and intellectual 
poverty. He sternly rebukes those who 
assert that standards of living have been 
too high and cannot be masterfully main- 
tained by building tariff walls and restricting 
immigration against the rest of humanity. 
Experienced bankers, absorbed with cold 
facts and their own pressing responsibilities, 
are inclined to financial fatalism and timor- 
ous of venturing any stake in the future. 
Trained judgment flounders aimlessly and 
the imagination is baffled by a seemingly 
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vast and complex jumble of more or less 
abstruse problems. There is lurking appre- 
hension in watching the play of interna- 
tional economic and political forces, again 
breeding promise of revolutions, parliamen- 
tary upheavals and lack of faith in peaceful 
settlements. There is the world-wide glut 
of raw materials and fall of prices. Hovering 
over this fair land of ours there appears the 
spectre of a galvanized and merciless 
Moloch, armed with super-power, ingenious 
machinery and scientific implements, whose 
coming threatens an end to individualism 
in business, in industry and even in banking. 

The mystery, the fears and the problems 
which attend the present business outlook, 
largely vanish when they are approached, 
as they should be, from the pathological 
rather than the purely economic standpoint 
which attempts statistical definition as 
between ‘‘boom” and “gloom” extremes. 
Let’s agree that depression is due to world- 
wide causes; that prices have collapsed 
everywhere; that there is serious shortage 
of gold to maintain parities; that we are 
suffering from a surfeit of raw materials, 
such as sugar, wheat, coffee, rubber, cotton, 
metals, etc.; that capacity of production 


IMPERIAL CONFERENCE IN SESSION IN LONDON WHICH Is CONSIDERING ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL 
PROPOSALS OF GREAT IMPORTANCE, AFFECTING RELATIONS BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND HER 
COLONIES 
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has outstripped digestive organs and that 
this, in common with other nations, is still 
struggling with the aftermath of post-war 
maladjustments. These are the most fre- 
quently given reasons for “depression.” 


The fact remains that this country has for 
the past year reaped the punishment for an 
undisciplined temperament which has set 
the whole nation by the ears to the accom- 
paniment of “‘jazz prosperity,” the synco- 
pated and wild flights of which the world 
has never experienced the like in all history. 
We had our Roman holiday. The saddest 
consequence is that many innocent by- 
standers, who had no part in the orgy, have 
helped to pay the piper. Reason and “alibi” 
as we will, the unvarnished truth is that 
this country expanded its bank credit and 
legal tender into ravenous speculative 
excesses. Greed overcame caution. A vast 
burden of corporate capitalization and of 
individual debts was piled up on expectancy 
of earnings and paper profits. Inflated 
wages were distributed to favored classes 
at the expense of other deserving classes. 
Simple axioms of thrift and saving were 
swallowed up by the craze for luxuries and 
“keeping up with the Joneses.” 

Yes. 


The zero hour of depression is past. 
There were those and relatively few who 
had the common sense not to be carried 
away by insane speculation last year or by 
lurid belief in a new and everlasting era of 


ever-expanding prosperity. They can afford 
to watch the passing show and the future 
with confidence and tranquillity. Again, 
there are those who today are not carried 
away by fear and have the courage to 
realize that this great nation has en- 
countered and survived far greater shocks 
and perils, passing on to ever greater human 
and economic achievement. They are not 
dismayed by the stock ticker or hang 
breathlessly upon the professional antics on 
the New York Stock Exchange, which must 
needs regain its discredited reputation as 
reliable mentor of actual values or future 
trends. Their true sense of fundamentals 
and perspective is not thrown out of gear by 
transient statistics on car loading, price 
fluctuations, unemployment, production 
ratios, bank clearings and other “indices.” 
They know good times are coming, that this 
is time for girding of loins and that, for all 
those who preserve the faith, the ‘‘zero 
hour is past.” 
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PRESIDENT HOOVER ON BUSI- 
NESS RECOVERY AND LIVING 
STANDARDS 


RESIDENT HOOVER’S speech at 
the bankers’ convention in Cleve- 


land impressed his hearers as well as 
the country with the depth of an unfalter- 
ing faith in orderly business recovery in 
the face of a candid recognition of current 
problems and actual conditions. An un- 
premeditated part of his original address 
was his reply to the published statement 
made at one of the Division meetings and 
attributed to John W. Barton, in his re- 
marks as president of the National Bank 
Division, to the effect that American living 
standards are too high. Mr. Barton said, 
in substance: 

“T am very much inclined to the opinion 
that our standard of living is too high. In 
this age of fast and efficient methods of trans- 
portation and communication, all nations 
are too near together to successfully maintain 
for any appreciable length of time any ma- 
terial difference in the standards of liz ing. 
Our tariff wall and immigration policy is a 
masterly effort to maintain our high stand- 
ard of living against the rest of the world, 
and I think we are wrong on both. We are 
producing a large surplus of agricultural 
products and manufactured articles of all 
kinds from an abundance of raw materials, 
and if we do not buy we cannot expect to sell. 
If our tariff wall tends to reduce our foreign 
trade, as I think it will, then we need more 
people to consume our surplus.” 

Apparently alluding to this statement, 
President Hoover, toward the conclusion of 
his address, said: 

“It appears from the press that some one 
suggesied in your discussion that our Amer- 
ican standards of living should be lowered. 
To that I emphatically disagree. I do not 
believe it represents the views of this assoct- 
ation. Not only do I not accept such a theory , 
but on the contrary, the whole purpose and 
ideal of this economic system which is dis- 
tinctive of our countr y 1s to increase the stand- 
ard of living’ by the adoption and the con- 
stantly widening diffusicn of invention and 
discovery amongst the whole of our people, 
any retreat from our American philosophy of 
constantly increasing standards of living be- 
comes a retreat into perpetual unemployment 
and the acceptance of a cesspool of poverty 


for some large part of our people.’ 











PROSPECTIVE BANKING LEGIS- 
LATION AT WASHINGTON 


URIOSITY among bankers is keenly 
centered upon what Congress may 

attempt at the coming short session 
in regards to branch banking, group bank- 
ing and bank holding corporations. The 
House Committee on Banking and Currency 
has concluded its hearings. The Federal 
Reserve Board has been conducting an 
independent study. The Senate has made 
no apparent move beyond adopting at the 
last session, the Glass resolution authorizing 
inquiry into the administration of the 
Federal Reserve and the national banking 
systems with respect to the use of their 
facilities for carrying on stock speculation 
and providing funds for call loans; effect of 
the formation of investment and security 
trusts; desirability of chain banks and 
development of branch banking together 
with any related problems. 

The action taken by the American Bank- 
ers Association at its recent convention, 
approving limited branch banking within 
metropolitan and rural areas, and upholding 
the autonomy of state banking laws, may 
be expected to carry considerable influence 
at Washington. It is presumed that Chair- 
man McFadden and his colleagues are 
working on the draft of a bill. It appears 
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hardly possible, however, that any compre- 
hensive program of national banking legis- 
lation will be attempted at the coming short 
session. 

Comptroller of the Currency J. W. Pole 
both in his last annual report and before the 
House committee, advocated an amend- 
ment to the revised statutes which would 
permit national banks to establish branches 
within “the trade areas of the cities in which 
such banks may be situated.” He indicated 
that such “trade areas” may be coextensive 
with Federal Reserve district lines which 
may comprise a group of states. Former 
Governor Roy A. Young of the Federal 
Reserve Board, also appearing before the 
House committee, advocated branch bank- 
ing for national banks to be limited by so- 
called ‘economic areas.” Secretary Mellon 
of the Treasury, expressed his views in a 
letter to the committee, in which he said: 
‘Because of the more direct concentration 
of responsibility I believe that branch bank- 
ing is on the whole sounder than chain or 
group banking, but that even branch bank- 
ing should be limited to definite economic 
areas.” 

A digest of the views expressed by the 
respective spokesmen for branch banking, 
group banking and holding corporations, 
and by unit bankers, before the House com- 
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mittee hearings, might be roughly classified 
into the following categories: A strong 
group of unit bankers, including most of 
the smaller banks, opposed to any further 
extension of branch banking; (2) a relatively 
small but influential group of large banks 
favoring group banking and holding com- 
panies; (3) a group of which A. P. Giannini 
of California is the recognized leader, which 
favors broad branch expansion even upon a 
nationwide scale, and (4) a group which is 
less definite but favors some restricted form 
of branch banking. _ 

DUAL BANKING SYSTEM MUST 

BE PRESERVED 


HE obvious motive which impels 
| banking and legislative authorities 
at Washington to propose liberaliza- 


tion of national bank charters is laudable 
insofar as necessary to prevent further im- 
pairment and increase the influence of the 
national banking system as essential also 
to the integrity of the Federal Reserve 
System. Such liberalization is also urged as 
economically correct and necessary to pre- 
vent bank failures which within the last 
decade have reached an ominous total of 
close to 6,000 in number, with deposit 
liabilities approaching two billion dollars. 
To emphasize the growing seriousness of 
this aspect there is the record of 573 banks 
closed during the present year up to Septem- 
ber 30, and with deposit liabilities of 
$289,000,000, exceeding the high record for 
the whole year of 1926, when there were 956 
bank failures with deposits amounting to 
$272,000,000. 

It may be confidently predicted that 
whatever Congress may do, it will not 
attempt to clothe national banks with any 
powers or authority which may not be 
equally exercised by state banks and trust 
companies. To combat the growth of group 
banking and bank holding corporations 
where their operations extend beyond state 
confines would not accomplish the result 
desired. 

As to stifling the present dual banking 
system and creating a unified and single 
system under federal control, the. objections 
are both economic and political.. The 
dual system must be retained as a balance 
wheel against the danger of a _ banking 
oligarchy, inviting political spoliation and 
paving the way to monopolistic command of 
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banking and credit. The latest compilations 
show that there are 17,298 banks and trust 
companies under state charter with com- 
bined resources of $44,690,068,000 as com- 
pared with 7,316 national banks with re- 
sources last June 30, of $29,116,539,000. 
These figures are significant of public faith 
and the adaptability of state chartered 
banks to local requirements. If the national 
banking system has not kept pace with state 
chartered banks, the remedy lies not in 
giving them superior advantages as regards 
branches, but in removing impediments 
such as relations with Federal Reserve, suc- 
cession of trustee rights in connection with 
mergers and other constructive suggestions 
in the report of the Committee on National 
Bank Research which was presented at the 
Cleveland convention. 
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MESSAGE OF TRUST SERVICE 
MAKES NEW APPEAL 


VIDENCE of the growing faith of the 
American public in the integrity and 
efficiency of trust company adminis- 
tration of estates, trusts and property, is 
strikingly manifested by the uninterrupted 
activity and the new business which is 
flowing into trust departments of trust com- 
panies and banks throughout the country. 
There is a striking contrast in the atmos- 
phere encountered in the trust department 
and in other departments which are more 
responsive to current business conditions. 
Particularly popular among latest trust 
department styles are the life insurance 
trust, living trusts and agency accounts. 
The significance of all this is that when 
the business temperature is low the mass 
psychology of our people, affecting high and 
low, is peculiarly susceptible to the assur- 
ances of protection of property and invest- 
ments afforded by responsible trust com- 
pany service. More people than ever before 
are today thinking seriously about their 
estates, family protection and placing their 
investments beyond the danger lines of 
speculation. Those who hold investments or 
contemplate making investments are dis- 
posed to place deeper reliance upon con- 
servative trust companies. Those who have 
lost heavily in the market realize more 
keenly the merits of conserving or building 
up their estates by means of life insurance 
and trust service. 











IMPERILLING THE CAUSE OF 
TRUST ADMINISTRATION 


HE Committee on National Bank 
Research, in its report at the recent 
annual meeting of the National Bank 
Division of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, recommending ways and means to 

overcome the uncertainty which attends 
the rights of a national bank to succeed to 
the fiduciary powers of a merged trust com- 
pany, makes the following suggestion: 

“That a national bank charter shall carry with 
it a grant of trust and fiduciary powers with 
such limitations as to capital requirements as 

the law shall provide.” 

In the July issue of this publication there 
was discussed under the title “Keeping 
‘Trust’ Title Undefiled” the dangers arising 
from the indiscriminate and hasty bestowal 
of trust powers by both the federal and state 
authorities as well as the persistent abuse 
in the unwarranted use of the words “trust 
company” in the corporate title of a bank. 
It must be recognized by all who have at 
heart the integrity and the highest possible 
standards of trust administration, that no 
greater peril confronts the sound develop- 
ment of trust service than that arising from 
the assumption of trust powers by institu- 
tions which are neither equipped by experi- 
ence or personnel to undertake such respon- 
sible duties. Many institutions, both nation- 
al and state, have trust powers but make 
no attempt to use them. Institutions fail 
with the words “trust company” in their 
title which have simply disguised their 
questionable operations under a title which 
carries faith and confidence in the unim- 
peachable record for trust administration 
made by well conducted trust companies 
and banks. 





The recommendation made by the Com- 
mittee on National Bank Research that a 
national bank charter should automatically 
carry with it a grant of trust powers, subject 
to statutory capital requirements, is in 
defiance of the best interests of trust admin- 
istration. In many states, as for example in 
New York, Massachusetts and other juris- 
dictions, the state authorities have become 
increasingly vigilant and careful in granting 
trust powers. To automatically grant 
national bank charters with trust powers 
without first imposing definite requirements, 
besides those of capitalization, would under- 
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mine the whole structure of trusteeship. 

National banks are entitled to laws which 
will give them the right to succeed to trust 
powers of absorbed trust companies and 
the proposal that national banks be allowed 
to own majority stock of a state chartered 
trust company, is also worthy of approval. 
But the recommendation to grant trust 
powers with every new national bank char- 
ter without any further reservations than 
that of capital requirements, is palpably a 
step in the wrong direction to which national 
banks as well as trust company people 
should voice vigorous opposition. 
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TRUSTEE SUCCESSION 
SUSTAINED 


DECISION has been handed down 
by the Superior Court of Georgia 
which is of general interest in view 
of the uncertainty which surrounds the 
status of national banks in many states 
regarding their authority to assume the 
trust business of a state bank or trust com- 
pany which is merged with a national bank 
under the charter of the latter. It will be 
recalled that the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Worcester County 
National Bank case sustained the finding 
of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts in 
holding that a national bank under the laws 
of that commonwealth cannot automat- 
ically succeed to the trust business of an 
absorbed trust company, requiring approval 
from the courts for every separate account. 

The Georgia court has decided that the 
First National Bank and Trust Company 
of Macon, Georgia, is entitled under the 
laws of the state to take over and administer 
the trust business taken over as a result of 
the merger of Continental Trust Company 
with the Macon National Bank under the 
title of the First National Bank and Trust 
Company. The case came up on mandamus 
proceedings and appeal from a decision of 
Judge Stevens of the Bibb County Court 
of Ordinary, who ruled that the Continental 
Trust Company was under bond as executor 
of the estate in question and not the bank 
into which it was merged. Judge Stevens 
held that the merged bank should properly 
qualify as executor and furnish a new bond. 
The decision of thé Superior Court will be 
carried to the Supreme Court of Georgia 
for final determination. 


RIGHTS 
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UNCERTAINTY AS TO TAX ON 
IRREVOCABLE TRUSTS 

CAUTIONARY note needs to be 
conveyed to fiduciary officials regard- 

ing the wisdom or safety of creating 
irrevocable trusts relying solely upon recent 
decisions which point to possible exemption 
from taxation. Following the recent rather 
surprising decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in May vs. Heiner, 
281 U. S. 238, holding that an irrevocable 
trust for the benefit of a husband with a 
life estate reserved over to the donor in 
the event that she survived him, was not 
taxable; the Circuit Court of Appeals, 7th 
Circuit, in Northern Trust Company vs. 
Commissioner, June 5, 1930, and the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in McCaughn vs. 
Carnill, August, 1930, have held that where 
a donor creates an irrevocable trust and 
reserves the income for life, the transfer is 
not taxable as a transfer “intended to take 
effect in possession or enjoyment at or after 
death” within the meaning of the federal 
estate tax statute. 

To date, it does not appear that these 
cases have been appealed to the Supreme 
Court by the Government, and it is not 
clear that they will be. In view of the fact 
that the same question is involved in the 
Morsman case now pending before the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit, and 
because of the very unsettling effect that 
such a final holding may have on State 
statutes and collection, it is well to exercise 
caution. At most, the question is left for 
the present in a state of uncertainty, and 
trusts which cannot be revoked or modified 
should not be established (unless reasons 
make such trusts desirable) until this ques- 
tion has been clarified. 

These decisions are contrary to the set- 
tled law of the states from which the federal 
statute was itself derived, as well as to the 
administrative policy of the federal govern- 
ment over the past fourteen years. They 
constitute such a radical departure in death 
duty jurisprudence that the Supreme Court 
itself should be asked in the interest of cer- 
tainty and definiteness to pass directly on 
the issue so that the law may be settled 
beyond the peradventure of a doubt. It 
would be unfortunate if the question is left 
in its present judicial uncertainty. 

If this is the law, and the Supreme Court 
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so declares, it should greatly enlarge the 
field of legitimate fiduciary activity. It is 
highly probable, however, that such a final 
pronouncement would result in a heavy 
decline in federal and possibly in state 
revenues from death duty sources; that is, 
if the statute in such event is not capable 
of valid amendment. 


For the present, corporate fiduciaries 
should watch further developments with 
care and interest, and while postponing 
the creation of new irrevocable trusts 
based solely on these decisions, they should 
safeguard the interest of beneficiaries where 
a federal estate tax has been paid on such 
trusts in the past. If the question does not 
come before the Supreme Court by appeal 
from the present lower court decisions, it 
must eventually be raised in some state 
litigation. 
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TRUST NOT TAXABLE 


amHE principle laid down in the well 
known case of Reinecke vs. Northern 
Trust Company that a reserved right 

to alter, modify or revoke a trust upon the 


assent of existing beneficiaries is not such 
control over the disposition of the trust 
property, so as to make it taxable as a trans- 
fer where the enjoyment was subject at the 
date of his death to any change made by 
the decedent either alone or in conjunction 
with another, was followed in the recent 
case of Erskine vs. White, decided by the 
United States District Court of Massa- 
chusetts on October 1, 1930. In this case 
the decedent had established a voluntary 
trust in 1908, which provided that the trust 
might be altered by the donor upon the as- 
sent of the trustee. Lacking this assent, 
the trust instrument was final and un- 
changeable. 

The Court here followed the principle in 
the Reinecke case and concluded that the 
reserved power to alter, upon the consent of 
the trustee, was not such control over the 
disposition of the trust as to make it liable 
to taxation. The Court declared that the 
trustee owed duties to other parties inter- 
ested in the trust besides the donor, and it 
might well have declined to assent to 
proposed changes. ‘The trustee was not a 
mere rubber stamp. Its judgment was re- 
quired, and its assent might have been re- 
fused as well as given. 
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VALUABLE LESSON IN ECONOMIC 
COORDINATION 


N experiment in economic coordina- 
A tion has been conducted and success- 

fully developed in the New England 
states which may well serve as a basis for 
similar enterprise in other geographical 
groups of states or sections of the country. 
The prime lesson is that economic develop- 
ment is not necessarily governed by arti- 
ficial state lines and can be more effectively 
fostered by the various states of a given 
section getting together for the solution 
of problems and exploitations which are 
common to all the states in a group. It 
would therefore not be surprising to see the 
idea which is back of the New England 
Economic Council and Conference adopted 
by other state groups. 

The New England Council came into be- 
ing in 1925 in response to a rising sentiment 
to preserve the economic prestige of New 
England and to arrest migrations of indus- 
tries to other parts of the country. The 
results have exceeded the most optimistic 
expectations. Obsolete equipments, de- 
ficiencies in management and marketing, 
particularly in textile branches, have been 
done away with in favor of modern devices 
and methods. Agricultural interests of all 
the New England states have been brought 
together through the Council in the adop- 
tion of an efficient farm marketing program 
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and standardizations. Power resources have 
been stimulated and close contacts culti- 
vated between industries and financial and 
banking interests. Recreational studies 
have opened new channels of income. Di- 
rectly attributable to the achievements of 
the Council is the fact that there is no longer 
any talk or evidence of “New England 
economic decadence.” 


The New England Council consists of 
twelve men from each of the six New Eng- 
land states, together with four general 
officers. Each year there is a Conference 
at which the governors and the most repre- 
sentative men of industry, commerce, bank- 
ing and agriculture gather for exchange of 
views and to create new alignments as well 
as the solution of problems that may re- 
quire cooperation of all the states or apper- 
tain to any one of the states. What has 
been accomplished in dollars and cents can- 
not be definitely calculated. The fact re- 


mains that the New England states have 
set up a new doctrine of economic coordi- 
nation which should make a strong appeal 
for uniting to other groups of states which 
now carry on their activities independently 


and without centralizing force. This prin- 
ciple might well beextendedamong the states 
to the solution of banking, agricultural and 
even social problems. On the subject of un- 
employment, which may be acute this winter, 
cooperation may also waive state lines. 


MEETING OF NEW ENGLAND GOVERNORS IN CONNECTION WITH THE LATEST CONFERENCE OF 
THE NEW ENGLAND ECONOMIC COUNCIL 
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COMMON STOCK EXEMPT FROM 
MULTIPLE TRANSFER TAX 


HE long-sought and hoped for ruling 
that common stocks should be exempt 
from transfer or inheritance tax in 
states other than the domicile of the owner 
or decedent, thus extending the doctrine of 
mobilia sequuntur personam enunciated by 
the United States Supreme Court in the now 
famous case of Farmers Loan & Trust Com- 
pany vs. Minnesota, has been rendered by 
the Jefferson County Court of Kentucky in 
the recent decision in Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York vs. Kentucky State Tax 
Commission. The United States Supreme 
Court decision, in the Minnesota case, was 
hailed as epochal and as a death blow to the 
iniquitous system of multiple taxation of 
intangible property. It referred specifically 
to bonds and certificates of indebtedness. 
While the Kentucky decision extending 
exemption from multiple taxation to com- 
mon stocks is not determining, it fore- 
shadows similar rulings in other jurisdic- 
tions where similar “test” cases are pending. 
In view of the broad language in the United 
States Supreme Court decision defining 
“intangibles,” there is every reason to 
expect that when the question of common 
stocks comes before the highest court 
their exempt status will be sustained. 

In the recent Kentucky case the State 
Tax Commission attempted to levy an in- 
heritance tax on the transfer of certain 
shares of common stock of a Kentucky cor- 
poration owned by the estate of a New York 
resident. The Court, in enjoining the Tax 
Commission from collecting the tax, pointed 
out that stock certificates are intangible 
personal property in the nature of choses 
in action. 


TRUSTEESHIP IN ENGLAND 


@-m|N this issue of TRust COMPANIES ap- 
'T| pears the first installment of an 

article by A. Dudley Doutham of 
Scarborough, England, in which he presents 
an illuminating study of how trust business 
is conducted in Great Britain and the slow 
but steady progress of corporate trustee- 
ship against the ancient entrenchments of 
the “family lawyer’ or solicitor-trustee. 
The article affords an interesting contrast 
as to how trust service and estate manage- 
ment is conducted in England and wider 
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acceptance of corporate administration in 
the United States. The conclusion may be 
drawn that while there is a lingering resist- 
ance to trust service by members of the bar 
in this country, the trust companies in 
England have far more difficult problems. 
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COMMITTEES ON UNIFORM 
TRUST LAW AND INSTRU- 
MENTS APPOINTED 


S indicated in last month’s issue of 
Trust Companies the executive com- 
mittee of the Trust Company Division 
of the American Bankers Association has 
created a Committee on Fiduciary Legisla- 
tion to cooperate with other bodies in con- 
nection with constructive proposals which 
seek to effect, where possible or practicable, 
a greater degree of uniformity in trust laws 
and essential clauses in the drafting of trust 
instruments. The chairman of the new Trust 
Division committee is Judge Edward J. Fox 
of Easton, Pennsylvania, a former Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 

This wisdom of creating a Committee on 
Fiduciary Legislation is emphasized by the 
fact that at the recent meeting of the Com- 
mittee of the Conference on Uniform Laws, a 
special committee was appointed to consider 
drafting a Uniform Trust Administration 
Act. This committee is headed by Professor 
George G. Bogert of the University of Chi- 
cago Law School. Dr. Bogert is also a mem- 
ber of the Committee of the American Law 
Institute which is now at work on a restate- 
ment on the Law of Trusts, which is to serve 
as a basis for such standardization of trust 
laws as may be desirable. 

In the September issue of TRust Compa- 
NIES was presented an interesting symposium 
from leading trust officers of the country, ex- 
pressing their views as to the advisability of 
securing greater uniformity, both as to trust 
laws and in the drafting of trust indentures. 
The views revealed a considerable difference 
of opinion as to the need or possibility of ob- 
taining standardization. Nevertheless, as 
pointed out, it is essential that trust compa- 
nies should take steps to exert their influence 
and judgment in movements already under 
way by the legal committees named above. 
The trust committee will most likely takefup 
the subject by sections and attempt during 
the first year to reconcile administrative 
provisions in life insurance trusts. 

















BROADENING THE SCOPE OF TRUST 


PROTECTION 


SOLVING 


NEW PROBLEMS OF PROPERTY AND 


INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 


JAMES H. PERKINS 


President, City Bank Farmers Trust Company of New York 


(Epiror’s NOTES 


As president of the oldest American trust company, Mr. Perkins 


has cherished an earnest desire to broaden the range of trusteeship beyond conservation 
of property so as to give the individual of small or moderate means the advantages of 
protection and accumulation of wealth, derived from responsible fiduciary management, 


which accrue to larger trusts and estates. 


Out of that motive was born the establish- 


ment of two large mingled investment funds, the operation of which is described here- 
with, and which represents the latest and most promising advance in what might be 
truly characterized as “the democratization of Trust Service.” ) 


HE functions of a trustee may be 
roughly divided into two major groups, 
management of property and carrying 
out the other requirements of the trust in- 
strument such as distributing income, ete. 
On the latter side there has been in recent 
years a great and very successful develop- 
ment both in respect to the efficiency with 
which trust companies handle the technical 
phases of administration and in the creation 
of satisfactory personal contacts with their 
trust customers. The management of prop- 
erty, however, is an infinitely more difficult 
task and it has become more and more evi- 
dent that the proper fulfillment of this duty 
is really the most important function of trus- 
tees and the one in which, as a whole, they 
have made the least satisfactory progress. 
The developments of the past ten years in 
business and finance have enormously in- 
creased the problems of management. The 
growth of great industries and public utili- 
ties has greatly widened the investment field, 
and the decline, up to very recently, in the 
purchasing power of the dollar has awak- 
ened us all to the realization that some of 
our pre-conceived ideas were not for the 
best interests of the beneficiaries of our 
trusts. It has become increasingly impor- 
tant not only to conserve property but to 
give individuals the opportunity and incen- 
tive to accumulate wealth during periods of 
prosperity so that they may have an anchor 
to windward in periods of depression. These 
considerations have been tremendously em- 


phasized by the experiences of the past year. 
Thus it can no longer be said that a trustee 
is doing a good job if he takes the property 
committed to his charge, invests it in a few 
fixed income-bearing securities, places it in 
the vault and gives it merely a cursory su- 
pervision from time to time. 


Diversification for Small Trusts 

City Bank Farmers Trust Company has 
been increasingly concerned with these 
problems, especially as they relate to the 
medium sized and smaller trusts. <A large 
trust, by its very size alone, can command 
the widest possible diversification and the 
constant attention of the best minds in the 
Trust Company. It is obvious that there 
are inherent difficulties involved in the man- 
agement of a small trust. The size of the 
fund will not permit of wide diversification, 
and as a result, it is practically a necessity 
that the investments shall be of the most 
conservative character. 

A small trust composed of only a few 
different investments cannot afford the risk 
of failure of any one of them. This required 
conservatism leads to the investment of such 
small funds in mortgages or high grade 
bonds, which must necessarily be so well 
secured as to command a price in the mar- 
ket which will yield a comparatively low 
rate of interest, and which are, at the same 
time, subject to the fluctuations in the pur- 
chasing power of money. Yet it is the 
smaller trusts which most need both a fair 
income and protection against loss and which 
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should have the most constant attention to 
their property on the part of the most ex- 
perienced investment minds a trust company 
is able to secure. 


Operation of Mingled Investment Funds 

It was in order to solve these problems 
that City Bank Farmers Trust Company has 
created two large mingled investment funds, 
one under what we ¢all our Plan of Uniform 
Trusts, and the other in the form of a cor- 
poration known as City Farmers Fund (C), 
Ine. 

Under the Plan of Uniform Trusts it is 
now possible for any individual, anywhere 
in the world, who has accumulated $5,000 or 
more to create with City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company, as trustee, a fully revocable 
living trust, by the terms of which the 
trustee is given full discretion with regard 
to the investment of the trust property and 
is further authorized, in its judgment, to 
mingle the trust property with the funds of 
other trusts of which the Trust Company as 
trustee has similar power. The trustee is 
also authorized to classify capital gains as 
income and, furthermore, it is specifically 


given authority to distribute only such in- 
come as in its discretion it deems advisable 
and to accumulate the balance. 

Under these provisions the Trust Company 


expects to be able to distribute income on a 
basis which will compare favorably with the 
average return on sound investments from 
time to time and, simultaneously, accumu- 
late a surplus which, when invested, will 
add to the distributable income. In this 
way, if the Trust Company is successful in 
managing the fund, both the principal and 
income thereof should increase, thus accu- 
mulating both wealth and its avails for the 
beneficiary. 


Constant Watch on Portfolio 
From the beneficiary’s point of view the 
effect of creating a Uniform Trust is that 
when his $5,000 is mingled in the general 
fund his trust immediately owns a share in 
each of the very many securities in which 
the fund is invested. As a result he obtains 
a diversification of investment far beyond 
anything that would be possible if his in- 
vestments were segregated. The portfolio of 
the Uniform Trusts is on the desks of the 
senior officers and directors of the Trust 
Company every day and is reviewed weekly 
by a special committee so that the beneficiary 
knows that his small trust is being watched 
constantly and given the best attention of 

which the Trust Company is capable. 
The only thing the beneficiary lacks is the 
full administration service available for the 
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ordinary living or testamentary trust. For 
various practical reasons it was found nec- 
essary to confine participation in the Plap 
of Uniform Trusts to living trusts and to 
instances where the settlor creates a trust 
for his own benefit. The only exception is 
that two joint settlors may create a trust 
for their joint benefit with right of survivor- 
ship. 


Applying Principle to Testamentary and 
Living Trusts 

The next step was to apply the principle 
of cooperative investment to the ordinary 
testamentary, living and life insurance trusts 
Which form the backbone of the business of 
any trust company. <After mature considera- 
tion, it was decided to create a fund for 
this purpose in corporate form. There were 
several reasons for this decision. One was the 
problem of taxation. Under the plan of uni- 
form trusts each trust is a separate and dis- 
tinct entity. The income and profits earned 
by each trust must be separately computed 
for the purpose of taxation. No serious dif- 
ficulty arises in ascertaining the income re- 
ceived by each trust, but the problem of de- 
termining the profits and losses due to the 
sale of securities is rather complicated. 

When the funds of a new uniform trust 
are added to the mingled fund, this new trust 
in effect purchases a participating interest 
in all the securities then held in the mingled 
fund and each trust already in the mingled 
fund sells a proportion of its interest in each 
security to the incoming trust. The cost 
to each trust of its participating interest in 
the securities is determined by the value of 
the securities at the time the trust is added 
to the mingled fund so that when a later 
trust is added all the trusts already inter- 
ested in the mingled fund realize a profit or 
loss upon the participating interests then 
sold. 

A converse situation arises when a trust 
is withdrawn from the mingled fund, for at 
that time each trust remaining in the fund 
purchases from the outgoing trust a partici- 
pation in the latter’s interest in all the securi- 
ties. Accurate records have been developed 
to reflect the income and profits of the uni- 
form trusts in accordance with the above 
principles, but these records were found to be 
complex enough without adding the further 
complications that would arise in the ease of 
the usual trusts where the right to receive 
the income and principal are vested in dif- 
ferent persons, 


Reason for Adopting Corporate Form 


Another reason for adopting the corporate 
form was to retain the benefit of the powers 


















contained in the Plan of Uniform Trusts, 
whereby the trustee could accumulate surplus 
income and assign capital profits to the bene- 
ficiary. Ordinarily a trustee may not ac- 
cumulate income, but must pay over to the 
beneficiaries all income received. Further- 
more, in the case of capital gains these usu- 
ally must belong to the remainderman so 
that in many cases a trustee might not feel 
justified in investing, if the income yield was 
low, in. equity securities or bonds of low in- 
terest yield even though there was a proba- 
bility of appreciation in value, since this 
might not be considered fair to the life ten- 
ant. These difficulties are avoided by the 
corporate form, for the corporation may treat 
as income not only the normal income re: 
ceived but also any capital profits, and at 
the same time may set up reserves out of 
income in periods of prosperity to provide 
against periods of depression. 

With these ideas in mind City Farmers 
Fund (C), Ine., was incorporated and began 
operations May 1, 1930. The securities of 
Fund (C) can be owned only by City Bank 
Farmers Trust Company when it is acting 
in a fiduciary capacity and then only when it 
has been duly authorized to purchase these 
securities by the inclusion of a special clause 
in the trust instrument. In this way the 
trust company always keeps complete con- 
trol of the incorporated fund. 

The management of the fund is entirely 
similar to that of the uniform trusts, that is 
to say, the portfolio is of the widest possible 
diversification and is scrutinized daily by the 
senior officers of the trust company and con- 
sidered weekly by a special committee. If a 
man, whose only assets are $50,000 life in- 
surance, should create an insurance trust 
naming City Bank Farmers Trust Company 
as trustee and including in the instrument 
the necessary clause authorizing the trustee 
to invest in Fund (C), upon his death his 
widow would find her $50,000 being given the 
broadest possible protection through diversi- 
fication and the constant supervision of our 
officers and directors, benefits which she 
could not obtain by a separate trust. In this 
Way she continues to receive, after her hus- 
band’s death, the same advantages of an in- 
surance character that protected him while 
he was building up his estate with the in- 
surance company itself, together with an add- 
ed flexibility in operation due to the removal 
of insurance company restrictions. 


How Funds Are Invested 

The policy of the trust company in han- 
dling these two funds has been to diversify 
not only among types of securities and in- 
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JAMES H. PERKINS 
President, City Bank Farmers Trust Company of New York 


dustries but among different companies in 
the same industry. A proportion of the fund 
will doubtless always be invested in foreign 
and domestic bonds, mortgages and preferred 
stocks as the back-log for safety of invest- 
ment and regularity of income. Another pro- 
portion will be invested in the best possible 


equities divided among stocks of railroad, 
public utility and industrial corporations, 
banks and insurance companies. Through 


these investments the trusts will share in the 
growth of the country, Finally a proportion 
of the funds will be kept in cash, thus en- 
abling the management to take advantage of 
situations as they arise. The proportions of 
the fund invested in any of these categories 
are varied from time to time as conditions 
warrant. In recent months, for obvious rea- 
the proportion of common stocks in 
the funds has been comparatively small. 


sons, 


We believe that with the two pieces of ma- 
chinery I have described, City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company has greatly simplified and 
improved the management of property. It is 
also our belief that we have taken a long 
stride toward bringing our services within 
the reach of the man of small and moderate 
means in that we are now in a position to 


(Continued on page 570) 










































































































































































































































































































































































WHAT ABOUT THE FUTURE OF PRICES, PRODUCTION, 
WAGES AND PROFITS? 


INTEREST FACTS ON TREND OF BANK INCOME 


DR. DAVID FRIDAY 
Economist, A. G. Becker & Co., New York 


(EpitTor’s NoTE: 


Dr. David Friday is one of America’s most distinguished economists. 
Bankers as well as business people hearken when he makes predictions. 


The prevailing 


uncertainty as to the course of commodity prices, problems of production and business 


profits, impart unusual interest to his forecasts as to such subjects. 


He presents reasons 


for his belief that commodity prices will not materially rise during the coming years, 
owing to refinements and increase of production; neither does he see any marked decline 


in wages and he expects business profits in 19 


on the future course of banking income.) 


E are all wondering what is going 

to happen to commodity prices, to 

volume of production, and to wages, 
profits, dividends, bank deposits, bank losses 
and other items of an agricultural nature. 
We have little doubt that pretty striking and 
surprising things can happen. Every decade 
seems to be a turbulent decade. As people 
are facing this coming decade of the twen- 
tieth century, I think they are more than 
usually disturbed; especially are they more 
than usually disturbed in Europe. 


What Will Happen to Commodity Prices 

Let us take one of the most important 
problems that is in all of our minds. What 
is going to happen to commodity prices? For 
some time now the newspapers have made 
much of the persistent decline of commodity 
prices. We are all wondering what is going 
to happen. Well, the decline has probably 
stopped now. I myself do not think anything 
very different will happen than has been 
happening recently. I think commodity 
prices will not rise materially during the 
next three months, nor during the next six 
months. I do not think they will rise dur- 
ing the next decade. I think every time we 
have a business depression of some magni- 
tude, as we will every three or four years, 
they will decline again. 

Let us look back over the decade and see 
what has happened to prices. Exactly ten 
years ago in 1920 we had a price level that 
stood at 166 according to the Bureau of 
Labor index number; today it stands at 84. 
The level of wholesale commodity prices in 
the United States has been cut in two within 
the last decade. That certainly is striking 
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32 to reach a new high peak. 


He also dwells 


enough. It has fallen in this country some 
20 per cent since 1923, and in England from 
20 to 25 per cent since 1928 and 1925. The 
same is true all the world over. To the 
business man who sells his product for prices, 
that must, indeed, be an important fact, and 
the bankers who serve the business man mus! 
be tremendously interested in that very fact. 
We have had in the last decade a tremendous 
decline in commodity prices. 

But after all, how seriously does a decline 
in commodity prices affect business profits 
which are at the heart of the 
process? If anyone had said ten years 
that prices would fall about 50 
per cent within the decade, that you would 
have any number of raw materials down to 
one-fifth of the price they then brought, that 
rubber tires were going to be sold for 20 
per cent of what they sold at in 1920, and 
that cotton would be at one-third the price 
it was bringing in 1920, people would have 
said it was going to be a very disastrous 
decade, indeed, and that it would hold prae- 
tically nothing by way of opportunity fo1 
money-making or by way of banking expan 
sion. And yet, as we look at the 
what has happened? 


business 


ago 


decade, 


Relation of Production to Prices 
I suppose, after all, that the most impor- 
tant thing in the whole industrial process is 
the quantity of production—how many bush- 
els and tons and gallons of food do we pro- 


duce; how many textile fibers; how many 
yards of cloth; how many automobiles, man- 
ufactured goods, and mineral products do 
we produce? 

As you look over the last decade, the amaz- 











ing thing is that, despite the fact that prices 
have been cut in two, we have had a re- 
markable increase of productive activity. In 
the post-war boom in 1920 we were using 
all our facilities. We had a great shortage 
of labor, so much so that we built up the 
wages of labor tremendously. There was tre- 
mendous labor inefficiency, because a man 
could step out of one job and go across the 
road to another one. The volume for min- 
ing and manufacturing stood at 94 for two 
months. That figure declined to 64 in the 
depression of 1921; went to 107 in 1923, and 
was 127 last year at the peak of the boom. 
This year, at the low point in July and Au- 
gust that figure stood at 95, so that the low 
month of this depression was almost at the 
same yolume of productive output at which 
the two highest months stood in the tremen- 
dous boom period of 1920. That takes a little 
of the alarm out of the fall of prices at once. 

It seems pretty clear that we are not go- 
ing to have a big decline in productive out- 
put if prices do fall. 


Prices Will Continue to Go Down 

I think there whatever of our 
deceiving ourselves on this whole question of 
what is going to happen to commodity prices 
over the next decade. The competition of 
farmers has driven prices down, just as com- 
petition drove prices down in England dur 
ing the 70's and SO's. We are going to have 
a driving down of agricultural prices through 
the competition of farmers with each other. 
In industry, we are going to have a continu- 
ous forcing down of the price of those com- 
modities which are produced by mines and 
manufacturers, because from day to day and 
from year to year the processes of produc- 
tion are improved tremendously. Do you not 
see that it cannot be otherwise in this price 
matter? 


is no use 


No Big Decline in Wages Foreseen 

I foresee for the next decade, no particulat 
rise in commodity prices, and I emphasize 
that so much because we are so much prone, 
not only in agriculture but in every line of 
industry, to try to solve our problem by rais- 
ing the price of the things we sell—either by 
some form of interference by the government, 
some form of tariff, or some form of trade 
agreement. I think all those things are fu- 
tile and will not prevail in the next decade 
as they have not prevailed in the past decade. 

What about this paradox now in view of 
the fact that I think prices are going to go 
down? Are wages going to fall tremen- 
dously? I do not think so. Why do I not 
think so? Because as an economist I am 
familiar with the course of wages and prices 
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in the last decade and several decades be- 
fore that. 

During all this fall of prices, during all 
this time when the products of labor have 
fallen 50 per cent, the wage level has not 
fallen 20 per cent, or certainly not more than 
20 per cent. At the low point, it is prob- 
ably 25 per cent under the high peak of 1920. 
In the last decade we have largely main- 
tained the wage level at the time the price 
level has been cut in two; so I am not so 
very pessimistic about the outlook for labor. 
We will get some reduction in wages per 
hour or per day or per week during this de- 
pression, but we will not get so very much. 
Nor did we ever have so much reduction in 
wages in those periods before the war. 

We are utterly amazed when we look over 
the wage statistics at how little wages have 
fallen. Wages per day per week per year 
remain pretty nearly constant; but wages 
per unit of output fall tremendously. It is 
probably fair to say that right today the 
wages per unit of output in mining and 
manufacturing are not much more than 50 
per cent of what they were twenty years 
ago; else prices could not have fallen 50 per 
cent unless profits had fallen all to pieces, 
and we will come to profits in a moment. 


New Peak for Business Profits 

I think that the improvement in Ameri- 
can technology, in our means of production, 
in our methods of production, which con- 
tinually succeed in bringing forth more out- 
put per unit of labor, will continue, and I 
think it will maintain profits in spite of the 
fact that prices will, from time to time, sink. 
I hope they do not sink at all, and I hope the 
decline of commodity prices may be kept n 
line by the coeperation of the central banks. 
In spite of all that, I believe profits will go 
on increasing, and that we will see decidedly 
higher profits between now and the end of 
the decade than we have seen yet. We will 
see higher profits earlier in the decade than 
we have seen yet. Probably in 1932 we will 
see a new peak for business profits of all 
sorts. 

America is the only country in the world 
where 25 per cent of the people produce 
enough food and textile fibers to supply all 
our people. I said that another 2,000,000 or 
3.000.000 people would be leaving the farm, 
so we will have only 24,000,000 or 25,000,000 
people on the farm by 1940 if our population 
grows by 16,500,000 or so. By 1940 we will 
have less than 20 per cent of our people en- 
gaged in producing food and textile fibers. 
We are leading today and will lead for many 
decades to come, because we have put the 
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investment into education which enables us 
to lead the world. 


The Future of Bank Income 

An interesting fact to me is the course of 
bank income. The banks who are members 
of the Federal Reserve System have gross 
income of approximately $2,400,000,000. You 
can split the gross three ways. About $800,- 
000,000 goes for operating expenses, salaries 
for officers, taxes and rent; about the same 
amount goes for interest on deposits, and of 
the other $800,000,000, about $600,000,000 is 
left for stockholders after losses in bad in- 
vestments and loans. 

These facts suggest two problems we have 
as bankers. You go back to 1880 and the 
average bank made 16, 17, or 18 per cent 
gross on its capital stock and surplus and 
half of that was net. The expenses absorbe 1 
half, that was salaries of the officers, the 
quills and the pens, the rent, and so on. The 
bank made about 8 or 9 per cent profit on 
eapital and surplus. Then we find that in 
the following decade the fell to 15 
per cent because of heavy losses and there 
remained only about 5 per cent for net. After 
1900 the profits rose and particularly since 
1924. It has now gotten to 40 per cent and 
higher. At one time it got up to 50 per cent, 
but surplus and capital accounts have been 
expanded so the profit percentage is lower. 
Out of that gross, however, one-half is no 
longer left as net. In competing with other 
institutions, such as Building and Loan or- 
ganizations, we have gotten to the point 
where we give the depositor an amount of 
money which exceeds by far all that the 
stockholder gets. That development of the 
last twenty-five years is one of the challenges 
which the next decade presents. 


gross 


Running a Big Investment Trust 

Another one is this: I used to teach bank- 
ing. What we taught as banking and what 
we learned as banking students was almost 
entirely a theory of commercial banking. 
Now your banks are not commercial banks 
in that sense at all. The theory of commer- 
cial banking is barter with a medium of ex- 
change, currency. As a substitute for cur- 
rency you have credit and you explain all 
your banking operations on the basis of that. 

3ut now, you have in the Federal Reserve 
System among the member banks some 
$20,000,000,000 of time deposits and _ stock- 
holders’ investment in capital stock and sur- 
plus and that §$20,000,000,000 and more it 
exactly what officers have put into bonds and 
into loans on securities. 

Why do the people leave their money with 
banks? secause they are paying them on 
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the average about 3.3 per cent on deposits 
and doing it safely. After all, 3.8 per cent 
on time deposits is more than could have 
been obtained on good government bonds on 
the average over the last 150 years. In 
short, the banks are running a big invest- 
ment trust to the tune of $20,000,000,000 in 
order to invest that money safely for the 
depositor. The economic facts and the events 
give bankers the opportunity to realize that 
end if they can meet the challenge. 
ee ¢ 
FIDUCIARY PROCEDURE UNDER NEW ES- 
TATES AND DECEDENTS LAW OF 
NEW YORK 

Fiduciaries and others interested in the 
settlement of estates of decedents dying in 
New York since September 1st. will encounter 
no material change in procedure under the 
new estates and decedents law which went 
into effect on that date, according to advices 
from Thomas M. Lynch, president of the 
State Tax Commission, The new estate tax 
law has given substantial reduction in taxes 
on small estates and lessened the cost of 
administration to the estates by simplifying 
the work and diminishing the cost of admin- 
istration by the state. 

Following the death of decedents the usual 
waiver form for the transfer of assets, stocks 
and bonds will be secured from the Depart- 
ment of Taxation and Finance and filed by 
the representative of the estate. The law 
will be administered by the surrogates and 
other responsible officials and payments will 
be made to the county treasurers in the coun- 
ties where this has been paid under the old 
inheritance tax laws and to the department 
office at Albany from the counties where such 
procedure had been previously followed. 

No estates of $5,000 or less are taxed un- 
der this new law and thousands of small es- 
tates heretofore taxed will go tax free. Also, 
an estate of $25,000 left one-half to the 
widow and one-fourth to each of two children 
pays no tax, The next statute parallels in- 
sofar as possible the federal estate tax law. 
Two companion measures passed last winter 
by the legislature and effective at the same 
time provide a statutory method of equitably 
apportioning federal and state estate taxes 
among the various beneficiaries and allows 
the state to compromise and settle contingent 
taxes amounting to more than $80,000,000, 
held to secure payment of taxes on contin- 
gent interests. 


The Association of Fiduciary Officers of 
West Virginia has been organized with Will 
H. Davisson, trust officer of the Union Na- 
tional Bank of Clarksburg, as president. 














THE BANKERS’ RESPONSIBILITY IN RESTORING 
SOUND BUSINESS 
IMPORTANT PART PLAYED BY CREDIT 


HON. HERBERT HOOVER 
President of the United States 


(Epiror’s Nore: Following are those 


portions of President Hoovers address deliv- 


cred at the recent annual convention of the American Bankers Association in which he 
dwells upon the responsibility which rests upon bankers to restore public confidence and 


to stimulate business and industry toward sound recovery and progress. 


He emphasizes 


the functions of credit and the injluence of the Federal Reserve System as well as the 
reliance placed by the American business man upon the banker in his community as the 


source of reliable financial advice.) 


HERE is no one which the 

public expects so much in assuring sta- 

bility as the bankers, because in the 
vortex of these storms many values lose their 
moorings. Nor can any other group 
tribute so much in constructive thought and 
action to solve the problem either today or 
in the long run. 

Three important relationships to 
these business movements lie in the banker's 
field. The first is what, for lack of better 
terms. we call psychology—both that con- 
tagious overoptimism which accelerates the 
inflation of the boom and those depths of 
fear and pessimism which deepen and pro- 
long the depression. The American banker 
has come to occupy a unique position in the 
strategy of stability, or he is the economic 
adviser of American business. He is the 
listening post of economic movement. He in 
measure tempers its) psy- 
chology. 


group of 


con- 


most 


large makes or 


The Banker as Financial Counselor 

I do not suppose the banker has conscious 
ly sought this new function of general ad- 
viser, but such he has become. His business 
is no longer the simple function of discount- 
ing commercial bills and lending money on 
first mortgages. That is today but part of 
his work. These days, when he establishes 
a line of credit to a business, or furnishes 
loans upon securities of a business, or ad- 
vises investment in a business, he must know 
the elements which make for and 
failure of that business. And he must form 
judgment as to the future trend of business 
in general. 


success 


On the other side. the American business 
nan, big and little, the farmer, and the labor 
leader are coming more and more to consult 


with the banker on problems of his business. 
Whatever the origin of his position may be, 
the banker is now the economic guide, phi- 
losopher and friend of his customers, and 


his philosophy can dampen our enthusiasm, 
und equally it can lift our courage and hope. 


The Part Which Credit Plays in Business 

The second point of the banker’s unique 
position in relation to business trends lies 
in the part which credit plays in the whole 
business process. Obviously, during the in- 
flationary period the use of credit for unwise 
expansion and speculation draws away the 
supply of credit from normal business. It 
imposes upon normal business an_ interest 
rate which strangles the orderly commerce 
of the country. Commerce sickens under 
this pressure, its pace slackens and contrib- 
utes to collapse. Therefore, I wish to em- 
phasize what has long been recognized—that 
is, that the flow of credit can accelerate and 
it can retard such movements. Equally a 
wise direction of credit provides a large con- 
tribution to recovery from depressions. 

The third reason why this is so much a 
banker's problem is that banking is the one 
great line of business activity that is in it- 
self interconnected. Each credit institution 
shares the credit burdens of others and all 
are largely coordinated through national or- 
ganization—the Federal Reserve System. 


Influence of Federal Reserve 

The Reserve system and its member banks 
and the treasury participation in fact form 
a widespread cooperative organization, act- 
ing in the broad interest of the whole people. 
To a large degree it can influence the flow 
of credit. sankers themselves are repre- 
sented at each stage of management. And, 
in addition, the various boards and advisory 
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committees represent also industry, agricul- 
ture, merchandising, and the government. 
The Reserve system therefore furnishes an 
admirable center for cooperation of the bank- 
ing business with the production and distri- 
bution industries and the government in the 
development of broad and detached policies 
of business stability. 

You have gained much experience from 
the two great crises of recent years. I trust 
you will seriously and systematically con- 
sider what further effective measures can be 
taken either in the business world or in ¢o- 
operation with the government in develop- 
ment of such policies, both for the present 
depression and for the future. I know of no 
greater public service. It is a service to 
every business man, to every farmer, to 
every worker, whether at the desk or bench. 
I am not assuming you can do it all, or that 
all disturbance, domestic or foreign, can be 
wholly prevented or cured. 

The government should cooperate. It plays 
a large part in the credit structure of the 
country. Its fiscal system has most impor- 
tant bearings. For instance, I believe an in- 
quiry might develop that our system of taxes 
upon capital gains directly encourages infla- 
tion by strangling the free movement of land 
and securities. 

The regulatory functions of the Federal 
and State Governments also have a bearing 
on this subject, through their effect upon 
the financial strength of the railways and 
utilities. During a period of depression the 
soundest and most available method of re- 
lief to unemployment is expansion of pub- 
lic works and construction in the utilities, 
railways and heavy industries. * * * 

I have never believed that our form of 
government could satisfactorily solve ec®- 
nomic problems by direct action—could suc- 
cessfully conduct business institutions. The 
government can and must cure abuses. What 
the government can do best is to encourage 
and assist in the creation and development 
of institutions controlled by our citizens and 
evolved by themselves from their own needs 
and their own experience and directed in a 
sense of trusteeship of public interest. The 
Federal Reserve is such an institution. * * # 


Appeal to Bankers 

I wish to revert to the influence of the 
bankers, through encouragement and leader- 
ship, in expedition of our recovery from the 
present situation. You have already done 
much, and at this juncture the responsibility 
of those in control of money and credit is 
very great. Without faith on your part and 
without your good offices, the early return 
to full prosperity cannot be accomplished. 
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This depression will be shortened largely to 
the degree that you feel that you can pru- 
dently, by counsel and specific assistance, 
instill into your clients from industry, agri- 
culture and commerce a feeling of assurance. 

We know that one of the prerequisites of 
ending a depression is an ample supply of 
credit at low rates of interest. This supply 
and these rates are now available through 
the cooperation of the banks and the Federal 
Reserve System. 

The income of a large part of our people 
is not reduced by the depression but it is 
affected by unnecessary fears and pessimism, 
the result of which is to slacken the con- 
sumption of goods and discourage enterprise. 
Here the very atmosphere of your offices will 
affect the mental attitude and, if you please, 
courage, of the individuals who will depend 
upon you for both counsel and money. 

Many, perhaps all of you, have been 
through other periods of depression. Those 
of you who have had occasion to review the 
experience of the past will, I believe, join in 
the thought that there comes a time in 


every depression when the changed attitude 
of the financial agencies can help the upward 
movement in our economic forces. 

I started with the premise that this ques- 
tion of stability was much more than a prob- 


lem in academic economics—it is a great 
human problem, for it involves the happiness 
of millions of homes. 

Be fe ae 


YEARS OF PLENTY COMING 


“Biblical history tells about the years 
of plenty followed by the lean years. 
Today we call them cycles. 
We have learned to shorten the lean 
years, but the effects are still the same. 
And they come over and over again. 
Today, unemployed men and women, 
erperiencing lean days, are promising 
themselves that ‘if good times ever 
come back they will work harder, 
spend less, save more and provide more 
effectively for the future. We who are 
still at work, earning the same wages 
as in prosperous times (and that’s 
about 8O per cent of us) are learning 
to live within our incomes; to set aside 
a greater part of our earnings for the 
inevitable bad times, and to enjoy 
SECURELY good times when they are 
here. 

“Well, better times are coming—dads 
they always do.” 


business 


—Harris Creech, 
President Cleveland Trust Company. 





PROTECTING BUSINESS AND THE PUBLIC AGAINST 
RECURRENCE OF SPECULATIVE EXCESSES 


WHAT WILL THE FEDERAL RESERVE DO IN THE NEXT STOCK 
MARKET BOOM? 


RICHARD M. HURD 
President, Lawyers Mortgage Company of New York 


(Epiror’s Nore: 


A great variety of major and contributory reasons are assigned for 


the present business reverse. While there appears a general tendency to ignore the dearly- 
bought lessons taught by the stock market collapse last year, there is also a profound 
feeling among thoughtful men of finance and business, that available and other defined 
agencies should be set up which will protect business and finance as well as the investor 


and the public, against recurrence of speculative mania. 


Mr. Hurd frankly retraces 


causes as a necessary basis for indicated formulas of a constructive character.) 


HE Federal Reserve Board is generally 

understood to have been given vast 

powers of expanding or contracting 
credit with a view to moderating depressions 
or booms. In this, our Federal Reserve 
banks were to follow the great central banks 
of Europe, which by lowering or advancing 
the rate of discount, have successfully 
checked excessive departures from normal 
financial conditions. 

Whenever our Reserve banks have ex- 
panded credit in time of depression and 
thus facilitated gradual and orderly liquida 
tion, in place of destructive financial spasms, 
only public approbation has been expressed. 

How has it been when the shoe is on the 
other foot? No greater opportunity has ever 
been afforded than during the growth of the 
speculative mania in 1928 and 1929. Week 
by week, brokers’ loans climbed from the 
old levels of two to three billions up to eight 
and one-half billions, a condition which 
aroused grave alarm among those not in 
the market. So prolonged had been the 
rise in the prices of stocks and so great the 
speculative excitement, that it was consid- 
ered a sound business transaction to borrow 
call money at 20 per cent for the marginal 
purchase of stocks yielding from 2 per cent 
down to nothing. The bids for capital, aver- 
aging as high as 8 per cent or 9 per cent for 
months at a time, drew money from all the 
world. 

It is, of course, not the function of the 
Federal Reserve Board to concern itself with 
the prices for stocks. But it is a function 
of the Federal Reserve Board to take action 
vhen excessive borrowings threaten the sta- 
bility of the entire financial structure. 

What did the Federal Reserve bank do to 
check excessive loans? Only a few feeble 


and ineffectual warnings were issued. Stuart 
Chase in “Prosperity—Fact or Myth,” calls 
attention to “the jeers and catcalls with 
which the Stock Exchange greets its (the 
Federal Reserve bank) attempts to regulate 
speculative loans.” The intensity of the op- 
position to such a move testifies to the fear 
of the result. 


Speculation Sustained by Optimistic 
Statements 

The powers behind the speculative movye- 
ment knew well that booms cannot operate 
without huge supplies of credit and that any 
move to reduce brokers’ loans would in- 
stantly lower stock prices. They also knew 
that they had powerful friends in Washing- 
ton to uphold their operations. James Trus- 
low Adams in “Presidential Prosperity,” 
Harper's Magazine, August, 1930, catalogs 
the efforts to hold up the stock market be- 
tween January, 1927 and October 31, 1925, 
by means of optimistic statements issued 
from the White House and the Treasury. 
This period of nearly two years was one of 
rapid advances in the market, followed at 
times by recessions. 


These optimistic statements were mostly 
issued when stocks were falling and in many 
cases, though not all, started another upward 


march of stock prices. Thus to briefly quote 
Mr. Adams, “in January, 1927, when the 
Commercial & Financial Chronicle stated that 
a business reaction was under way, Mr. 
Coolidge predicted continued prosperity an41 
Mr. Mellon advised the American people that 
all was well. The stock market continued to 
fall. In March, 1927, Mr. Mellon gave out 
a statement, practically impliying that inter- 
est rates would not rise for ten months. The 
market immediately turned upward, although 
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in about three weeks it again began to sag. 
Mr. Mellon then issued a much stronger 
statement, in which he again predicted low 
interest rates, claimed that brokers’ loans 
were not too high and predicted general 
prosperity. The market at once began to 
climb again. 

“In June, 1927, the advance began to 
weaken and Mr. Coolidge issued a statement 
giving to the people an optimistic view of 
conditions and again predicting satisfactory 
business for the rest of the year. The mar- 
ket at once started on a wild climb. Early 
in January, 1928S the market broke heavily 
and on January 7, 1928, Mr. Coolidge issued 
a statement at the White House in which 
he said that he did not consider the loans 
too high and that there was nothing un- 
favorable in the figure to which they had 
attained. During January and February, 
1928, the market was quiet and declining 
and on February 29, 1928, Mr. Coolidge an- 
nounced that he could see no such falling 
off in business as to indicate a lack of pros- 
perity. The market again started to rise. 

“Early in June, 1928, the market broke 
badly and on the 14th, Mr. Mellon stated 
that the break was without significance and 
that he could not say that stocks were too 
high or that speculation had assumed undue 
proportions. In September, 1928, stocks con- 
tinued to forge ahead, but Mr. Mellon made 
a report that the country was prosperous 
and that he saw no indication of a slump 
or a depression. On October 26, 1928, stocks 
broke sharply and on the 31st. Mr. Coolidge 
announced that the foundations of 
were very strong.” 


business 


Discount Rate Raised Too Late 

In the spring of 1929, the branch banks of 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston voted 
to advance the rate of discount. This was 
forbidden by the Federal Reserve Board of 
Washington of which the Secretary of the 
Treasury was ex-officio Chairman. Thus the 
Federal Reserve banks as a system had not 
a chance to act because overridden by higher 
powers. Moreover, public sentiment, as ex- 
pressed by fifteen million people “playing 
the market.” would not tolerate any checks 
to the boom or any voices raised to counsel 
caution. Only a few people who had_ pre- 
served their economic balance tried unsuc- 
cessfully to warn of the coming disaster. 

When in August, 1929, the Federal Reserve 
Board did raise the rate of rediscount from 
5 per cent to 6 per cent, it was too late to 
affect the situation. The fat was in the fire 
and the crash was bound to come, just as it 
would have come had there been no Federal 
Reserve System. 
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What would have been the result had the 
Federal Reserve Bank in Washington backed 
up the branch banks of New York, Philadel- 
phia and Boston in April, 19297 Reference 
to the violent rise in the level of stock prices 
during the six months between April, 1929 
and the crash of October, 1929, indicates that 
had the bubble been pricked in April, 1929, 
the drop in securities might have been only 
twenty billions instead of forty billions. Ob- 
viously also the long list of failures and 
bankruptcies would have been diminished, 
unemployment lessened and the period of 
depression shortened. 


Instrumentalities to Check Intensive Booms 

To endeavor to do away entirely with 
booms and depressions is a counsel of per- 
fection. As long as human nature remains 
the same and as long as economic conditions 
in all countries continue to vary widely from 
time to time, periods of optimism and _ pessi- 
mism will succeed each other. Since the 
laws of dynamics apply in economics and 
finance, it is clear that the higher the boom 
the lower the depression. It logically fol- 
lows that the only way to avoid 
depressions is to check intensive 
Powerful instrumentalities for this purpose 
exist in all civilized countries, the Federa} 
Reserve Bank in the United States and the 
great Central Banks in European countries. 
In England when speculative loans have 
threatened to get out of hand. the Bank of 
England has advanced the rate of discount 
and notified the bankers that the rate would 
continue to be advanced until control 
re-established. 

There is neither in England nor in Amer- 
ica any limit to which the Bank of Eng- 
land or the Federal Reserve Bank can ad- 
vance the rate of discount. Also, the Federal 
Reserve Bank can use other weapons to en- 
force its control. It can sell U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds. It can adopt a hostile attitude 
towards rediscounting for the banks. By 
firm and decisive action it can make money 
tight and change the psychology of the mar- 
ket. Experience has shown that the only 
effective time for such an instrumentality as 
the Federal Reserve banks to act is before 
speculative manias become too intense. 

Owing to the inaction and impotence of 
the Federal Reserve Board in 1929, the con- 
trol of the money market was seized by the 
public, brokers’ loans by “others,” mounting 
to some four billions. Such an assumption 
of banking powers by corporations and indi- 
viduals constituted a grave danger to the 
whole banking system. For when “others” 
called their loans the only place to which 
they could be shifted was the banks. Call 


severe 


booms. 


Was 
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loans on stock securities by “others” should 
be prohibited by law. 


Where the Responsibility Rests 

Had the Federal Reserve banks acted 
promptly in the spring of 1929, they would 
never have lost control of the financial situa- 
tion. While the blame for their inaction cen- 
ters primarily upon the Federal Reserve 
Board in Washington, they should not bear 
all the blame. Naturally the speculators, 
who were neglecting their business to watch 
the tape, were all in favor of the boom. Also 
the bankers who could have combined to 
exert powerful pressure on the side of con- 
servatism, let matters drift, presumably be- 
their banks were profiting by high 
interest rates. 


cause 


Throughout this period, the general pub- 
lic believed that their profits were real and 
that they could be gathered at any moment. 
With a market advancing sensationally and 
with a heavy Federal Income tax on capita! 
gains—a tax unknown in other civilized 
countries—the public did not want to sell se- 
curities. As for the bankers, they did not 
realize the anxiety felt by conservative busi 
ness men outside the field of speculation. As 
these men watched brokers’ loans 
climb to eight and a half billion dollars, due 
on demand and based upon prices of stocks 
running twenty, thirty and forty times their 
earnings, they had grave fears for the integ- 
rity of the entire banking structure. Those 
of the bankers, who looked to profit rather 
than to safety, overlooked the fact that if a 
widespread lack of confidence in the banks 
had developed, they would have found them- 
selves in trouble as well as the stock market. 
The modern facility with which capital can 
be transferred is a two edged sword which 
cuts deep when confidence is impaired. 


The Time to Reflect 

A year ago, prior to the crash, a United 
States Senator stated that “a situation is 
developing which might result in the bank- 
ruptey of the banks.” He was sharply criti- 
cized for making a statement that might 
lead to serious trouble. Such ao criticism 
cannot 


business 


lie at the present time when money 
is easy and the banks are in strong condi- 


tion. Now is the time, therefore, to reflect 
upon the possible dangers of a year ago. To 
take one week only—when “others” were 
cashing in their loans to the amount of 
$1.580,000,000 in the week of October 30, 1929 
and out-of-town banks were e¢alling their 
loans to the amount of $707,000,000, New 
York bankers increased their own commit- 
ments by $992,000,000. If the “others” and 
the out-of-town banks had not redeposited 
their paid-off loans in the New York banks, 
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but had sent the money to other cities, how 
could the New York banks have been able 
to take over these loans? In such an event, 
the Stock Exchange would have been com- 
pelled to close. The payment of call loans 
would then have been a matter of negotia- 
tion, as happened when the Stock Exchange 
closed in August, 1914. It 
most fortunate for outside legitimate busi- 
ness that matters did not come to this ex- 
treme, but would not the banks have been 
wise to cooperate in checking the great specu- 
lation before the dangers were so real? 


was, of course 


Constructive Suggestions 

In a thoughtful article in Trust Com- 
PANIES of November, 1929, Fred I. Kent, di- 
rector of the Bankers Trust Company, mad>2 
& number of constructive suggestions, among 
them being briefly 

1. To remove the 
capital gains. 

~. To create a joint committee of the New 
York Clearing House and the Stock Ex: 
change, which should establish the basis of 
the value of stocks for loan purposes on the 
percentages of earnings to price, rather than 
on market price alone. 

3. To enable the same committee to pass 
upon the listing of contemplated new = se- 
curity issues, taking into consideration the 
total loans required to carry such securities 
during distribution and the general 
market conditions. 

The Stock Exchange and the Clearing 
House, in other words the banks, are mutu- 
ally dependent and Mr. Kent's suggestion 
looks to a close working agreement between 
them, tending towards more conservative 
policies. The result aimed at would be great- 
er safety for the banks in their loans on 
securities and fewer violent fluctuations for 
the Stock Exchange. The obvious difficulty 
With this proposal is that the Stock Exchange 
would be giving up some of their powers in 
order to obtain the cooperation and backing 
of the banks. Many will think that such a 
working agreement, which would increase 
public confidence, both in the banks and in 
the Stock Exchange, would be well worth 
the necessary price. 

However, in the last analysis, power re- 
sides with the Federal Reserve bank, because 
of its control of credit, which is the back- 
bone of our economic life. If all the forces 
involved, banking, public and governmental, 
will support the Federal Reserve Bank in 
restrictive measures while booms are raging, 
in the belief that the prevention of depres- 
sions is better than their cure, the Unite 
States will never again experience such a 
collapse as we are now going through. 


Federal Income tax on 


money 
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FACING THE MAJOR PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN 
BANKING 


ECONOMIC SIGNIFICANCE OF BANK FAILURES AND TREND TOWARD 
BRANCH AND GROUP BANKING 


R. S. HECHT 


President Hibernia Bank and Trust Company of New Orleans and Chairman of Economic Policy Commis- 
sion, American Bankers Association 


(Epitor’s Nore: It is fair to say that Mr. Hecht’s masterful presentation of ‘‘Prob- 
lems We Bankers Must Meet’ at the opening session of the recent annual convention 
of the American Bankers Association, will go down into American banking annals as 
a classic among the most reasoned, courageous and illuminating contributions on epochal 
changes which now are reshaping the structure and fashioning the future of banking 
in the United States. His graphic analysis and the conclusions which he submits re- 
garding bank failures, the growth of branch and group banking and the economic causes 
which demand frank recognition, represent not only his own views. As chairman of 
the Economic Policy Commission of the American Bankers Association, which has devoted 
erhaustive debate and deliberation to the problems under review, his recommendations 
also have the unanimous endorsement of this Commission.) 


HE numerous bank failures occurring 
in certain sections of the country, the 
difficult struggle for existence by the 


which I want to refer at least briefly. As a 
by-product of the very active debate on our 
other banking problems the opinion has sey- 


eral times been expressed that a single bank- 
jurisdiction should be substituted for 
present dual banking system. At the 


smaller unit banks, the rapid growth of 
group and chain banking, the increasing ing 
agitation in favor of the extension of branch ovr 
banking and the proposed changes in Fed- 
eral Reserve policies, are all “problems which 
we bankers must meet.” However, they are 
not problems which can safely be considered 
from a narrow banking view alone. They 
are problems which greatly affect the public 
welfare and convenience. The public there- 
fore has a right to sit in with us in the con- 
sideration of these problems and we in turn 
have a right to demand that the public give 
serious thought to these problems and help 
us solve them on the broad basis of the publie 
good. 

Suggestions for the improvement of our 
banking system are constantly being made 
and multitudinous amendments to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act have been before us almost 
Since the day the new system came into 
being. Most of these proposed amendments 
involve merely questions of banking prac- 
tice and technique and those I will not at- 
tempt to discuss. Other suggested changes 
go beyond these every day banking problems 
and deeply concern public policy and eco- 
nomic welfare. It is to these latter prob- 
lems I shall devote my discussion. 


Defense of State Banking System 
There is, however, a proposed change in 
our banking system on which there has of 
late been a good deal of discussion and to 


RUDOLPH S. HECHT 
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spring meeting of the Executive Council, 
President Barton of the National Bank Di- 
vision raised the question whether “in the 
interest of economy, efficiency and sound 
banking uniformity we should not bring all 
banking under a single jurisdiction.” The 
matter was referred to the Economic Policy 
Commission for study and report. The com- 
mission has weighed the arguments pro and 
con but continues to favor the retention of 
ovr dual banking system. 

Speaking for myself, I believe there are 
just as good reasons why there should be 
state as well as national banks, as that there 
should be state as well as a national gov- 
ernment. I do not think that analogy is far- 
fetched. The states should not surrender all 
political jurisdiction to the central govern- 
ment, and the local business life of the states 
should not be made to surrender all control 
over financial functions to national finan- 
cial instrumentalities. There are many vari- 
ations of business conditions from state to 
state and there are special fiscal require- 
ments of the various states. It is entirely 
logical, therefore, that the states should 
retain the right to charter banks so as to 
mold and direct their affairs in accordance 
with the states’ governmental and business 
requirements and keep them adapted to local- 
ized sentiment and conditions. 


Federal Reserve System Not Weakened by 
Voluntary Membership 
The argument is sometimes advanced that 
the dual system jeopardizes the life of the 


Federal Reserve System because under it 
there is a large group of banks that are free 
to remain out of or to withdraw from the 
system. Facts and figures prove that this is 
a specious argument. It is true that there 
has recently been some shifting from n«- 
tional to state charters especially in cases of 
mergers of large national banks with banks 
operating under state charters. However, 
the Federal Reserve System was not weak- 
ened in this process because the merged in- 
stitutions almost universally retained their 
membership in the system on a voluntary 
basis. Moreover, the records show that state 
bank members are just as good as members 
of the system as national banks and the ratio 
of state banks resources in the Federal Re- 
serve System is constantly growing. In 1922, 
national banks held about 65 per cent of the 
resources of Reserve members, and state 
banks about 35 per cent, while in 1929, the 
nationals held only 60 per cent and_ state 
banks 40 per cent. 

It is quite probable that the state bank- 
ing code in many instances represents a 
closer adjustment to local conditions than 
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could be had under the national banking 
laws, and this is a situation that should be 
retained. One of our Commission members 
takes the stand, and I agree with him, that 
there should not be competition between 
two banking codes. He truly says compe- 
tition should be between bank themselves 
and not betireen the laws under which they 
operate. The effort to offer too great allure- 
ments in one code as against the other could 
lead only to weak banking laws. But I do 
think that there should be the alternative 
opportunities that now exist from which 
banking institutions and local business inter- 
ests may choose, so that they can function or 
conduct their business relationships under 
that banking code which best meets the con- 
ditions of the times and of the place as they 
see them. 

This has been illustrated in both directions. 
In states where such unsound laws as the 
guarantee of deposits were operative state 
banks had the opportunity to 
baleful effect of such 
hand, when a_ court 


escape the 
laws. On the other 
decision was handed 
down in Worcester, Massachusetts. which 
rendered uncertain the position of trust 
assets acquired by a national bank through 
a merger with a state bank, it was a real 
ndvantage for national banks affected = te 
take out and operate under a state charter. 
either on a temporary or a permanent basis. 
as circumstances make expedient. In my 
opinion, bankers, national as well as. state. 
should combat the thought that conceives o! 
depriving us of the vitalizing benefits of our 
dual system. 

But let me now pass to a discussion of two 
problems in which the public to even a great- 
er extent is deeply concerned as well as the 
banking profession. The first and most im 
portant of these is the problem of bank fail- 
ures. 


The Problem of Bank Failures 

Bank failures not only mean loss to bank 
stockholders and the impairment of confi- 
dence in other banks; they also mean injury 
to the general public through loss of deposits 
and the deprivation of Communities of requi- 
site financial facilities. This problem, un- 
fortunately, has again been brought very 
much to the fore this vear after we though. 
we had reason to believe there had been a 
turn for the better. Official records show 
that in the year ended June 30th this year. 
there were 75S bank suspensions with de- 
posits of $355,500,000. In point of numbers 
this is the highest mortality in any year 
since the war, except 1924 when there were 
915 suspensions and in 1927 when there were 
S31. In point of deposits it was the high- 
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est, even exceeding the $297,900,000 reported 
for 1924, and $266,600,000 for 1927. 

Following 1927 there was an encouraging 
drop in failures, there being but 484 in the 
year ending June 30, 1928, with deposits of 
$158,700,000, and 551 in the year ending 
June 30, 1929, with $182,300,000 in deposits. 
During the last ten years about 5,700 banks 
have suspended, mostly in the agricultural 
districts, tying up gross deposits of almost 
two billion dollars, or to be more exact, 
$1,950,000,000, a considerable part of which 
meant ultimate loss. 

The bank failure problem has been chiefly 
a small rural bank problem. Official studies 
covering a recent eight year period show 
that more than four-fifths of all the banks 
in the United States are situated in small 
towns with average capital of about $44,000 
and it is among these small banks that most 
of the failures have occurred. 
per cent 
tional 


Seventy-one 
of the suspended banks, both na- 
and state, were capitalized below 
$50,000 each and SS per cent under $100,000, 
but by far the largest number of failures 
occurred among banks having capital of $25,- 
000 or less, these constituting 63 per cent 
of the failures. Over 40 per cent failed 
in towns with between 500 and 1,000 popula- 
tion; 20 per cent in towns of from 1,000 to 
2.500, and 12 per cent occurred in 
from 2,500 to 10,000 population. In 
about 92 per cent of the failures 
places having less than 10,000 
The failures in the present 
creases, Which are general, 
the agricultural states, again em- 
phasize that the situation presents prepon- 
derantly a small bank and small town prob- 
lem. 


towns 
short, 
were in 
population. 
period of in- 


although most 


acute in 


Causes of Bank Failures 

In 1927 at the Houston Convention of the 
Association, the Economic Policy Commis- 
sion presented an exhaustive report on the 
question of bank failures and their causes 
in which its main conclusions in summary 
were as follows: 

1. Adverse conditions precipitated numer- 
ous failures of financially weak and unskill- 
fully managed banks. 

2. A excessive number of banks is the 
most potent single cause of failure. 

3. This situation can be corrected in part 
by increased capital requirements, and more 
completely by the limitation of new charters 
to the needs of the community for additional 
banks. 

4. In view of the heavy legal and moral 
responsibilities of bank directors, closer su- 
pervision by them is desirable in their own 
interest and would serve to correct much 
that leads to insolvency. 
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5. While additional restrictive legislation 
covering loans and investments is not fa- 
vored, the more immediate enforcement of 
existing statutes is approved. 

6. The clearing house examination system 
has been in general highly advantageous and 
its further growth is to be anticipated. 

7. As a plan feasible for immediate and 
general adoption, the organization of local 
regional associations of banks for the pur- 
pose of supporting and securing the more 
effective use of the existing system of exam- 
inations is strongly recommended. 


Economic Shifts Affecting Banking Solvency 
and Earnings 

We believe those conclusions of three 
years ago are still applicable today. How- 
ever, there is another economic factor which 
presently aggravates the problems of the 
small country bank to a greater degree than 
ever before and therefore calls for special 
emphasis at this time. That is the constant 
shift of business from the smaller to the 
larger centers, thus leaving many country 
banks without sufficient economic support 
and making more difficult than ever the 
struggle of these banks to show sufficient 
earnings to keep them in a sound and 
healthy condition. 


Nore: At this point Mr. Hecht quoted from 
an address by Benjamin M. Anderson, Ir., 
economist of the Chase National Bank of 
New York, describing some of the technical 
and economic difficulties achich beset the 
small unit banker. 

It is axiomatic that unless a bank is profit- 
able it is not safe for itself and it is not safe 
for its community. A bank that is making 
satisfactory earnings can absorb the in- 
evitable losses that occur in normal business. 
A bank with inadequate earnings cannot 
meet these normal contingencies. The real 
problem, then, is broader than merely that of 
bank failures. Its solution would comprise 
the existence of conditions under which all 
well managed banks normally would be able 
to make satisfactory earnings in order to 
he safe as well as profitable. Economic 
forces are making it constantly more diffi- 
cult for even well managed banks to make 
adequate earnings. We do not see how we 
can change the economic conditions that are 
responsible for this change. They are an 
inherent part of the times in which we live. 
The adjustment, then, must come in banking. 


Suggested Remedies to Combat Banking 
Mortality 
suggested 
lies in stronger capital structures for banks 
in the smaller classes—that there should be 


Some have that the remedy 
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a minimum capitalization with which banks 
should be allowed to operate, say of $50,000. 
This suggestion is sound but it must be re- 
membered that there are many communities 
that need banking services but yet do not 
furnish sufficient business to return adequate 
earnings on such capitalization. 

Others suggest that when banks cannot 
increase earnings to the point of necessary 
profit, they must reduce overhead and oper- 
ating expenses through better management. 
But there is a limit to reductions in expenses, 
there is a point beyond which this cannot 
go without destroying efficiency. As to im- 
proving management, I have on frequent 
occasions in the past paid high tribute to the 
elected and the appointed officers of this 
Association who have in recent years ac- 
complished so much in preaching and teach- 
ing this doctrine of better management of 
banks. But when all is said and done, there 
are very practical limits to the quality and 
quantity of banking and managerial talent 
and experience which the modest earning 
sapacity of a small unit bank can command. 


New Adjustments Necessary in Banking Laws 
and Alignments 

therefore, there emerges this 
thought: Have not changing economic con- 
ditions in the United States created ex- 
igencies that cannot fully be met under our 
present banking organization? Are not some 
changes needed to adjust the banking busi- 
ness to these new conditions? Are there not 
some old laws that need to be adapted to new 
circumstances? Is not the remote small unit 
bank operating under present adverse con- 
ditions reaching a point where it is unable 
to stand alone and must sooner or later be 
integrated with the banking strength of the 
nearby financial center? 

The answer to these questions must be 
found largely along the lines of public policy, 
but if we grant these premises we grant that 
a certain modification must be made in the 
branch banking picture in the United States, 
and we give more particular attention to this 
thought under our next question, namely, 
Unit vs. Branch or Group Banking. 


Clearly, 


Opposed to Creation of Banking Monopoly 


But before I pass to a discussion of that 
subject, I want to make it clear that at heart 
I still hold to the same views concerning our 
Unit Banking system which I expressed in 
an address at the Philadelphia Convention 


two years ago. My sympathies still are with 
the independent banker and I am as much 
as ever opposed to the creation of a bank- 
ing monopoly in the hands of a limited few. 
Nor have I any doubt that there still is 
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plenty of room and plenty of opportunity 
for the well managed unit bank operating in 
a territory capable of producing sufficient 
business to permit of profitable operation. 

I also still hold to the opinion that public 
welfare demands the maintenance and 
strengthening of our independent Unit Bank- 
ing system wherever its services are eco- 
nomically justifiable. However, the march 
of events of the past few years seems to 
draw us irresistibly towards some modi- 
fication of our banking structure and I feel 
that if economic developments and the best 
interests of the public demand some changes 
we bankers have no right to oppose them 
from any selfish standpoint. We must of 
course insist on very thoughtful consideration 
of the many problems involved before we 
subseribe to new theories or approve legis- 
lation which might result in the hasty scrap- 
ping of old practices and traditions which 
have served us well in the past. 


Unit vs. Branch or Group Banking 

For nearly two years the Economic Policy 
Commission has studied intensively the rapid 
growth of multiple banking organizations in 
the forms of group, chain and branch bank- 
ing systems. At the San Francisco conven- 
tion last year it presented its first prelimi- 
nary report. We approached the subject 
strictly as a fact finding body and kept our 
report on that basis, without expressing any 
opinions pro or con, but simply as an un- 
prejudiced economic study. We are contin- 
uing our study in the same attitude and 
whatever convictions we may have developed 
are based not on partisanship but on the 
recognition of what we earnestly believe 
are undeniable facts. 

Since the compilation of that first report 
there were for a time further important 
changes in certain aspects of group and chain 
bank systems mainly along the line of in- 
creasing the number of banks and the volume 
of resources comprised under this type of 
financial organization. Speaking in round 
numbers, there are now about 275 definitely 
known group or chain bank organizations 
in the United States, comprising about 2,000 
member banks and embracing some $15,- 
000,000,000 in banking resources. They exist 
in varying degrees of importance in all ex- 
cept half a dozen states. It is quite likely 
that the growth of the group banking move- 
ment would have gone ahead even faster 
than it has during the past year had it not 
been retarded by two factors. One was the 
business reaction which naturally slowed 
down all capital enterprises. The other was 
the activity of governmental consideration 
of this movement, especially congressional 
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hearings and legislative discussions at Wash- 
ington, which caused many leaders in the 
group banking field to try to maintain vir- 
tually the status quo until they could de- 
termine what government action may be 
contemplated. 


Multiple Banking Developments 
Taking multiple banking developments as 
a whole, that is combining group and branch 
banking figures, since many consider group 
banking really a special form of branch 
banking, or else simply a transitional stage 
from unit to branch banking, recent data 
of the Federal Reserve Board showed the 
following: There were in operation 24,650 
banks. There were 3,550 branches. This 
gave a total of 28,200 banking places in the 
United States. In this total, 6.350 banking 
places were either branches or members of 
groups or both, leaving 21,850 banking in- 
stitutions that might be definitely termed 
independent unit banks. These figures in- 
dicate that some 25 per cent of our banking 
facilities are now involved in one form or 
another of multiple organization of chain, 
group or branch banking type. At the time 
these figures were compiled, all banks in 
the United States had total loans and in- 
vestments of $58,500,000,000 of which these 
multiple systems held $30,000,000,000, or more 
than half. 

We therefore, cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact that alongside of our unit banking sys- 
tem, which has done so much for the devel- 
opment of our country, there has grown up 
an important new system of various multiple 
banking organizations. and 


Group chain 


banking on an astonishing scale, we already 


have with us. Branch banking has been only 
moderately extended since the passage of the 
McFadden Bill—but further modification of 
the laws permitting its extension within 
somewhat broader lines than now exist in- 
evitably lies ahead. 


Branch Banking Within ‘‘Trade Areas’’ 

Congress is taking up the discussion in a 
serious way. The testimony already col- 
lected is very voluminous and covers a wide 
range of recommendations as to what should 
be done. Time forbids my giving you even 
a brief summary of the divergent views ex- 
pressed but I must mention at least a few 
of the arguments advanced and some of the 
definite recommendations which were made. 

The Comptroller of the Currency officially 
recommended that national banks shall be 
given branch banking powers within what he 
calls the “trade areas” surrounding their 
places of operation in all states, regardless 
of state laws dealing with branch banking. 
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That, in other words, would mean that Con- 
gress would force branch banking upon most 
states against their will. It would mean 
branch banking for the United States in 
every section and on state-wide and inter- 
state lines, as against the present situation, 
where we have state-wide branch banking 
permitted for state banks in only nine states, 
limited branch banking permitted in eleven 
states, the establishment of branches on any 
basis prohibited in twenty-three states, and 
home city or community branch banking 
for national banks under restricted condi- 
tions in states permitting branch banking 
for state banks. 

The Comptroller’s theory is that this would 
strengthen the national banks, would ex- 
tend the benefits and strength of city bank- 
ing organization to the country districts and 
allow national banks to adapt themselves to 
modern regional economic developments and 
requirements, which, he claims are evidenced 
in the spread of group and chain banking, 
in some sections of the country through 
what might be designated as economic trade 
areas, comprising sometimes several states, 
and in other instances largely along Federal 
Reserve District lines. The Comptroller ex- 
pressed the opinion that “trade-area”’ branch 
banking if legalized would supersede group 
bank systems, which however, if they should 
continue to exist, he would bring under some 
measure of Federal supervision where they 
comprise members of the National Bank or 
Federal Reserve Systems. 


Former Governor Young’s Views 

Former Governor Young of the Federal 
Reserve Board, also appeared before the 
Banking and Currency Committee. He ex- 
pressed himself as being in general agree- 
ment with the Comptroller in respect to the 
proposal for “trade-area” branch banking, 
which, he said, is preferable to group bank- 
ing. He said that group banking, however, 
constitutes an economic development along 
trade area lines, and that it will continue 
to spread unless it is checked. He opposed 
an arbitrary check without the substitution 
of something more desirable, and said that 
he thought “trade-area” branch banking 
would serve as such a substitute that would 
check group banking. 

He expressed himself as opposed to nation- 
wide branch banking at present, as proposed 
by some, because our bankers are not yet 
prepared by experience and training for bank- 
ing of that scope. But he did say—and this 
is significant—that if “trade-area” branch 
banking were permitted, he believed it would 
in time evolve into nation-wide branch bank- 
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ing after our bankers became trained and 
experienced in the larger technique of “trade- 
area” banking. He also expressed the belief 
that ultimately “trade-area’’ banking would 
evolve under control of relatively few banks, 
but he did not believe this would mean mon- 
opoly or lack of competition. 


Congressional Hearings at Washington 

The Banking and Currency Committee also 
called a number of operating heads of some 
of the great group systems. These men de- 
clared that they found, under certain con- 
ditions, definite operating and economic ad- 
vantage in both group and branch banking 
over independent unit banking, Some thought 
group banking was only a transitional stage, 
that branch banking was preferable and if it 
were permitted on an extensive enough scale 
they would change their groups over to 
branch system. Others held that group bank- 
ing is permanent and was preferable as be- 
ing more fiexible and maintaining greater 
local independence and contact. Some held 
that the ideal plan was a combination of the 
two, with group bank units for localities 
strong enough to support complete banking 
institutions, and with branch offices extend- 
ing further out into the smaller places re- 
quiring banking services but not larze enough 
to support complete banks. 

These bankers evinced a broad minded 
financial viewpoint and a high sense of social 
responsibility. Most of them declared that 
they believed there would always be room for 
vigorous independent unit bank competitors. 
They referred to the broad economic changes 
that have taken place, such as I alluded to 
earlier in my remarks, and took the stand 
that the necessary adjustments of the bank- 
ing structure could be properly worked out 
along group or branch lLanking lines or a 
combination of them. This structure, cover- 
ing an extended area, they argue, has the 
diversification that a detached unit bank 
in a one-crop or one-industry town cannot 
have, can give a community the banking 
facilities it needs, either a complete bank or 
an office or a part-time service where the vol- 
ume of business would not supply earnings 
on the capital required for an independent 
bank, and would give all the communities 
it serves advantages of large capital and 
high managerial ability emanating from the 
main offices. 

Preserving Values in Unit Banking 

Unit bankers also appeared before the 
committee. They expressed viewpoints to 
which we all will sincerely render hearty 
agreement. Indeed, at the hearings those 
who took a position in favor of an extension 
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of branch banking very distinctly expressed 
full understanding of the values of unit bank- 
ing also. 

Governor Young indicated that his  po- 
sition in favor of branch banking was taken 
with great reluctance inasmuch as he himself 
Was a country banker and his sympathies 
were With the unit bank. Most of the wit- 
before the committee granted the 
force of the major arguments in favor of 
the unit bank, namely, that if the unit bank 
can be made strong enough it is better fitted 
to care for local interests because its officers 
are in closer touch with the local conditions, 
their own interests and the interests of their 
banks are inseparable from the interests of 
the community, their institution is an object 
of local pride and represents the indepen- 
dence and self-reliance of the community of 
Which it is part and parcel and with which it 
must rise or fall. Thus the position of the 
unit bank where conditions warrant its con- 
tinued prosperity is unassailable. We be- 
lieve, and it seemed to be the well-nigh unani- 
mous feeling at the hearings, that the strong. 
well-managed unit bank should be preserved 
and will undoubtedly continue to live and 
prosper. 


hesses 


Arguments in Favor of Branch Banking 

But on the other hand, the powerful eco- 
nomic forces behind the development of mul- 
tiple bank organizations seem to indicate 
that unit banks will inevitably have to divide 
the field with some form of integrated bank- 
ing organization, We find the country facing 
the very definite issue to decide 
later the relative parts unit, 
branch banking shall play in 
banking policy and structure. 


sooner or 
group and 
our national 


The hearings already had at Washington 
demonstrated that there is a fairly unani- 
mous feeling that branch banking within the 
limits of a community is not open to serious 
objection and improves both the service and 
strength of local banks. It was also strongly 
argued that branch banks, either of “county 
seat” banks or of larger banks in neighbor- 
hood cities, are probably the most effective 
means of affording satisfactory banking serv- 
ice to communities under 5000 population. It 
was further urged, with obvious equity, that 
national banks should be allowed to operate 
branch banks upon the same basis as their 
competitors in state systems. 

The foregoing facts show clearly that 
whether we will or not, changes are taking 
place in the field in which banking works 
that create problems we bankers must meet. 
We must bear in mind, however, that changes 
in the banking world are not always accepted 
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with the same equanimity by the public as 
are changes in the field of Commerce and the 
fear of monopolistic control of our finances 
is as old as the country itself. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that we hear the question 
raised outside as well as inside banking as 
to whether the changes now going on in our 
banking structure constitute the looming of 
a monopolistic menace not only to the individ- 
ual unit banker, but to general business as 
well. While I do not think there presently 
exists any such danger, these questions can- 
not be ignored. 


Must Guard Against Banking Monopoly 

If changes are developing in banking which 
cause public bankers must 
guide those changes so that there shall be 
no impairment of public confidence in bank- 
ing. If we grant that a new integration is 
to take place in banking organizations, with 
perhaps increased size and power for some, 
we must also insist that the creation of 
monopolies, or even the appearance of such 
a centralization of financial power as to be 
able to exercise an undue influence over pub- 
lic or private finance or other lines of busi- 
ness, Shall not take place. The public’s right 
to the safeguards of open competition must 
be maintained. 

If it should appear that individual initia- 


suspicions, we 


tive and opportunity are to suffer through 


too much centralization of banking power, 
either in respect to the right of business men 
to obtain the financial they need 
from an open market or in respect to a fair 
chance for the individual unit bank to oper- 
ate where there is economic justification for 
its services, We must recognize the right of 
the public to say “No” to that—and as good 
citizens we bankers must also say “No.” 

Again, the guiding principle of any mul- 
tiple form of banking organization must be, 
in respect to every community it touches, to 
serve the economic upbuilding of that com- 
munity for its its own sake. No system would 
be long tolerated whose local members 
worked, or were suspected as working, to 
draw economic strength from one place to en- 
large the financial power of another. The 
local unit bank has always been part and 
parcel of the Community where it lives—and 
no new system can last which does not make 
it a major principle of operating technique 
to serve, and not exploit, the communities 
into whose business lives it enters, 


services 


Evolutionary Changes Caused by Economic 
Distress 

In a period of rapid evolutionary changes 

in business, such as banking is passing 

through, there is always the danger that self- 
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ish motives and in some cases stock manipu- 
lations may enter, and doubtless in the plans 
of the promoters of certain chains and groups 
these have been factors, but it is but fair 
to say that the group banking movement cer- 
tainly did not originate with ‘Wall Street’ 
or the “Money Power.” On the contrary it 
has resulted primarily from the economie 
distress of certain sections where the great 
number of bank failures had undermined 
public confidence to such an extent that even 
good banks found it difficult to maintain their 
proper position and deemed it advantageous 
to associate themselves with others in their 
territory for mutual protection. Other groups 
were formulated from a desire to protect 
their respective territories from undue out- 
side domination and from a conviction that 
through the pooling of their financial re- 
sources they could develop their own financial 
zone without undue reliance on the eastern 
money centers. 


Reasons for Group and Branch Banking 

Competition in all branches of our business — 
is daily becoming more keen. World condi- 
tions and our own policies have brought in- 
terest rates down to the lowest level in years. 
Between the depositor clamoring for interest 
on his balances and the large borrower dic- 
tating the rate he will pay the lot of the 
commercial banker everywhere but especially 
in the medium sized cities becomes an in- 
creasingly difficult one. In the distribution 
of securities, too, the competition is becoming 
more and more acute from the great financial 
centers and the opportunity for the interior 
banker to make profits on that branch of the 
business is constantly getting smaller. All 
of these tendencies are in large measure re- 
sponsible for the creation of larger units and 
groups in certain sections, but in most in- 
stances the purpose of their sponsors is the 
decentralization of financial power away 
from New York rather than the creation of a 
monopoly. . 

I hold no brief for group or chain banking 
systems, nor am I advocating their extension, 
but I think it but fair to give their organizers 
credit for proper motives in the development 
of their business and I believe that we owe 
it to them to keep an open mind on the sub- 
ject. Certain it is that we cannot stem the 
tide of economic events by passing hostile 
resolutions or by mere appeals for still more 
legislation. We must also give serious con- 
sideration to the social problems that are in- 
volved in these developments and must take 
cognizance of what the public is saying on 
this new era of banking development. 


(Continued on page 556) 
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TRUST COMPANIES IN ENGLAND 


FEE SCHEDULES AND RELATIONS WITH 
“FAMILY SOLICITOR” 


A. DUDLEY SOUTHAM 
Scarborough, England 


(EpITor’s NoTE: During the past three years A. D. Southam has been collecting from 
all parts of the world information from trust companies and public trustees in order to 


compare fees and legal costs in proving wills. 


Particularly interesting is the practice of 


the public trustee and the “Big Five” banks of London in handing over routine work to 
solicitors and Mr. Southam has succeeded in standardizing many items of legal charges 
common to all wills. In this article the author deals chiefly with varying practices as to 


fees and legal costs. 


In a succeeding article Mr. Southam discusses the réle of the 


“family solicitor’ in England and the bill now before Parliament which seeks to safe- 
guard trust funds in the hands of that combination so prevalent in Great Britain—the 
“solicitor-trustee” and in the passage of which the author has been invited to assist.) 


ITH a population of 50,000,000 con- 

tained within an area of less than 

one-fifth the size of Texas, England. 
the third richest country in the world and 
the richest in comparison with her size of- 
fers a promising field for trust company 
business, and an article dealing with the 
present position and future development may 
prove of interest. And the more so as the 
writer has on more than one occasion been 
asked as to the possibilities of establishing 
profitable business in the British Isles. 

One condition in which England differs 
from other countries, including the British 
Colonies, is that the position of executor and 
trustee is an honorary appointment and, 
should no specified legacy be left by the 
testator, executors and trustees must give 
their services without fee or reward. They 
are entitled to expenses only and may fur- 
ther employ and charge to the estate the 
professional fees of solicitors, stockbrokers. 
valuers, accountants, estate agents and the 
like. In most countries, however, the re- 
muneration is prescribed by law and is the 
same whether the executor be an individual 
or a corporation. 

The above condition, therefore, appears to 
a great extent to be responsible for the re- 
markable differences in the scales of fees 
charged by the various banks and _ assur- 
ance companies which, with the government 
“public trustee’ practically share all trust 
business between them. 


Business Divided Between Public Trustee and 
“Big Five’”’ 

Roughly speaking, of all wills proved by 

a corporate trustee the public trustee takes 


almost half the business, the remainder be- 
ing divided between the “Big Five” (Bar- 
clays, Midland, Lloyds, National Provincial 
and Westminster banks), with a very small 
proportion to one or two assurance com- 
panies and minor banks. Considering that 
the nominal fees charged by the public trus- 
tee even without the many “extras” are 
greatly in excess of the large banks (whose 
security cannot be questioned), it will be 
interesting to investigate later the reason 
for this preference. 

Interesting and valuable also as the in- 
formation would be, the writer does not pro- 
pose to discuss the percentage of wills and 
trusts which are administrated by individ- 
uals or private trustees and the proportion 
by trustee corporations, which is the Eng- 
lish term for a trust company. In England 
the latter term would apply rather to a 
trust investment company. Suffice it to say 
that the percentage of corporate trustee busi- 
ness is increasing, but as yet slowly and in 
comparison with other countries the prog- 
ress is small. 

The writer disagrees with any calculations 
made or conclusions drawn via the number 
of wills advertised, for the simple reason 
that all estates proved by a trust company 
must necessarily be advertised, the Statutory 
(two months) Notice to Creditors—for 
claims before distribution, while but few in- 
dividual executors adopt this course and 
fewer still when, as is usually the case, the 
executors themselves are the principal bene- 
ficiaries. Such wills are not advertised. 

The exact figures would be rather a costly 
matter to ascertain, probably involving an 
expenditure of $1,500 in search fees and 
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but the statistics would afford valu- 
able information not only as regards the 
exact percentage of wills proved by trust 
companies, but particularly as regards the 
critical value of estates at which the advan- 
tages of a corporate trustee service began 
to be recognized. Deleting all estates of 
under $15,000 in value, the writer would es- 
timate the proportion proved by trust com- 
panies (including the public trustee) at about 
one in seventeen or one in eighteen. 


Proving the Will 

The proportion of executors who person- 
ally prove the will and obtain grant of pro- 
bate themselves through the “Personal Ap- 
plication Department” of the various probate 
ottices is an ever-increasing one, and this 
with wills of considerable value. The heavy 
“bills of cost” run up by the average lawyer 
is responsible for many executors doing the 
entire work themselves in which every as- 
sistance is given by officials of the numerous 
probate offices scattered throughout the 
country. 

To visit, as a spectator, the “Personal Ap- 
plication Department.” Probate Division. 
Somerset House, is a revelation, and in the 
writer’s opinion the registrar of joint stock 
companies and the Personal Application De- 
partments of Probate are the two most effi- 
cient government departments in England 
and the only ones which are not overstaffed. 

Again, the number of wills for small es- 
tates ($2,500 to $35,000) proved by clergy- 
men and ministers, particularly in the coun- 
try and industrial districts, who do _ this 
work free of all cost for their parishioners, 
is far greater than is realized, although it is 
well known that most clergymen in the coun- 
try do their share of writing wills—and this 
again without fee or reward. 


Wide Differences in Fee Schedules 
Our next step will be to compare the scale 
of fees charged by the principal banks and 
other “Authorized Trustee Corporations” and 
to note the wide differences between them 
and to ascertain the reason why, if any. 
The writer will also consider the selection 
of a trust company from the standpoint of 
“the man in the street.” After due regard 
to security that man will want to know ex- 
actly what is to be done for the fees charged 
and if any particular advantage is to be 
gained by entrusting his affairs to any par- 
ticular bank or company. The accompany- 
ing table shows the combined acceptance and 
distribution (or terminating) fees charged 
for various values of estates, ranging from 

$2,500 to $5,000,000, and the income fee. 
As previously mentioned, over 90 per cent 
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of trust business is divided between Bar- 
clays, Midland, Lloyds, Westminster and Na- 
tional Provincial Banks—and the _ public 
trustee. The assurance companies (Royal, 
Sun, etc.), are however, rapidly gaining 
ground. The Colonial banks (South Africa, 
India, etc.) are usually selected by client; 
who have resided or have property or busi- 
ness interests in those countries. Two com- 
panies, representing the National City Bank 
of New York and the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York are also included for com- 
parison. 


Public Trustee Most Costly 

As with the colonial banks, the American 
trust companies are at present confining 
their business with those who have inter- 
ests in America or Canada. As _ will be 
shown later, the City Bank Farmers Trust 
Company and the Guaranty Executor and 
Trustee Company, in spite of the apparently 
higher scale fees, are usually costly 
than the Midland or Barclays bank. Until 
last February, however, the last-named bank 
certainly occupied the first position in Eng- 
land as regards value given and services 
rendered for the fees charged. Owing to 
pressure by the legal authorities, however, 
sarclays do not now register probate with 
the various concerns in which the testator 
was interested, but hand this over to the 
family solicitor, as also the drafting, fair 
copying, and other copies of the “Notice to 
Creditors.” Of the “Big Five,’ therefore, 
the Midland Executor and Trustee Company 
Limited now holds the first position, closely 
followed, however, by Barclays Bank. 

With the extras charged by the public 
trustee, this government official is the most 
costly of all, but the security may be taken 
as 100 per cent. For all practical purposes, 
however, the security offered by the “Big 
Five,” the Life Assurance Companies, the 
National City Bank and Guaranty Trust 
Companies of New York, as also the colonial 
banks, may all be considered as offering un- 
doubted protection. 


less 


Comparison of Fees 


For small estates, the Yorkshire Penny 
Bank (jointly owned and controlled by the 
“Big Five’) offers at present the best value 
in return for the fees charged. In 
where “extralegal obligations” (a term not 
yet fully understood in England) are not 
expected nor required, the amount of rou- 
tine work undertaken personally by the staff 
of the Yorkshire Penny Bank is commend- 
able as against the usual practice of the 
handing over of everything to the family 
lawyer. 


cases 
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Tabulation of Fees Charged by English Trustee Corporations in the Handling 
of Estates 


Schedule embraces combined acceptance and distribution (termination) fees, with notes as to pro- 
portion of routine work undertaken 


| City Bank | Guaranty Midland Royal 

| Barclay’s Farmers | Executor Bank Exchange Lloyds 
Value of Estate Bank Trust Co. | & Trustee | Executor | Assurance Bank 
| * Ltd. | Co. Ltd. & Trustee Co. * 
| t | + Co. Ltd. + 
| } * 
} } 





£ : 7 £ 
500. ; 10 
1,000. 10 
2.000. 20 
3,000 30 
$000 10 
5,000 50 
7.500. 75 
10,000. . 100 
15,000. 150 
20,000 200 
25,000. 212. 
30,000. y 
40,000 
50,000. .. : 
60,000. 287 .10 
75,000 306.5 
100,000. . . 337.10 
500,000. ; 837.10 
1,000,000. 1462.10 


a 


-- 
OC re YS 


_ 


On WhR 
Ot SI ot wn 


Income fee on net income.....| 1 to 2°; 








Chartered The 
Westminster Coutts | Standard Banks of Trustee’s Public 
Value of Estate Bank | Bank Bank of India. Corporation| Trustee 
F T South Africa} Australia + * 
+ and China 
; 


£ ; ; £ £ 
| | re 50 20 50 
1,000... 50 20 50 

2. 000. . 50 < 30 50 
3,000. . . ; 50 40 50 
4,000. 60 50 60 
5,000. . . aes 70 60 to 
fe: | _—_—a ; 95 f : 85 100 
10,000. . . ‘ eee 120 110 125 
15000. 2... 5. re 170 160 175 
20,000. Sass | 220 210 225 
25,000. .| 245 24 247. 222 250 
30,000. . . .| 270 y 2 230. Zits 
40,000. . . a | 3820 260 325 
0! |) an ee 370 Oe 285 375 
60,000. ; : : 300 400 
(ot | | — ; 32. 2. By 316.5 437. 
100,000. ...... ear | ; 347 .10 500 
500,000 a robee eae 847.10 | 1000 
1,000,000... .. : eins 1472.10 | 1625 














Income fee on net income.....| 2% 2% ( 1 to 14%|1 to 24% 





Solicitor. 

+ Direct. 

t Public Trustee charges: Plus investment fee of 3s. p.c. on Trustee Securities, and 6s. p. c.on non-trustee securities plus 
similar Realization Fees on sale of same—these fees being additional to ‘‘commission”’ received from trokers. Office expenses 
are charged for postages, cheques, stationery and transfer forms, and in addition a charge is also made for wages of typist. 
1, 1% 1st £2000; 144% on remainder; B, 2% 1st £500, 1% £500-£2000; 14% on ercess, on gross income. 
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Incorporated 1860 


Home Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


256 BROADWAY 


ETHELBERT IDE Low, Chairman of Board 


2. NEW YORK 


James A. Futon, President 


The Home Life Insurance Company is pledged to a policy of genuine 
and active cooperation with corporate fiduciaries in that field of common 
service to its policy holders in which their interests are most advantage- 
ously served and protected through the creation of Insurance Trusts. 





As will be seen later this former course 
materially reduces the solicitors’ bills of 
costs, Saving the estate heavy expenses. Com- 
pared with the “Big Five,’ however, the 
territory of this bank is unfortunately con- 
fined to the counties of Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire only. 

A curious anomaly is that of Coutts Bank. 
The fees are identical with that of the Na- 
tional Provincial. Coutts is a private “un- 
limited” bank owned and controlled by the 
National Provincial. Coutts have therefore 
not only their own assets but in addition 
those of the National Provincial, who are of 
course responsible as managing owners and 
partners, to fall back upon. The two largest 
banks, Midland and Barclays, charge the 
lowest fees. The heads of the trustee de- 
partment of the National Provincial Bank, 
a smaller concern, are qualified or ‘admit- 
ted” solicitors and this bank charges the 
highest fees of all. 


Trust Service Extended Through Numerous 
Branches 

The question of convenience may be briefly 
considered. All of the “Big Five” have nu- 
merous branches, varying from 1,200 to 
2,600 each, at which clients can do business. 
Barclays and the Midland banks have con- 
veniently distributed offices specially for 
trust business, each being worked as a sepa- 
rate unit. The public trustee has, in addi- 
tion to the London headquarters, one branch 
only, that of the deputy public trustee at 
Manchester. The above is considered from 
the standpoint of rendering those “extra- 
legal obligations” such as visits to the aged, 
keeply a friendly eye on children at school 
or when starting in life, inspection of prop- 
erty and the like. From this standpoint, the 
Midland and Barclays banks should be in a 
better position to keep in personal touch 
with affairs at minimum expense, having 
trust offices in London, Brighton, Leeds, Liv- 


erpool, Manchester, Newcastle and other cen- 
tral towns. 

The Trustee Corporation is interesting as 
the first corporate trustee company to oper- 
ate in England, having been established in 
1887. Today, its trust business forms but a 
very small fraction of its activities and in 
comparison with the banks and insurance 
companies, its security is low while the fees 
charged are fairly high. 

How Fees Are Calculated 

Income fee varies from three-quarters tu 
two per cent. When two rates are quoted 
the lower is charged on income, as dividends 
or interest, which is remitted direct to the 
beneficiary or is paid direct into the bene- 
ficiary’s account at that particular bank, 
thus retaining if not gaining another cus- 
tomer. 

The public trustee’s charges are calculated 
on the gross income; most banks on the net 
or actual income only. With income tax at 
4s. 6d in the £ (22% cents in the $), de- 
ducted at source, a gross income of $1,000 
is $775 net or actually received. Again, many 
banks do not charge the withdrawal fee on 
specific legacies; other banks, again, charge 
on the gross value of the estate, allowing 
no deduction for debts, estate duty and the 
like. 

Share in Stockbroker’s Commission 

Investing fees. With two exceptions—the 
public trustee and the District Bank of Man- 
chester—no bank or trust company in Eng- 
land charges fees on investing or realizing 
securities. Their remuneration is one-half 
of the stock brokers’ commission. The pub- 
lic trustee’s fees for buying and _ selling 
securities are charged in addition to his 
commission which the stock broker shares 
with him on a fifty-fifty basis. Brokerage 
on shares is higher than in most countries 
being no less than six cents on shares of 
value $3.75 to $6 of which the stock broker 
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passes three cents to the public trustee as his 
share of the commission. In the writer’s 
opinion the taking of two profits, that is a 
fee plus one-half the commission from the 
brokers, is indefensible. Except in certain 
trustee or legal securities there is an addi- 
tional 1 to 1 1/3 per cent government tax 
and of course the stock jobbers “turn.” In 
all: stock broker’s commission, stock jobbers 
market “turn,” stamp on contract note, 1 to 
1 1/3 per cent ad valorem government duty 
on purchase price, and fee for registration, 
makes the investing of capital or realization 
of securities an expensive business. 

Common to each and every trust company 
is the assurance in their advertisements and 
the notice in their booklets that the family 
solicitor will continue to be employed and 
this assurance is often printed in bold type 
with the added information that the duties 
of the said family solicitor will not be 
usurped. 


Cost for Registering Probate 


Now one of the most expensive items in 
the lawyer’s “Bill of Costs” is that for regis- 
tering probate with the various concerns in 
which the testator was interested. Those 
familiar with England will realize the pas- 
sion for making small investments, $125, 
$250, and $500 in this, that and the other 
company and many “specs” of $50 in say 200 
shilling shares., The writer could instance 
many whose estate, in the neighborhood of 
$25,000, was scattered over 35 or 40 or even 
more investments—stocks, shares, small hold- 
ings in various companies, building societies, 
in addition to bank deposits, cottage prop- 
erty, and the like. 


The work involved in registering probate 
with these many and varied investments is 
purely mechanical, involving no legal skill 
and is work which any junior clerk could 
undertake, or even an intelligent office boy. 
Indeed, to save time and trouble, instead of 
the probate being sent to each company sepa- 
rately a not unusual practice is, instead of 
asking No. 1 company to return the docu- 
ment, to request them to send it to No. 2 
company, who in turn will forward it to 
No. 38 and so on, the probate finally return- 
ing to the office. 

The lawyer's professional fees for regis- 
tering probate with each concern in $3.50 
and usually more. It will be seen that with 
forty or fifty registrations the cost for this 
one item alone may amount to $175 in addi- 
tion to other fees, all of which are subject 
to 35 1/3 increase “Pursuant to the solici- 
tors remuneration order’—a _ one-third in- 
crease to meet increased cost of living. 


IN CANADA 


The Royal Trust Company is exceptionally 
well equipped to act in any fiduciary 
capacity for corporations or individuals 
desiring the realization or administration 
of assets in Canada. The Company main- 
tains a chain of branches from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and has assets under ad- 
ministration exceeding $480,000,000. 


THE ROYAL TRUST CO. 


Head Office: 105 St. James Street, Montreal 
Branches 
Montreal 

Ottawa 

Quebec 

Saint John, N.B. 

St. John’s, Nfld. 

London, England 


Calgary 
Edmonton 
Halifax 
Hamilton 


Toronto 
Vancouver 
Victoria 
Winnipeg 





The author contends that the routine work 
of registering probate is surely part of the 
duties which should be undertaken by the 
trust company in return for the fees charged. 

Employing Family Solicitors for Routine 

Work 

The general practice, in England, of em- 
ploying solicitors for purely routine work 
involving little or no skill, and the more 
businesslike method adopted in other coun- 
tries may be summarized by the following 
official extracts. 

In England :— 

“The public trustee employs the “fam- 
ily” solicitor whenever he properly can.” 
(Official pamphlet, page 9.) 

“The duties of the corporation do not 
encroach on the duties of the family solici- 
tor.” 

As compared with other countries :— 

“We are able from our experience to fill 
in the printed forms to obtain probate 
without assistance from solicitors.” 

(Royal Trust Company, Canada). 

“As regards the employment of solicitors, 
the policy is, so far as possible, to do with- 
out them.” 

(The Public Trustee, N. S. Wales, Australia). 

“When the public trustee acts, no law 
costs are incurred in proving the will.” 
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National Trust Company 


Limited 


Capital and Reserve 


$6,000,000 


Assets under Administration 


$243,000,000 


Trust Company Service for Corporations 
and Individuals 


4% on Deposits 


5% on Guaranteed Trust Certificates 


Correspondence Invited 


Toronto Montreal 


Saskatoon 


(Publie trustee, Tasmania. Official booklet.) 
“Our practice is to offer the will for 
probate, usually without the service of an 
attorney.” 
(Wachovia Bank & Trust Company, Raleigh, 
Ne eoey Ss GAS) 
“We have proved by experience that the 
fees do not exceed $25 (£5 1s. 9d.) for 
each will a solicitor handles for us.” 
Without exception the “Big Five” 
the family solicitor to effect registrations, 
but the colonial banks do this work them- 
selves and the assurance companies are will- 
ing to do so. Yet it is interesting to note 
that “Coutts” Bank (owned and controlled 
by the National Provincial Bank) registers 
probate direct. In one large estate this bank 
effected registrations of 300 securities with- 
out putting the estate to an expense of some 
$1,200 or more which a lawyer would charge. 

The public trustee in following his adver- 
tised promise and policy of “employing the 
family solicitor whenever he properly can” 
even goes so far as to pay a solicitor his 
fee for registering probate with himself on 
account of securities he held for safe keep- 
ing! <A bank acting as executor would in 
most cases pay the family solicitor to regis- 


employ 


Edmonton 


Hamilton Winnipeg 


London, England 





ter probate with itself as regards the testa 
tor’s holding in the bank. 

The reason of this sharp dividing line be- 
tween the “Big Five” who hand over the 
registrations to the family solicitor and other 
trust companies who include this 
work as part of their duties is 
and very instructive. 


routine 
interesting 


English Solicitors Are Organized for Defense 

The banks would gladly relieve estates of 
this and many other legal expenses, but 
to do so would offend the solicitors and 
their trade union, the “Incorporate Law So- 
ciety.” acknowledged to be the most powerful 
combination in the United Kingdom and ex- 
ceptionally well organized in defense of its 
member’s interests. The banks on the other 
hand are not so organized and there is no 
“Trust Company Division” of any 
association. 

It must again be remembered that for all 
practical purposes there are but five banks 
in England—the “Big Five’—each of which 
has branches in every town and city. For 
example in Scarborough, a residential sea- 
side resort, population 45,000, each of the 
“Big Five” is represented. The Midland has 
five or six branches: Barclays, 3; Lloyds, 2: 
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all kinds. 


connections. 


Capital Paid-up, $3,000,000 


TORONTO 
MONTREAL 






OTTAWA 
WINNIPEG 


THE TORONTO 


GENERAL TRUSTS 
CORPORATION 


This corporation offers exceptional facilities 
for the transaction of fiduciary business of 
It has branches in the principal 
cities of Canada and long established | 


Total Assets Under Administration $200,000,000 


‘““CANADA’S OLDEST TRUST COMPANY—ESTABLISHED 1882”’ 












Reserve Fund, $3,750,000 


REGINA 
SASK ATOON 






CALGARY 
VANCOUVER 








the National 
The same limitations apply to 


Provincial, 3; Westminster, 2. 
every 


town 
Liverpool 


in England and 


Manchester. 


except London, 
The Law Society has only to hint that it 
considers it undesirable or unprofessional 
for the bank to undertake certain routine 
work and the banks perforce must agree that 
it is so. More than one bank manager has 
stated that his bank would gladly do much 
of the routine work and save the estate 
heavy legal expenses but they are afraid of 
offending the all-powerful Law Society. 

{ should at once remove our account from 
any bank which took business from us and 
would not recommend that bank to any 
client’’—were the words used by a prominent 
solicitor and insurance agent to the writer. 
[It would be a serious matter if every solici- 
tor in Great Britain withdrew his own and 
clients accounts from the offending bank and, 
aus the trust officer of a certain bank in- 
formed the writer, a still more serious mat- 
ter if every solicitor in England on one ex- 
cuse or another, persuaded his clients to do 
likewise. 


(Editors Note. —=In the next issue of 
TRUST COMPANIES Mr. Southam will dis- 
cuss ‘‘Solicitor-Trustee” 
to Corporate Trustees.) 


and his resistance 


FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS A YEAR 

The English people have a wise custom of 
estimating wealth in terms of income rather 
than principal. When speaking of a 
worth approximately $500,000, the 
say he has £5,000 a year. 
only logical but which conserves principal 
and one which might well be more widely 
emulated by Americans. 

The Bank of New York & Trust Company, 
which serves as trustee for some of the old- 
est and most prominent New York families 
and has carried estates and trusts through 
for generations for the same family, has is- 
sued an interesting little leaflet which utilizes 


man 
English 
It is a system not 


as a text the English idea as to a man’s 
worth. The policies of the Bank of New 


York are well adapted to carrying out this 
plan of conservation of principal and deter- 
mining worth on the basis of annual income. 


A nationwide survey recently completed by 
the Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, regarding money conditions affecting 
home ownership, reveals that the average rate 
of interest on first mortgage loans on both 
city and farm properties ranges at present 


/ 


from 5% to 6 per cent. 
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PROGRAM FOR SIXTH MID-CONTINENT TRUST CONFERENCE 
IN INDIANAPOLIS 


A program of exceptional merit and wide 
appeal both as to authoritative character of 
speakers and topics dealing with practical 
and vital phases of trust department opera- 
tion, has been prepared for the sixth Mid- 
Continent Trust Conference to be held No- 
vember 13 and 14, at the Claypool Hotel in 
Indianapolis, Ind., under the auspices of the 
Trust Company and National Bank divi- 
sions of the American Bankers Association. 
The program of speakers and topics is as 
follows: 

First Session, Thursday morning, Novem- 
ber. 13th, Gilbert T. Stephenson, president 
Trust Company Division, American Bankers 
Association, vice-president Equitable Trust 
Company, Wilmington, Del., presiding. Topic, 
“Getting a Start in the Trust Field;” ad- 
dresses, “When Is It Desirable and Profitable 
for a Bank to Organize a Trust Depart- 
ment?’ by Harley F. Drollinger, vice-presi- 
dent Manufacturers and Traders Trust Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., “How to Get Business 
for a New Trust Department,” by Thomas J. 
Kiphart, manager Publicity Department, 
Fifth-Third Union Trust Company, Cincin- 
nati, O., “Is Additional Personnel Required 
to Operate a Trust Department?’ by I. L. 
Wright, trust officer Central National Bank 
& Trust Company, Des Moines, Ia. Address, 
“Trust Operations in a Group Banking Sys- 
tem,” by H. F. Pelham, vice-president Citi- 
zens & Southern National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 

Second Session, Thursday afternoon, No- 
vember 13th, Edmund S. Wolfe, president 
National Bank Division, American Bankers 
Association, president First National Bank 
& Trust Company, Bridgeport, Conn., presid- 
ing. “Finding the Right Advertising Appeal 
for Trust Prospects,” L. L. D. Stark, assist- 
ant trust officer Midland National Bank & 
Trust Company, Minneapolis, Minn. “The 
Vast Field for Insurance Trusts,” Joseph W. 
White, trust officer Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank & Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo. “An 
Outstanding Asset—Cooperation with the 
Bar,” Robertson Griswold, chairman Com- 
mittee on Cooperation with the Bar, Trust 
Company Division, American Bankers <As- 
sociation, vice-president Maryland Trust 
Company, Baltimore, Md. “The Need for 
Equitable and Uniform Fees,’ Oliver A. Bes- 
tel, vice-president First Union Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Chicago. 

Third Session, Friday morning, November 
14th, Edmund 8S. Wolfe, president National 


Bank Division, American Bankers <Associa- 
tion, president First National Bank & Trust 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn., presiding. “Cor- 
porate Fiduciary Associations and Their 
Value,” Harold Eckhart, secretary Corporate 
Fiduciaries Association of Chicago, secretary 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago. “Na- 
tional Banks in the Trust Field,’ IF. G 
Awalt, first deputy Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, Washington, D. C. “Analysis and 
Management of Trust Funds in Smaller De 
partments,” John N. Free, vice-president 
First National Bank, Wichita, Kan. 

Fourth Session, Friday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 14th, Gilbert T. Stephenson, president 
Trust Company Division, American Bankers 
Association, vice-president Equitable Trust 
Company, Wilmington, Del., presiding. “Pow- 
ers of a Corporate Trustee in Handling Busi- 
ness and Oil Properties,” Thomas H. Beacom, 
vice-president Wheeler Kelly Hagny Trust 
Company, Wichita, Kan. Topic, “Corporate 
Trust Procedure; addresses, “Mortgage 
Trustees,” Anthony Poss, assistant trust offi- 
cer Central United National Bank, Cleveland, 
Ohio, “Transfer Agents,” W. W. O’Brien, as- 
sistant secretary First Union Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Chicago, “Bond Holders’ Com- 
mittees,’ Charles R. Dunn, executive vice- 
president Union Guardian Trust Company, 
Detroit, Mich. Address, “Recent Court De- 
cisions of Far Reaching Importance,” J. 
Hugo Grimm, vice-president Boatmen’s Na- 
tional Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

Banquet, Thursday evening, November 
15th, Claypool Hotel, Rome C. Stephenson, 
president American Bankers Association, pre- 
siding; Speaker, Francis H. second 
vice-president American Bankers Association. 


Sisson, 


VIRGINIA TRUST COMPANY 

Over $45,000,000 of trust and estate funds 
are now being administered by the Virginia 
Trust Company of Richmond which has 
achieved an enviable record for suecessful 
fiduciary management. sanking resources 
amount to $8,740,000; deposits, $5,449,122, 
With capital of $1,000,000, earned surplus of 
$1,500,000; undivided profits, $491,198, 
reserves for contingencies, $243,012. 
W. Jackson is president. 


and 
Herbert 


John V. Collis has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of Fidelity & Columbia Trust Company, 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Burroughs Simplified 
Trust System 


I. Makes up-to-the-minute information about 
each trust instantly available. 


2. Is adaptable to any type of trust. 
3. Is simple enough for any bookkeeper to operate. 


4. Is plain enough to be understood by every per- 
son in the trust department. 


%- Is flexible enough to provide for unlimited ex- 
pansion. 


G. Is inclusive enough to handle every conceivable 
type of trust transaction as a matter of routine. 


7. Gives absolute control of every trust and every 
transaction. 


&. Gives a daily automatic balance of each trust 
and the entire trust department. 


9. Supplies information for audits, court reports, 
annual statements, income tax, etc.— eliminating 
special analyses. 


10. Is easy to install, inexpensive to operate. 


Could you expect more from any trust system? 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


6°20 SECOND BOULEVARD Sd DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Prom DENT TRUST COMPANY 


has for many years special- 
ized in the careful selection of 
investments for its own and its 
trust accounts. An account with 


this Company places at your 
command the extensive invest- 
ment files of the Company. 


PROVIDENT 


TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


AMERICA’S PIONEER LIFE INSURANCE TRUSTEE 


with which is affiliated 


PROVIDENT TITLE COMPANY 
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GRECIAN DESIGN NEW FIFTH AVENUE BRANCH HOME OF NEW 
YORK TRUST COMPANY OCCUPIES HISTORIC RESIDENTIAL SITE 


Old-time New Yorkers who are inclined to 
lament the disappearance of one time fash- 
ionable brown-stone Fifth avenue 
below Fifty-ninth street, where centered the 
life and romance of the “Four Iun- 
dred,” may derive comfort from many mod- 
erh structures of classic design and dignity 
which now grace this formerly hallowed sec- 
tion of Fifth avenue. Most particularly will 
they be impressed with the new fifteen-story 
white marble building of classic 
Greek design and modern adaptations, which 
was formally opened on October 20th by the 
New York Trust Company for its Fifth ave- 
nue branch at the northeast corner of Fifth 
and Fifty-seventh The site 
is an historic one. It was formerly occupied 
by the handsome old white marble house in 
the style of the Eighteenth Century French 
architecture and which was one of the 
traces of the fashionable residential life, 


houses on 


social 


Georgia 


avenue street, 


last 


The new building arrests the eve by its 
architectural distinction. An expanse of 
sheer white marble is broken by two large 


Corinthian columns on Fifth avenue and 
four others on Fifty-seventh street. Above 
these and between the second and third floors 
is a decorative frieze taking its motive from 


BE GEGE a3 
TALL 





ATTRACTIVE NEw HOME FOR FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE 
OF NEw YorRK TRuST Co. 


Greek architecture. Practically every fixture 
in the bank, including the window frames, 
grilles protecting the railings and 
check desks, is of harmonizing aluminum. 

Huge mural paintings depicting the water- 


doors, 


front life and architecture of New York 
throughout the Seventeenth, Eighteenth, 


Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries adorn 
the main banking room. The canvas, which 
is the work of the well-known mural painter, 
Griffith Bailey Coale, is 200 feet long and 13 
feet high. Glowing with color and anima- 
tion, it presents a stirring panorama of 
unique historical interest. 

The main banking room itself is spacious 
and lofty, with columns of light reddish tan 
marble, florido rose, giving a sense of warmth 
and light. 

There are five elevators in the building, 
communicating with main vaults of the bank, 
safe deposit boxes, coupon rooms for custo- 
mers and rooms for bank officials, as well as 
upper stories which provide space for gen- 
eral offices. The second floor has been taken 
hy the John Levy Art Galleries; the third 
floor is reserved for the use of the bank. The 
building has a frontage of 62 feet on Fifth 
avenue and 100 feet on Fifty-seventh street. 

When the New York Trust Company took 
over the leasehold in 1918, the mansion was 
remodeled in such a way as to preserve its 
architectural beauties and at the same time 
provide all the essential features required 
for conducting a banking business. The grow- 
ing business of the branch made larger quar- 
ters imperative. The branch is fully equipped 
to furnish a complete banking service with 
every convenience to individuals and com- 
mercial customers. The architects for the 
new bank were Cross & Thompson- 
Starrett Company, Inc., were the builders. 


Cross; 


INVESTORS ON DIVIDEND ROLL OF 
CITIES SERVICE 

The Cities Service Company, sponsored by 
Henry L. Doherty & Company of New York, 
reports an increase of 98 per cent in the num- 
ber of its common stockholders during the 
period from August 15, 1929, to August 15, 
1930, with a total of 396,213 investors. Dur- 
ing the same period Cities Service reports 
increase in net annual earnings from $37.- 
961,996 to $55,889,191. Net to common stock 
and reserves has grown from $1.13 to $1.45 
per share. 
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JOHN G. LONSDALE 
President of the Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Company of St. Louis, 
who presided at the recent annual convention of the American Bankers 
Association as retiring President. In diligently fulfilling the duties of that 
office Mr. Lonsdale, during the past year, travelled more than 48,000 miles, 
addressing banker’s conventions, attending conferences and interpreting prin- 
ciples of sound banking progress during a period which called for statesman- 
like thinking and courageous utterance upon current problems. The American 
banking fraternity is indebted to Mr. Lonsdale for an administration which 
stands forth preeminently in the history of the American Bankers Association 
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FAITH IN AMERICAN BUSINESS AND BANKING 


PROBLEMS OF ADJUSTMENT AND THEIR SOLUTION 
JOHN G. LONSDALE 


President of American Bankers Association and President of Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust 
Company of St. Louis 





(EpiTor’s NOTE: 





The valedictory address by John G. Lonsdale, as retiring president 


of the American Bankers Association, not only served as the keynote at the opening 
session of the recent annual convention in Cleveland, but also gave true accent to the 
robust faith, the virile qualitics and vision which may be relied upon to guide this country 


safely through the present transient period of readjustment. 


Frankly recognizing the 


problems which beset business, industry and finance, Mr. Lonsdale characterized American 
progress as something unconquerable, gaining new sinews and resource from tests such 


as encountered during the past year. 


“Let us remember,” he says, “that optimism, energy 


and vision form an unbeatable triumvirate in the business and banking world.” ) 


HE forward-flowing tide of time has 

brought the American Bankers Associ- 

ation to the end of another eventful 
year. In the twelve months that have 
elapsed since last we gathered, as guests of 
the City of the Golden Gate, we have wit- 
nessed a multitude of swiftly moving changes 
that have left their imprint on the pages of 
history, not only in America but in lands 
across the seas. Perhaps never before in a 
similar period, have our social, business and 
financial structures, at home and abroad, 
been called upon to adjust themselves to such 
a diversity of complicated problems. And 
never before have our political, business and 
banking leaders responded more willingly and 
courageously in their efforts to shape basic 
factors toward the continued betterment of 
humanity. Little more than a year ago, bask- 
ing in the sunshine of what appeared to be 
unlimited prosperity, some Americans hailed 
with loud acclaim the demise of the old- 
fashioned business-cycle. Now we _ realize 
that it didn’t expire at all, and, in spite of a 
so-called new order in the economic world, 
we still have to reckon with the age-old laws 
of supply and demand, 


Banking System is Stabilizing Power 

Throughout this period of stress, the Amer- 
ican banking system has towered above the 
economic landscape as the great stabilizing 
power in commerce and industry. Like the 
stalwart oak of the mountain side, it has 
weathered the storm and has emerged in 
sound condition to face the conflicts of the 
future. TI am confident that the full force of 
cur current recession has been greatly miti- 
gated, through the careful scrutiny of credit 
and the insistence upon skillful management 
imposed on our business structure through 


banking operations. In all this our Federal 
Reserve System has in the main acted with 
broad vision and wisdom in coping with con- 
ditions for which there was no exact prece- 
dent. 

Moreover, the past year has seen continued 
development of the banker as a leader in lo- 
eal, national and international affairs. He 
has cast aside the conventionalities of former 
years, stepped out of his seclusion and as- 
sumed the role which is rightly his in the 
community. The increasing usefulness which 
he has come to exercise in every phase of 
life has been, fully demonstrated in recent 
times in virtually every council which has 
been called for the solution of problems at 
home or abroad. 


Early this year when Europe sought to 
put an end to the reparations issue and clar- 
ify misty economic uncertainty, the Dawes 
Plan having fulfilled its mission, it called in 
America’s foremost bankers and business men 
who paved the way to an agreement and 
later assumed management and direction of 
the World Bank for International Settle- 


ments that arose out of the Young Plan. This 


happy economic adjustment has had a far- 
reaching effect on world stabilization, and 


its significance to the average American be- 
comes apparent when it is realized that of 
the nine billion dollars which Germany even- 
tually must pay, about six billions will find 
its way to the United States in payment of 
international debts. 


New Period of Science and Cooperation 
in Banking 
Last autumn when President Hoover ealled 
together the business leaders of the nation 
to stabilize and stimulate industry, our bank- 
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horoughly equipped in all branches of 
Banking and Fiduciary Service, with 
thirty-seven years of progressive experience. 
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ers occupied seats of prominence at the con- 
ference table and lent loyal support to his 
constructive plans. Only recently, when a 
scorching summer sun devastated our crops, 
dried up our streams and left disaster in its 
wake over a wide area, our bankers were 
called in as the central figures to aid in ex- 
tending financial relief to suffering humanity. 

While attracting less public attention, the 
rise of interest among bankers in more scien- 
tific management and conduct of the banking 
business is a development of the highest im- 
portance to banks and to those they serve, 
and it augurs well for the future of all busi- 
ness. Scientific management, while adding 
to the profit and to the safety of banking, 
does not produce benefits solely for the bank. 
Scientific management means in the last 
analysis a more just and equitable distribu- 
tion of costs among the customers—the re- 
lief of good business from the burden of 
carrying poor or unprofitable business—the 
possibility of extending more credit to worthy 
and substantial lines. No effort of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association to help banking has 
brought greater results than its bank man- 
agement conferences and its bank manage- 
ment studies. No movement in banking is 
more worthy of our attention than the con- 
tinued study of scientific bank management. 

It must be plain to every student of events 
that in the present condition of business here 
in the United States we find a repercussion 
of the World War, Agriculture and industry 
under pressure of national need in the years 
following 1914, produced in unprecedented 
quantities. and when the conflict was over, 
the ambition to continue on the same scale 
was the ruling passion. 


Unbalanced Situation of Agriculture 
“Consider for a moment our basic industry, 
agriculture: Down through the years sci- 
ence and invention have achieved wonders in 
saving labor on the farm, with the result that 
production and yield and acreage per man 
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Surplus and Profits 
$1.450,000 








have increased at marvelous rates. But 
while thousands of engineering minds and 
millions of dollars have been devoted to in- 
creasing the yield of the soil, there has been 
no comparable increase in ways in which to 
market farm products. 

Hlere we have an unbalanced condition— 
tremendous energy put upon production—pro- 
duction increasing, but no new ways being 
generally adopted for opening through chemi- 
cal discovery additional markets of any large 
degree for what the farmer raises. Is it not 
obvious that there is the need for more re- 
search with the objective of finding new uses 
for the raw material of the farms? This need 
is indicated in just one item of our exports: 
In the first six months of the present year 
39,790 tractors valued at $384,537.650 were 
shipped abroad. What is to be the effect 
abroad and the indirect effect upon us of this 
flow of labor-saving machinery overseas? Are 
we to be inactive until we get further un- 
toward reaction from the year-by-year ship- 
ments of labor-saving machinery to European 
and Russian agricultural areas? 

What to do to cure the condition of agri- 
culture has long perplexed our national 
thinkers, although numberless ideas have 
been advanced. We have seen our Federal 
Government launch its plan caleulated to 
lessen the evils of overproduction and waste- 
ful methods in marketing and distribution 
through a Federal Farm Loan Board. This 
action has been attended by some division of 
opinion, but inasmuch as the board has been 
established by our Congress and our Presi- 
dent in an effort to bring much-needed relief. 
it is only fair and honorable that it should 
have every opportunity to demonstrate the 
value of its policies. In the meantime, bank- 
ers continue, as in the past, to preach the 
doctrine of more diversity, more equitable 
taxation and sounder business management 
for the farmer, all of which will supplement 
the work of the Farm Board. 
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Diutnling Anollars 


That’s what a man’s estate is composed of unless he has 
provided against such a fate for it. 


Inheritance taxes, legal fees, admin‘stration ex- 


penses and other imposts cause any estate to 


SHRINK, unless— 


Unless the testator has acquired a life insurance 


policy to provide funds for these specific 
purposes. 


Ask the Prudential Man 


PS Che Prudential 
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Susuranuce Company of America 


EpwarpD D. DuFFiELbD, President 


Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 











Russell Sage is quoted as having said that 
“When everybody else is standing up is the 
time for you to sit down.” It is the same 
in agriculture. When everybody else is 
planting corn or sowing wheat, that’s a good 
time for someone to sow something else. Di- 
versity is one of the cures for overproduction, 

Problems of Mass Production 


In industry, as we all 
learned 


have 
fashion useful ar- 


know, we 
to stamp out or 
ticles by the dozens at less cost and in in- 
credibly less time than one could be fashioned 
by hand in the old days. Thus we have cre- 
ated a new machine—a stupendous machine— 
encompassing the whole continent—field and 
factory—-working incessantly, using all forms 
of energy. gathering speed as it runs, feeding 
on all materials and producing foods, fin- 
ished articles and fabrics in infinite variety. 
We call it “mass production.” 

Now, it would be strange, indeed, if we 
had so soon learned to gauge the speed and 
output to the exact capacity of our foreign 
und domestic markets of so great a power. 
Having created a new kind of life, a new 
set of conditions, we must adjust our affairs 
to them, and that is what the world is doing 
now —adjusting. But in all this there is 








abundant reason for encouragement. If there 
has been recession, is it not because the na- 
tion has achieved and produced on a scale 
so large that there has been thrust upon us 
the necessity of pausing? The outstanding 
characteristic of our times, therefore, is that 
men are letting loose new forees of tremen- 
dous volume, potentiality and adaptability, 
and no one can foresee all of the changes 
these forces will bring about. It is a glorious 
thing to contemplate that as a nation we 
have too much, rather than too little—that 
in the forefront of our problems there is noth- 
ing more formidable than adjustment; the 
great natural resources of our country are 
unimpaired. That is a matter for congratu- 
lation; that is a good omen of prosperity in 
the times to come. Out of the great unknown 

-out of the treasure house of nature’s se- 
crets—there has quietly come to us through 
the years a very large part of the wealth we 
possess, and I am optimistic enough to be- 
lieve that the future will reveal other valu- 
able secrets, adding still more to our wealth 
and prosperity. 


Impulses from Banking 
When we strive to see the future, the 
events of the past sometimes are helpful; 
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IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Crocker First Federal Trust Company 


Identical in ownership with 


Crocker First National Bank 


of San Francisco 


Through its wide experience, is fully qualified to act as Transfer Agent, 
Registrar, Ancillary Administrator, or in any other fiduciary capacity. 


hence in reviewing changes in our business 
in recent years it is important to note that 
not all—in fact few of the changes—have re- 
ceived the initial impulse from within bank- 
ing. Very often the impulse has come from 
without and far afield. The automobile and 
all that pertains to it is directly and indirect- 
ly a big factor in banking—yet what banker 
felt even a ripple of interest on that summer 
day a generation ago, when the first Ameri- 
can automobile was made to run on a country 
road, Now one automobile corporation alone 
carries balances in more than 1,800 banks. 
What banker foresaw the tremendous eco- 
nomic forces that were being set into opera- 
tion when Woolworth opened his first store, 
or the Whalens tried out their ideas of selling 
tobacco? Consider what the chain has done 
to banking—no less than to business in gen- 
eral. And so we can go up and down the 
list of discoveries, inventions, business con- 
ceptions and experiments, and we shall not 
find one that has not had its actions and re- 
actions on banking. We may reasonably ex- 
pect more new impulses from without be- 
‘ause research—once a one-man business— 
now has been organized by great corporations 
on a scale commensurate with its importance 
and from it may come at any time discoveries 
as important as any of those in the past. 

In things as they are and in things as they 
are to be, banking must serve business. Even 
if we would, we cannot stand still while the 
world moves on with quickening speed. If 
we failed to go along with business neither 
would we stop progress nor long retard its 
speed. What, therefore, is to be the banking 
structure of the future will not be determined 
by bankers alone; the incalculable require- 
ments of business will, of necessity, have a 
commanding voice in that. 


‘Whither Banking?” 
The great desire of banking today is to 
know whither it 


goes. 


Shall there be more 





legal restraint or more freedom of opera- 
tions? Part of the answer is that banking 
must go as business goes. Business is an all- 
embracing word. It must not mean big busi- 
ness alone; the small farm is real business 
to the farmer and to the nation, and banking 
must provide for the farmer because the land 
is the wellspring of prosperity. The small 
savings account of the factory hand is real 
business and banking must, for the same self- 
ish reason, provide for that. The estate a 
man leaves when his life is over is sacred 
business and banking too must care for that. 
Hence, it is apparent that banking must go 
along with all of our people, serving them 
and helping them to grasp the opportunities 
that their intelligence may spy out and their 
industry develop, and it must conserve that 
estate for the widow and the orphan, 

If, therefore, you ask, “Whither Banking?’ 
who can answer otherwise than “With the 
needs of industry, commerce, agriculture and 
the average man.” It has little choice. Per- 
haps, therefore, we should not urge immedi- 
ate general legislative enactments at Wash- 
ington affecting banks, for we should be able 
to see the way ahead more clearly than is 
now possible before there is set by law a 
course that years may be required to change. 


Challenge to Banking Initiative 

There are signs that business is turning 
upward. September has brought considerable 
increase in credit operations, the public is 
opening its purse for purchases, additional 
employees have been placed in many fac- 
tories, national savings are continuing to 
grow, and the wheels of trade and industry 
are picking up speed. The rapidity of re- 
covery, to some extent, is in the hands of the 
bankers who control the flow of credit. The 
farmer whose income has been impaired by 
the drought; the manufacturer whose pro- 
duction costs are out of line due to obsolete 
and inefficient machinery; the renter who 
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wants to become independent of the landlord ; 
the property owner whose buildings are in 
need of repair; the merchant whose profits 
can be increased by the improvement of the 
physical equipment of his store; all these 
need encouragement and with that encourage- 
ment should start a train of constructive ex- 
penditures which should help to correct the 
unemployment situation, and restore the in- 
come of the nation. It should be the primary 
task of the banker to lend every encourage- 
ment to activities of this nature, and to work 
out practical programs of support. Yet in 
this it is the bounden duty of the commercial 
banker to avoid the mistake of making capi- 
tal loans at the expense of banking liquidity. 
Idle dollars are no more to be desired than 
idle men, but unwise credit extensions can 
do as much harm as good. 


Idle men and idle dollars we have had in 
our present recession, but not due to banking 
inefficiency. I say to you that whenever a 
condition arises in this country in which 
there is unemployment of both labor and 
money, it becomes a challenge to the business 
men of America, and I have implicit faith in 
the ingenuity of American business to solve 
satisfactorily the problem of unemployment, 
just as other momentous economic 
have been met and conquered. It is well to 
remember that it is both unwise and futile 
to try to thwart the natural functioning of 
our economic forces by legislative action. 
Rather should we seek to give these forces 
their full play by lessening handicaps and 
restraints. 


issues 


Restraints on Business Progress 

One of the formidable restraints to busi- 
ness progress is mounting taxation, All taxes 
are too high. Expenditures for public pur- 
poses seem everywhere to be increasing at a 
rate that is discouraging to enterprise. Be- 
sides, there is a growing belief that tax sys- 
tems do not spread the cost equitably. Too 
often the levying of taxes is in incompetent 
hands. Every banker everywhere should 
study taxes and give the best that is in him 
and his organization to the end that public 
money is justly and fairly raised and wisely 
and honestly expended. 

Another restraint I would emphasize is the 
Sherman anti-trust law. Should it not be 
clarified, modified or liberalized? We know 
it was designed primarily for conditions of 
years ago that no longer apply. In its pres- 
ent form and as construed by the United 
States Supreme Court, does it not stifle initi- 
ative in business and place a handicap on co- 
operation? On the one hand we seek to or- 
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ganize cooperatives and on the other hand 
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frequently find they meet definite legal ob- 
stacles because of the uncertainty as to 
whether they would be held to be in undue 
or unreasonable restraint of trade. The way 
to progressive success in all commercial and 
industrial effort is through the constant in- 
troduction of new economies, but against the 
institution of these economies there is often 
the menace of Sherman law interpretations. 
Such a system certainly never was intended 
to be as it is today. Do not changing times 
call for a careful revision? 

As we seek to free ourselves of these en- 
cumbrances, and increase our efficiency; as 
we strive to serve business in a bigger and 
better way, let us work out our problems to- 
gether, remembering always, that neither 
great capital nor numerically great numbers 
will long prevail, unless we are economically 
right. Let us remember, too, that Optimism, 
Energy and Vision form an unbeatable trium- 
virate in the business and banking world. 
In the forefront of our thinking should be a 
lively consciousness of the fact that we have 
moral and social responsibilities as well as 
financial responsibilities. Good citizenship 
adds to dividends and to safety. 

A word more and I have finished, I want 
to recall to your memory a bit of advice from 
one of the greatest bankers of all times. The 
words of J. Pierpont Morgan, the elder, seem 
to me to be calling to us over the intervening 
years, and to have special application in these 
times and in all times. He said in effect: 
Always be a “bull” on the United States. 
If he had reason to be optimistic many years 
ago when our country was then comparative- 
ly poor, how much greater reason have we 
of 1930 to look down the years with shining 
eyes! 


*, 2°, 
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THE GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY OF 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 

Morgan S. McCormick is president of the 
Guardian Trust Company of Miami, Fla., 
which is sponsored by the great J. C. Penney- 
Gwinn Corporation and is operating on lines 
that will command the confidence and busi- 
ness of greater Miami. In the first place the 
Guardian Trust Company is organized to ren- 
der trust service only and has no banking 
department with accompanying deposit li- 
abilities. The company is operated free and 
independently from any commercial bank 
control and is managed by men of integrity 
and experience in those fundamental require- 
ments which belong to efficient fiduciary serv- 
ice. A safety deposit vault is also operated 
for clients. Capital is $100,000 and surplus 
$50,000. 
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MEASURES IN DEFENSE OF NATIONAL BANKING 
SYSTEM 


REPORT PRESENTED BY COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL BANK RESEARCH 





HILE discussion at the Cleveland 

convention of the American Bank- 

ers Association was mainly centered 
upon modification of the formal attitude on 
the question of branch banking, a movement 
was launched at the National Bank Division 
meeting which yields promise of exerting an 
important influence upon the destiny of the 
national banking system. At the San Fran- 
cisco convention last year a Committee on 
National Bank Research was appointed by 
this Division to dig into the causes for the 
diminishing influence and the serious defec- 
tions from the national banking systems. 
Recommendations, which have a militant 
ring. were submitted and approved at the 
Cleveland meeting with instructions to refer 
the program of defense to the Administra- 
tive Committee of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. The urgency of immediate action 
Was stressed by the fact that while in 1SS6 
the national banks controlled 75 per cent 
of the banking resources of the county, the 
proportion has now dropped to less than 40 
per cent, chiefly on account of conversions 
and merger of national banks into trust com- 
panies and state banks. 

As the result of an extensive questionnaire, 
addressed particularly to former nationa! 
banks which had surrendered their charters, 
the committee agreed upon four major 
causes, as follows: (1) Compulsory member- 
ship in Federal Reserve without receiving 
adequate returns for expense of membership ; 
(2) uncertainty over succession of trust pow- 
ers in case of merger, arising from the 
Worcester County National Bank decision 
which held that a national bank could not 
succeed to the fiduciary business of the 
merged trust company without first qualify- 
ing for each separate trust; (3) competitive 
effect of more liberal state laws as to invest- 
ment and loaning powers; (4) restrictions 
on branch banking privileges. 

As to compulsory membership the com- 
mittee urged that members be permitted to 
participate more generously in excess earn- 
ings of Federal Reserve banks, not be de- 
manding interest on Reserve deposits, but 
through other means, such as, in the comput- 
ing of reserves carried in Federal Reserve 
banks, that member banks be allowed to de- 





duct from total demand deposits the amoun¢ 
of cash on hand and in yaults with certain 
limitations upon central reserve and reserve 
city banks; that member banks be permitted 
to secure their bills payable to Federal Re- 
serve banks and Government fiscal agency 
account not only by Government bonds but 
also other bonds acceptable to the Treasury 
department; that national banks with capi- 
tal of $50,000 or less be permitted to with- 
draw from membership but retain rediscount 
privileges of Federal Reserve System 
through member correspondent banks in re- 
serve cities. 

As to the second major cause of defection, 
namely, uncertainty as to trustee-succession 
powers, the committee recommended that all 
national banks cooperate with state legisla- 
tive committees to secure enactment of state 
laws, Similar to those passed in New York, 
South and North Carolina, by which trust 
powers pass automatically to consolidated 
banks operating under either state or na- 
tional charter. Further suggestions were 
made to the effect that national banks be 
permitted to own sixty-six and two-thirds 
per cent, or more, of the capital stock of a 
state chartered trust company, provided that 
stock so owned shall not exceed 50 per ceni 
of the capital stock of the national bank and 
also that a national bank charter shall carry 
with it a grant of trust powers with limita- 
tions as to capital requirements. 

Relative to more liberal state laws, both 
as to investment and loaning powers, the 
committee directs attention to the fact that 
in many states the state banks are permitted 
to loan up to 50 per cent of their capital 
and surplus to any individual party. The 
committee, however, wisely determines that 
there should be no relaxation of sound re- 
straints on national bank investments and 
loans. AS a matter of competitive relief, it 
is recommended that national banks be per- 
mitted to own not less than sixty-six an 
two-thirds of the stock of a securities or in- 
vestment company, provided that stock so 
owned shall not exceed 20 per cent of the 
capital of the national bank. 

In regard to the fourth major cause. name- 
ly, branch banking privileges, the committee 
makes no definite recommendations. 
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Jee Trust Officers’ 
Training Service 


Now, for the first time, there is available a comprehensive and scientific 
Training Service in trust work. This new Training Service is prepared 
by the editorial staff of the nationally endorsed Prentice-Hall Trust 
Service. 


The Training Service is designed to provide a thorough grounding in 
the principles and practices of trust work. It takes up in detail (1) law, 
(2) administration, (3) accounting, and (4) advertising and selling. 


There are twenty-four bi-weekly Bulletins in the 





Service. With each Bulletin the subscriber also re- 6 
ceives a Practical Research Assignment to the Trust aan 
Service, a Questionnaire containing a group of self- “aN 
test questions and a series of practical Problems with i | 
Solutions. / 4 IG 

ifr ‘ i 
This new Service is being used to-day by pm 


=\ 
\/ 


many hundreds of trust department em- i 
ployees in their self-education. Indeed, in ! 
many instances, experienced Trust Officers 
are using the Service with equal satisfaction 
and profit. So that you may see exactly how 
the Training Service can 
help you, write for a 
free copy of the booklet | 
“Getting Ahead in Trust ¢ 
Work.” 






' 


' oy a bait 2 
WARE Ketone. 
pn 3 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 20 Fifth Avenue, New Work 
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Increased facilities 
for service 


By means of a correspondent relation- 

ship with the Bank of Manhattan Trust 

Company, banks and trust companies 
throughout the country can supple- 

ment their own facilities and bring to 
their customers the complete financial | 
services, large resources and world- | 
wide connections of The Manhattan 

Company group of financial institu- 

tions. Among these are 


BANK OF MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY 
Domestic Banking and Trust Service 


INTERNATIONAL ACCEPTANCE BANK, INC. 
Foreign Banking 


INTERNATIONAL MANHATTAN COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Investment Securities 


NEW YORK TITLE & MORTGAGE COMPANY 
Guaranteed Mortgages and Certificates 


NATIONAL MORTGAGE CORPORATION 
National Title and Mortgage Service 


The Manhattan Com Buildin : 
40 Wall Steen NewYork» Each company in The Manhattan 


Company group is a specialist in its 
particular field and the expert services of each is available to 
all customers of this bank, with its background of more than | 
a century and a quarter of banking and fiduciary experience. 


BANK OF MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY 


SIXTY-NINE OFFICES by | IN GREATER NEW YORK 
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MODERNIZED AND FLEXIBLE TRUST ACCOUNTING 
SYSTEM 


PROVIDES COMPLETE AUDIT CONTROL AND DAILY AUTOMATIC BALANCE 


CHARLES F. HAMLIN, C. P. A. 
Assistant Trust Officer, Old National Bank,and Union Trust Company, Spokane, Washington 





(Iep1roR’s NOTE: 





Whether the routine or administrative operations of a trust depart- 


ment are of large or moderate volume it is essential that every item and transaction in 
the trust account should be guarded against any possible error and so erpeditiously re- 
corded as to make daily balances readily available for each trust and the department as 


a whole. 


Mechanical and automatic devices have been recently perfected which deprives 


those in control of the trust department of any further reasonable excuse for delays or 


cumbersome methods of accounting. 


The plan herewith discussed and based upon actual 


operation and experience is the result of the installation of the so-called Burroughs Sim- 
plified Trust Accounting System which commends itself to all trust officers because of 


its efficiency, infallibility and economy.) 


HEN bookkeeper or 

mentioned I have a vision of a clerk 

with a green eve-shade and a pen- 
cil behind one ear, perched on a high stool 
in front of a big desk with a ledger open 
before him in which he is industriously mak- 
ing entries with pen and ink. My appren- 
ticeship in the art of keeping trust depart- 
ment began under similar cireum- 
stances. the records consisting of large ledg- 
ers and a journal in which chronological 
entries were made, supplemented by nu- 
merous sundry records of securities, real es- 
tate, insurance policies, ete. The journal was 
so wide that it required a yardstick to fol- 
low the entries across the page and I was 
always in constant fear that my trousers 
would not withstand the wear and tear of 
sliding from one edge of the stool to the 
other in order to make entries on opposite 
sides of the journal. 

Every two or three weeks the ledgers were 
proved (usually on Saturday afternoons and 
Sundays) against the journal by making 
lists of the ledger accounts, and if they did 
not balance then it was necessary to check 
all the postings since the last proof date to 
correct errors in addition and subtraction or 
in adding debits and credits when they 
should have been subtracted or vice versa. 
If Mr. Smith called at the department and 
asked for detailed information about the in- 
vestments in his trust account, it was neces- 
sary to search through several records to 
answer such usual questions as: How many 
United States Liberty bonds do I own? To 
what date was interest last paid on the 
John Doe mortgage note? How much insur- 


bookkeeping is 


records 


ance is carried on John Doe's buildings? Did 
you pay last year’s taxes on my farm prop-« 
erty and how much were they? Has Mr. 
Brown paid promptly on his contract and 
what is the unpaid balance? How much has 
been received in liquidating dividends on the 
Defaulted Mining Company stock? ete. After 
feverish search varying usually from five 
minutes to a half hour the requested infor- 
mation could be furnished Mr. Smith—if in 
the meantime he had not grown tired of 
waiting and requested the information be 
mailed to him when obtained. 


Installation of Simplified Trust Systems 

With the purpose in mind of centralizing 
all pertinent information for each trust and 
of avoiding costly and embarrassing mis- 
takes in the keeping of our trust accounts 
we purchased a Burroughs six register type- 
writer-booking machine and installed a ledger 


system based upon their Simplified Trust 
System. The first drastic change consisted 


of discarding debit and credit tickets. We 
had pads of tickets printed with such easily 
understood headings as “Cash Received,” 
“Cash Disbursed,” “Assets Accepted,” ‘As- 
sets Purchased,” “Assets Delivered,” “Assets 
Sold or Paid” and “Partial Payments Re- 
ceived.” These pads are prepared in dupli- 
cate, triplicate and quadruplicate according 
to the nature of the transactions which will 
be recorded by each kind of ticket. 

As an illustration, we will assume a $1,000, 
Dominion of Canada bond is purchased at. 
$990 and accrued interest of $15. An “Assets: 
Purchased” set of tickets would he prepared! 
by the trust department teller or cashier. 
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MIAMI 


o 


If your clients own property in Miami refer them to our 
property management department. 


@ 


Fiduciary Service Only. No Deposit Liability. 
We are now liquidating the Biscayne Trust Company 


The Guardian ‘Trust Company 


22 N. Miami Avenue, Miami, Fla. 


Morgan S. McCormick, Pres. 








Sponsored by the J. C. Penney-Gwinn Corp. of New York 
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The first copy, being designated the Auditor's 
Copy, would show the par value, purchase 
price, accrued interest and amount of check. 
By blocking out on the carbons the columns 
which do not pertain to that particular ticket 
the carbon made tickets reflect only the 
items affecting the account which the ticket 
represents. In this instance the first carbon, 
the Control Account ticket. would show Cor 
pus Increase and Decrease for the amount 
paid for the bond (reflecting the transition 
of cash to a security without affecting the 
corpus balance) and an Income Decrease for 
the amount of accrued interest paid. The 
second carbon, the Asset Account ticket, 
would show the par value and cost value 
increase of bonds. The third carbon, or Cash 
ticket, would show a Principal Cash decrease 
for the cost of the b and an Income Cash 
decrease for the accrued™interest paid. The 
Auditor’s Copy accompanies the security to 
the vault sel it is initialed by the vault 
custodian who then delivers it to the Audit- 
ing Department. 

At the end of the day the trust depart- 
ment cashier runs the tickets on a blotter 
columnized for the different classes of tick- 
ets, and when he has balanced the blotter 
summary tickets are prepared for the trust 
department control accounts carried on the 
bank’s general ledger. The tickets and blot- 
ter are then delivered to the bookkeeper for 
posting to the ledgers. 


Setting Up the ‘Control Account’ 

We can all recall that in the early days of 
the automobile the owner of a car not only 
had to know how to drive it but also had to 
be a mechanic to keep it running. So it was 
under the old pen and ink “Debit and Credit” 
method of keeping trust books, which were 
always considered the hardest books in the 
bank. It usually required two to three weeks 
of careful instruction and watching before 
a new bookkeeper could be entrusted alone 











with the records. But the automobile in- 
dustry has developed to the point where very 
few drivers understand fhe mechanics of 
their car and trust accounting is approach- 
ing the same stage. When we installed our 
new system a young lady was taken from 
one of the commercial ledgers who had never 
had any experience in trust work. She was 
given a few days’ instruction on how to 
“drive’ the typewriter-bookkeeping machine, 
about a half hour’s instruction on the theory 
of the new ledger system and on the order 
in which the tickets should be posted. We 
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CONTROL ACCOUNT 
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Dominion of Canada 5£ bond #20537 a eee 
Dated 4/1/16, due 4/1/51 | 


Accrued interest to date | 15. 


Sf interest 4/1 and 10/2 — 


2504 Paine-Rice & Co, 
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SET oF “ASSETS PURCHASED’ TICKETS FOR CON- 
TROL, ASSET AND CASH ACCOUNTS TO WHICH Is 
ADDED THE AUDITOR’S Copy. 
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have never had to worry about the books 
being kept correctly since. 

The success of any system depends upon 
how completely it fills a need and how sim- 
ple it is to understand and operate. Ele- 
mentary bookkeeping teaches us that the 
simplest double entry set of accounts is the 
single proprietorship in which the various 
asset accounts are listed on the asset side of 
the balance sheet and the proprietor’s ac- 
count on the liability side. Proceeding on 
this theory a proprietary account for each 
trust was set up known as the “Control Ac- 
count”? and subdivided as to Income and Cor- 
pus. All book entries of whatever nature 
pertaining to the trust are reflected in the 
“Control Account” and complete details given 
of every transaction, as it is from this ac- 
count that statements are prepared for cli- 
ents. The Control Account ledger sheets for 
Private trusts are distinguished from those 
for Court trusts by different color strips at 
the top of the ledger sheet. 


Control of Trust Account Assets 
Keeping the simple balance sheet of the 
single proprietorship in mind, we will now 
refer to the asset side of the picture. All 
assets of trust funds have been classified 
under the following headings: Cash. Securi- 
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TRUST NAME 





ties (consisting of Bonds, Stocks and Notes), 
Real Estate, Contracts, Life Insurance and 
Miscellaneous. Ledger sheets are set up 
accordingly and tickets are posted to thé 
ledger sheet indicated by the ticket. The 
Cash sheet has been divided to show Income 
cash and Principal cash and the Securities 
sheet to show par value and book value. 
As sheets with six posting columns, of which 
two are balance columns, have been used 
throughout the entire ledger system, the en- 
tries for Real Estate and for Contracts have 
been consolidated on one sheet. This also ap- 
plies to Life Insurance and Miscellaneous 
items. 


Back of each asset ledger sheet are kept 
inventory or asset sheets for each kind of 
assets. These sheets are tabbed to permit 
ready reference when in the ledger tray and 
also tabbed according to months in which 
interest or principal payments will become 
due. For example, the purchase of the Do- 
minion of Canada bond would be recorded 
in the Securities Control Sheet for that par- 
ticular trust and on the tabbed sheet for 
Dominion of Canada bonds owned by that 
trust. The tabbed sheets provide for memo- 
randa as to interest and dividend collections, 
and in the case of mortgage notes, contracts 
and real estate, for memoranda regarding 
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taxes, legal descriptions, fire insurance and 
other pertinent data on the same sheet. The 
monthly tabs serve as a tickler for collec- 
tions and preparing tickets in advance. Simi- 
lar sheets are used for Corporate and Title 
trusts, a tabbed sheet being used for each 
bond issue under which we are trustee and 
one control account used for all the 
issues. 


Complete and Readily Available Picture of 
Each Account 


Under this system, if Mr. Smith ealls at 
the department and asks the same questions 
mentioned at the beginning of this article, 
it is possible to give him an immediate an- 
swer by referring to the proper tab sheets. 
For instance, the tab sheet for the John Doe 
mortgage note would not only answer the 
questions as to what date interest has been 
paid and the amount of insurance 
on the buildings, but it would also tell 
whether or not his taxes were paid, the 
amount of the taxes, legal description, loca- 
tion of property, payment requirements, bal- 


bond 


carried 


NOTES CONTRACTS 
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ance due, if the property had been sold and 
someone else had assumed the mortgage and 
other pertinent information. A History Sheet 
with a celluloid tab containing the trust 
name and number is placed in front of the 
ledger and tabbed sheets, so that a trust 
officer can have the bookkeeper bring Mr. 
Smith’s ledger file to his desk and the offi- 
cer then has before him a complete picture 
of Mr. Smith’s account, not only as to the 
terms of the trust agreement but also as to 
the assets of the trust in total and in detail 

The danger of the tabs being torn from 
the assets sheets is minimized by the use of 
a collating table or front feed system on the 
typewriter-bookkeeping machine whereby the 
bottom of the sheet is inserted first. Color 
combinations are used on both the posting 
media and the ledger sheets to guard against 
posting a Cash ticket to a Securities sheet, 
ete. The possibility of posting an entry to 
the wrong trust account is minimized by the 
fact that the trust number shown on the 
ticket is inserted before every posting. 


THE OLD NATIONAL BANK & UNION TRUST CO. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
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“The Oldest and 
Largest Trust Company 


in Cambria County” 












THE JOHNSTOWN 
TRUST GOMPANY 


Johnstown, Pa. 





Complete Banking and Trust Service 


Should such an error occur it would be dis 
covered when the next statement is prepared, 
the preparation of which is fully explained 
later. 


Daily Journal of Transactions 

Just a few words in explanation of the 
chronological record of transactions or daily 
Journal. A large sheet columnized to match 
the columns on the ledger sheets is inserted 
With a carbon in the machine. This sheet 
remains in the machine and as the tickets 
are posted to the ledger sheets according to 
Classification a carbon impression is made 
on the Journal sheet. For example: the Con- 
rol Account tickets are posted first to the 
Control Accounts, the previous day’s balance 
then put in the machine to which is auto- 
Inatically added the day’s increases and the 
day’s decreases subtracted, giving the new 
balance of total trust responsibility repre- 
sented by all the Control or proprietary 
iccounts. The Cash tickets are then posted 
to the Cash Account sheets in the same man 
ner, then the Asset Account tickets accord- 
ing to asset classification. 

When the postings are completed a sum- 
mary list of the new cash and asset bal- 
ances is made to prove that they aggregate 
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the trust responsibility reflected by the Con- 
trol accounts. After the Journal Sheet has 
been balanced the Control Account tickets 
are stapled together and delivered to the 
trust officers in order that they may be ad- 
vised of all transactions which took place 
in the previous day’s business. The trust offi- 
cers then refer the tickets to the Auditing 
Department for examination and compari- 
son, especially of those items which involved 
a deposit or withdrawal of securities from 
the vault for the auditor's satisfaction that 
the transaction was properly recorded on the 
books. 

Trust Account Statements for Clients 

There has been much discussion regarding 
the preparation of trust account statements 
for clients. In attempting to simplify our 
internal records we have also attempted to 
simplify our statements to clients and yet 





























































NEw BuRROUGHS TRUST MACHINE WHICH FORMS 
BAsIS FOR SIMPLIFIED UP-TO-DATE SYSTEM OF 
TrRusT ACCOUNTING. 


make them comprehensive enough to show 
complete information. While it is possible 
to prepare statements by the use of carbons 
when posting the Control Accounts we de: 
cided to have the statements typewritten, as 
experience has taught us that a smudged 
letter or a soiled statement may counteract 
the value of carefully planned advertising 
to obtain new business and of other efforts 
to maintain the confidence of clients whose 
trust business we already have. There is no 
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inference that the machine will not prepare 
neat looking statements, but from the neces- 
sity of handling the statement several times 
when postings are made it is only reasonable 
that a certain percentage will become soiled 
and have to be rewritten. A soiled statement 
might accidentally be mailed and cause more 
harm than the savings effected in office work. 

Our statements are prepared from the Con- 
trol Account sheet and segregated on the 
statement under the two headings of “In- 
come” and “Corpus.” In the case of a bond 
sold at a profit the Corpus statement would 
show the cost or book value of the bond 
in the decrease column and the amount re- 
ceived for the bond in the increase column 
opposite descriptive explanations as “To 
charge out cost of bond sold” and “Cash re- 
ceived for bond sold.’ In trust accounts 
where a strict accounting is required of in- 
come accumulations for future distribution 
to life tenants, an Income Investments Memo- 
randum sheet is carried back of the Cash 
sheet and the tabbed asset sheets covering 
such income investments are kept with the 
Income Investments Memorandum. At the 
foot of each statement a summary is made 
of the assets comprising the trust, as follows: 


Summary of Assets Comprising Trusts 
Income: 


Income Investments..$ 


Total 
come 
Corpus: 


Income per In- 
Statement 


Securities 
Contracts 

Real Estate 
Life Insurance 
Miscellaneous 


Total Corpus per 
pus Statement....... 


Total Trust Account. $ 


This method also acts as an audit of the 
bookkeeper’s postings, for if an item were 
posted to either the wrong control account 
or asset ledger account the summary would 
not agree with the detailed Income and Cor- 
pus statements. 

On account of the volume of our trust 
business we are now installing the Addresso- 
graph system to save time and expense in 
preparing lists of securities for customers, 
for audit purposes, collection advices, etc., 
which will also serve our needs as a tickler 
for interest collections and eliminate depen- 


dence on the monthly tabs for interest and 
dividend collections. The monthly tabs on 
the tabbed asset sheets can be recommended 
as a time-saver for trust departments whose 
volume of work does not justify the installa- 
tion of a more elaborate tickler system. For 
reference purposes we also keep memoran- 
dum records on the typewriter-bookkeepinsg 
machine of bond and stock issues owned by 
the trust accounts, indexed alphabetically as 
to issue, and of notes held in trust indexed 
alphabetically as to maker’s name. 

This record is invaluable for determining 
the ownership of securities called for pay- 
ment and of securities recommended for sale. 
as well as showing the total amount of any 
issue owned by our trust accounts. This 
record has also been utilized to solve the 
fear of the trust officer that the bank may 
be held responsible for a stock of doubtful 
value at the time of its receipt but later, if 
given proper attention, may develop into a 
valuable security. A special section of the 
Stocks Owned Memorandum record is de- 
voted to doubtful or “no value” stocks. All 
stocks of such character beginning with the 
same letter of the alphabet are listed on one 
sheet showing name of trust owning that 
stock, thus making a reference record of the 
ownership should valuable information be 
received later regarding any “no value” 
stock. Cross reference records of real es- 
tate in which our trust accounts are inter- 
ested, either through ownership, contracts of 
sale or mortgages, are also kept, indexed as 
to state and county in which situated. 

In summarizing the advantages of the 
ledger system herein described, we have 
found that it is inclusive enough to handle 
every type of trust transaction and flexible 
enough to provide for unlimited expansion, 
yet the records are simple enough for any- 
one in the trust department to understand. 
The system permits concentration of detailed 
information, covering not only the usual 
book transactions, but also all other infor- 
mation pertaining to the various assets of 
the trust estate, and if such information is 
furnished the bookkeeper she can insert th2 
information in the proper places on the 
ledger sheets, so there is no necessity of any 
subsidiary records excepting the cross refer- 
ence indexes above mentioned for securities 
and real estate and a tickler system for rou- 
tine duties, special provisions, insurance ex- 
pirations, etc. By using this system we have 
an audit control of every trust and every 
transaction, as well as a daily automatic 
balance of each trust and of the entire trust 
department, with the records so arranged to 
permit easy preparation of statements, in- 
come tax returns and other reports. 
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PREEMINENCE 


HE fact that this company has been en- 

trusted with the building of the largest 
vault installations ever constructed bears 
distinguished testimony to the world-wide 
preeminence of York Vaults. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


BANK OF MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


BANK OF JAPAN 


TOKYO, JAPAN 


The vault equipment now being built in our plant for 
the Bank of Japan represents the largest export vault 
contract ever awarded. 


ORK 
UL * 


Forty years of leadership in vault engineering and manufactur- 
ing have definitely established York supremacy throughout the 
world. Banks of all sizes and in any locality receive the same 
quality of equipment and the same service that have made York 
Vaults the choice of the greatest financialinstitutions. Bankers, 
Architects and Engineers who are planning to build or remodel 
bank vaults are invited to make use of our long experience and 
unsurpassed facilities, which are adequate to build thelargest 
Vaults yet designed. 


YORK SAFE AND LOCK CO. 


York, Pennsylvania 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS CLEVELAND 
BALTIMORE SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON 
BOSTON NEW HAVEN LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA HOUSTON PITTSBURGH 
SEATTLE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
HONOLULU PARIS HAVANA 
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Me: result of a questionnaire sent by 
the United States Government to 2,500 people 
in the fall and winter of 1927 and to a similar 
number in the fall and winter of 1928, re- 
vealed much interesting information in regard 
to the total amount spent per person on a 
foreign voyage. 

The figures given are the net results of a 
very careful computation and the averages 
are as follows: 

Third class, $511.55... Tourist and student 
class, $696.08 . . . Second class, $966.96... 
Cabin and one class, $1,143.26... First class 
and cabin de luxe, $1,876.80. 

An analysis of these figures gives a very valu- 
able insight as to the amount of money spent 
by Americans for travel abroad. 


Tr avelers Abroad 


and the money 
they carry 


It is wise for American travelers abroad to 
carry American Express Travelers Cheques be- 
cause of their safety features, their world-wide 
spendability and the helpful, personal service 
automatically proffered by the international 
American Express organization. 


With the approaching winter cruise and 
travel season, many of your depositors might 
welcome the knowledge that you have in 
your bank these self-identifying instruments 
which put a protective fence around their 
money. Very often all that is required on 
the part of the selling bank is a simple hint 
that its clients protect their funds by carrying 
Travelers Cheques. And, of course, each 
Travelers Cheque sale is a profitable transaction 
for the bank, being the equivalent of the interest 
on the money for thirty days at six per cent. 


the new, dollar size 
AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


ravelers cheques 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, itineraries, 
cruises and tours planned and booked to any part of 
the world by the American Express Travel Department 











WORKING WITH LAWYERS 


DESCRIBING A SUCCESSFUL “GOOD 
WILL” PLAN 


A. KEY FOSTER 


Assistant Trust Officer, Birmingham Trust & Savings 


Company, Birmingham, Alabama 


(Epiror’s Note: Fortunately the relations between trust companies and lawyers are 


becoming more amicable and cooperative from day to day. 


This is due to the prevailing 


policy among trust companies to avoid any direct or indirect invasion upon the profes- 


sional field of the lawyer, particularly as to drafting of will and trust documents. 


The 


success and good results which attend cooperation instead of competition with members 


of the 
article. ) 


HE task of the immediate future which 

challenges and must engage the earnest 

attention of all those engaged in the 
development of trust service is that of over- 
coming certain specific objections to the trust 
plan and concentrating upon the cultivation 
of good will for our respective institutions. 
The problem of the next decade is that of 
sustaining the phenomenal the 
last By means of educational adver- 
tising and because of qualities of administra- 
tion the trust plan is quite generally recog- 
nized as possessing great and important ad- 
vantages over any other scheme of estate 
conservation. It remains, however, to re- 


progress of 
decade. 


move certain handicaps and misconceptions 
and to my mind there is no subject of greater 


moment than that of gaining and sustaining 
the cooperation and good will of lawyers. 
The value of their assistance as a means of 
gaining new business and fostering the 
Wholesome progress of trust service, cannot 
be overestimated. 


Cooperative and Individual Effort to 
Satisfy Attorneys 

The attitude of the legal profession toward 
the trust companies has been the subject of 
much discussion, In some states antagonism 
has arisen resulting in legislation and fre- 
quently in serious injury to the field of trusts. 
In many instances agreements or codes of 
ethics have been arrived at in an effort to 
satisfy the attorneys and avoid unfavorable 
legislation. Such steps are proper and 
should be taken whenever they prove ef- 
fective. This is a situation fraught with 
serious possibilities which are bound to arise 
in every state sooner or later. The trust 
companies or the state fiduciary associations 


bar is evidenced by the three-sided consultation plan described in the following 


that anticipate the danger and take steps to 
avoid the serious results will profit by the 
experiences of those in trust work who have 
been less farsighted. 

My plan is for each trust company to act 
independently both before and after the state 
fiduciary associations enter upon a treatment 
of the situation. We must put forth every 
effort, not only to create a better relationship 
between the two professions, but to go fur- 
ther and continuously work with the object 
in mind of sustaining the friendly relation- 
ship. after that desirable situation has been 
brought about. It is to our distinct advan- 
tage to do so. 

I believe that the best results can be ob- 
tained by personal services to the lawers in- 
dividually rather than overtures to the pro- 
fession as a group. The situation has arisen 
rather suddenly in the south, because the trust 
idea has developed so suddenly. The basis 
of the antagonism, if that is the proper term, 
can be understood if we recall that before the 
trust plan became a dominant factor in the 
communities of my section of the country, 
and I presume the same is true in most sec- 
tions, it was customary for the lawyers to 
discharge many trust functions for their cli- 
ents. When the trust companies began to 
take over these services as a legitimate part 
of their business, the lawyers resented the 
loss of this medium of revenue, but were un- 
able to do anything about it, because they 
recognized it as a legitimate trust service. 

It must be recognized that whenever or 
wherever corporate fiduciaries have engaged 
in the drafting of wills and trust instru- 
ments or have performed other legal services 
for clients, that such practice constitutes an 
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invasion of the field of law and lawyers. It 
has been urged by trust officials that they 
are also practicing attorneys and therefore 
have a perfect legal right to perform such 
services for clients. It may be true that new 
trust business can be materially stimulated 
and that better fiduciary and administrative 
documents are provided, if the instruments 
are drawn by experts employed by the trust 
company or bank. However, I see three ma- 
jor objections that more than offset any pos- 
sible advantages. 


Strict Adherence to Fiduciary Functions 
First: The trust companies are not pri- 


marily engaged in the practice of law. They 
receive no fee for drafting the will. Yet it 


is quite possible that the trust official who 
draws the will may make some error which 
in years to come may prove quite costly to a 
beneficiary under the will. It is also con- 
ceivable that the beneficiary who suffered 
from the error can recover substantial dam- 
ages against the trust company for the negli- 
gence of the trust official. The responsibility 
is considerable—attorneys are in a position 
to charge a substantial fee for assuming this 
responsibility and therefore should assume it. 
The ethics of this profession forbid their 
seeking business, whereas we all most heart- 
ily agree that advertising is the very life 
blood of trust companies. Therefore, it is 
not, as a matter of fact, fair competition. 

Second: The trust company is a party to 
the trust document and is, therefore, in a 
much better position before the court to pro- 
tect the interests of its clients as well as its 
own interests when it can show that it did 
not draft the trust document. At the same 
time, it looks better to the clients and as- 
sures them of fair treatment when the em- 
ployment of the client’s lawyer is insisted 
upon. 

Third: Perhaps the most forceful argu- 
ment that I see against such a practice is 
the fact that regardless of our convictions 
regarding this matter of competition, we 
must recognize that the legal profession is 
possibly the most powerful of all factors in 
procuring legislative enactments; and that 
we must, therefore, not only avoid invading 
their field of service, but must make a deter- 
mined effort to retain their good will and 
cooperation even at a sacrifice to ourselves, 
if need be. 


How Sound Relationships Are Cultivated 

I have found in my experience that the 
following method is very effective in com- 
bating the situation. I take every opportu- 
nity to emphasize to members of the local 
bar, by newspaper advertising, through direct 
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mail and personal contact, 


that my _ trust 
company does not draw wills: that we al- 
ways impress our clients with the necessity 
for consulting their attorney in the prepara- 
tion of testamentary documents. The mem- 
bers of the local bar are on my direct-by- 
mail mailing list and receive all literature 
sent out to my prospects. In addition I have 
found it very effective to retain my member- 
ship in the local and state bar associations 
and take advantage of every opportunity to 
make my personal relations with the local 
lawyers as friendly and intimate as possible. 
Perhaps the most effective medium that I 
have so far used in developing the good will 
of lawyers is the preparation and distribution 
of a form book for the use of lawyers. This 
book contains all of the variations of trust 
documents. These form books are arranged 
in rather attractive style and bear the name 
of the individual lawyer on the cover. If 
various paragraphs contained in the book 
are later altered or in any way affected by 
recent decisions of the courts, supplementary 
pages are forwarded to the lawyers with nec- 
essary explanations for their substitution. 
The lawyers are urged to examine these 


forms, being careful to satisfy themselves 
of their legal validity, and making such 


changes in them as they deem advisable or 
proper. They are also assured that in every 
instance where a client is interviewed with 
regard to a will, the client is called upon to 
designate the attorney whom he wishes to 
employ to draft this document in its final 
form. In presenting these books to them, I 
point out that from time to time I will have 
occasion to call upon them to draft docu 
ments for their clients, in which event they 
will be saved considerable time and trvuable 
in keeping their form books up to date and 
readily available for reference. 


Preparation of Will or Trust Document 

My procedure in procuring the preparation 
of trust documents is simple. I obtain all 
the preliminary data from the customer and 
outline a will, explaining to the customer 
that the document which I am preparing is 
simply an assimilation of his ideas and mine 
and that the final will must be submitted to 
his lawyer for drafting. A few days later 
when the preliminary document has been sub- 
mitted to the client and altered to suit his 
requirements, he is then requested to sign a 
letter prepared by me and addressed to the 
lawyer of his choice. This letter says to the 
lawyer, that the attached document meets 
with the client’s approval as to its testamen- 
tary provisions and that he, the lawyer, is 
requested to put it in legal form, returning 












the completed document to tie trust company 
and billing the client for his services. Along 
with this letter and document I also enclose 
a letter to the lawyer pointing oui to him 
that any work that I have done in the prepa- 
ration of this will is entirely for his benefit 
and that he is, therefore, entitled to charge 
his client not only for the time that he has 
devoted to examining the document, but also 
for any legal services that we have been able 
to render him and any time that he has been 
saved in actually drafting the document, In 
other words, he is told that the document is 
entirely his—he is expected to take the entire 
responsibility for its validity and is entitled 
to charge the client not only for his services 


but also for ours. 


The lawyer is then urged to change the 
document in any way that he deems advisable 
or proper and to confer with his client if 
desirable. He is urgently requested to return 
the completed document to us so that we may 
have it executed in our office. I find that 
by doing this we can keep steadily behind the 
lawyer for the completion of the document 
and can then bring the necessary pressure to 
bear on the client to have it executed. I also 
point out to the lawyer in my letter that his 
document cover, bearing his name, should be 
placed upon the instrument so that when the 
will becomes active we may be enabled to 
call upon him for any legal services to be 
rendered to the estate. I say to him that 
it is our practice to always employ the at- 
torney who drafted the will to represent the 
estate in probating the will and in all other 
legal matters pertaining to the estate, un- 
less serious objection is raised by the bene- 
ficiaries. 


When Diplomacy Is Necessary 

It is sometimes contended that lawyers as 
a whole are not as well versed in the drafting 
of trust wills as could be desired. Whether 
or not such be the case, it is important that 
no such intimation be made to their clients. 
It is also quite important to take extreme 
care never to let the lawyer get the slightest 
impression that you have such a feeling about 
him or in the least doubt his ability. I have 
found that the foregoing plan avoids that 
embarrassing feature very effectively. By 
the method that I have pointed out I have 
found that no matter how inexperienced the 
chosen lawyer may be, in almost every in- 
stance I am assured of an accurate document. 

Of course, I expect the lawyers to make 
frequent changes in my forms. Often I sus- 
pect that this is done somewhat to appease 
their consciences—but in fact there is no 
need for such a feeling on their part and is 
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35 Years of 


Continuous Growth 
and 
Increasing Strength 


The 
First National Bank 
and Trust Company 


of Tulsa, Oklahoma 


“TULSA’S OLDEST BANK” 


‘Resources Exceed $45,000,000 


Complete Trust Service 
































































































































not felt if the lawyer clearly understands his 
relationship to the trust company. I occa- 
sionally encounter the pompous, self-satisfied 
type of demagogue, who considers any sug- 
gestions from me as an affront to his intelli- 
gence. In such a case extreme diplomacy 
must be employed. Handling such a lawyer 
so as to fan his flame of conceit without in- 
juring your own self-respect is the acid test 
of salesmanship. I believe that it can be 
done. 

While in every locality the problem of the 
trust new business man is different, yet I 
believe that in all localities the fundamentals 
are the same. I believe that by following 
the foregoing methods of contact we will be 
able to render to the attorneys a very real 
financial assistance. Of course, it is after all 
a fact that tangible financial assistance is 
the most effective method of securing :ny 
man’s enthusiastic cooperation. On the viher 
hand, the tangible results that I have re- 
ceived from my plan of cooperation with the 
lawyers are that I receive several wills each 
month, appointing my institution executor 
and trustee, from persons with whom I have 
no contact, but who have been directed to 
me by their attorneys, who have induced 
them to appoint my trust company their 
trustee. 
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THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTING 
MACHINE HAS 


OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES 


ON ALL FORMS OF TRUST ACCOUNTING 


NEAT PRINTED RECORDS 
WHICH CLIENTS APPRECIATE. 


* 


EASE AND ACCURACY OF 
OPERATION WHICH MAKES FOR 
SPEED AND ECONOMY. 


* 


UNIFORMITY IN HANDLING 
ALL TRUST RECORDS 


On all forms of trust department accounting the National 
Accounting Machine provides the speed, accuracy and 
economy of the most efficient mechanical accounting. 


This machine writes the journals as the ledgers are posted. 
It gives the bank all the advantages of the standard 81-key 
keyboard. The typewriter keyboard is also standard, 
having the full number of keys of a typewriter and permit- 
ting a degree of standardization not otherwise possible. 


The machine automatically accumulates the necessary totals 
for proof and through its other automatic feature insures 
accuracy, economy and speed of operation. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


World’s Outstanding Producer of Accounting Machines and Cash Registers 
DAYTON, OHIO 












(Epiror’s NOTE: 


CONSTRUCTIVE MISSION AND FUTURE OF THE RADIO 


A VEHICLE TO BROADCAST THE MESSAGE OF TRUST SERVICE 


MERLIN H. AYLESWORTH 
President of National Broadcasting Company, New York 


Possibilities of the radio as a means of carrying the message of 
trust service into millions of homes, has not 








been appreciably capitalized. The sug- 


gestion for a national radio campaign and “hook-up” sponsored by trust company inter- 


ests, is worthy of serious consideration. 
Trust Company Division at 


In his talk at the recent annual meeting of the 
Cleveland, from 


which excerpts are given herewith, Mr. 


Aylesworth made no attempt to address himself particularly to the subject of the radio 


and the trust idea, but presented rather a 
plishing and the background it provides for educational work.) 


ADIO is about ten old. The 

National Broadcasting Company which 

I represent is about three and a half 
years old. We have our Amos and Andy’s 
and the President of the United States talks 
to you and through radio to the millions of 
people of the country. So, we have all of the 
ridiculous, lovable things we like in the 
type of Amos and Andy programs and the 
great dignity of the Chief Executive of this 
country who now uses radio to speak to the 
nation. 


years 


In some ways we are exactly the same as 
the newspaper or magazine. Many of our 
experiences, many of the bases upon which 
we act are made up from an older field of 
communication, the printed page. Just as 
you buy your morning or evening Cleveland 
newspaper for two or three cents because 
of the advertising contained in those news- 
papers, just as you buy Collier’s, the Satur- 
day Evening Post or the Literary Digest for 
five or ten cents because of the advertising 
in those magazines, just so do you take your 
radio for no cost at all except maintaining 


vivid picture of what the radio is accom- 


the radio set because of the sponsored pro- 
gram. The newspaper or magazine will not 
let the advertising interfere with the news or 
editorial policy of the newspaper or maga- 
zine. Neither will we permit the sponsor to 
interfere with the entertainment which comes 
first, if you please, in broadcasting to our 
people. 
The Old Investment Counsellor 

I remember one time not long ago sitting 
in the Metropolitan Club with Harry Stuart, 
of Halsey Stuart. I said, “Harry, the Na- 
tional Company feels, while 
the blue sky laws are taking care, if you 
please, of those people who break them— 
and in many ways they are the blue laws 
of another kind—while the Better Business 
Bureaus are driving the crooks into a corner, 
what is going to be done with a public which 
knows nothing of investing, which 


Broadcasting 


knows 


nothing of insurance, which has no real 
knowledge of common stocks or bonds or 
mortgages? What is to be done with the 


man who would like to tell his wife about 
how much insurance he has and something 
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of his fortune but a faint suspicion comes 
to him that she might put something in his 
coffee in the morning? There ought to be 
some great movement started through radio 
not to sell stocks and bonds but to educate 
people on investments, to teach the man and 
woman something about the financial phase 
of life.” Out of that little suggestion that 
night came the Old Counsellor and the Hal- 
sey Stuart program on the radio. I tell you 
that because that shows the dignity with 
which radio can approach the people in their 
homes. 


Trust Company no longer a Private 
Institution 


Just as you men in the Trust Company 
Division of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion select your clients, select your trusts for 
a very great mass and different types of 
people of every description, so must radio 
have its selective audiences but keep in 
mind always that we reach the entire na- 
tion. People will buy the New York Times 
because they like it. They buy the Daily 
News in New York, the tabloid, because they 
like it. They are a different type of people, 
and there are different types of people whose 
trusts you take. We must both serve them 
all. 


The trust companies are today no longer 
private institutions. You exercise a fran- 
chise in your business; so does radio broad- 
casting exercise a franchise of public serv- 
ice which will last just as long and no 
longer than the people have confidence in the 
fairness and the fineness of radio broadcast- 
ing. 

I wonder if you know that there are more 
radio sets in the United States than all the 
countries of the world combined. There are! 
I wonder if you know that the people last 
year, in a year of depression, spent a billion 
dollars for radio sets, tubes and accessories. 
I wonder if you know that the National 
Broadeasting Company in the next twelve 
months will spend $10,000,000 for talent 
alone to entertain the people of the nation 
and another $15,000,000 to carry the pro- 
grams out through our local contact to the 
people of the country. 


When Randolph Hearst was Sick and 
Frightened 

One of the most interesting experiences I 
have ever had was the other night in my 
studios in New York when William Randolph 
Hearst accepted my invitation to speak over 
the network and came up with his speech 
written. I had never seen it, naturally be- 
cause we don’t see the speeches of those big 
men who represent issues that we believe in. 
We don’t censor them. When we invite 
them they come and speak as they wish. That 
is the way radio will always be, I hope. 

There he stood, frightened sick, white as a 
sheet, and he didn’t look at me or there 
would have been some reason for it. He 
looked at the nickel microphone, and he said, 
“How many people do you think are listen- 
ing?” 

I said, “It is Sunday night, a pretty good 
time on the air—75 stations, short waves to 
Europe—maybe 100,000,000.” 

I wasn’t far wrong. But if it had been 
50,000,000 he would have been just as fright- 
ened. He started out, and I honestly felt 
he wasn’t going to be able to finish his first 
paragraph. I will tell you why I knew he 
was frightened. When it was all over and he 
came upstairs, he was smiling from ear to 
ear, very happy again, and he said, “I am 
ready to do anything.” 


The Serious Mission of Radio 

So we have learned, and we have gotten 
now into what we believe to be the great 
serious mission of radio. You may wonder 
why we haven’t done more in the educa- 
tional field. Of course, radio is one great 
educational force, but I mean in the schedule 
of programs for schools and colleges and into 
the homes for adult education. The reason 
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is that we are waiting for the educators to 
tell us what we should carry and how in 
order to do the most for our homes and our 
schools and our colleges. 

I believe that one of the great functions 
of the radio today is the carrying of fine 
music and the creation of young artists in 
this country and composers, carrying the 
message of fine music to the nation and 
to the world. Whether they be out in the 
mountains or on the plains or away in the 
isolated districts or in the Bronx of New 
York, people are hearing fine music for the 
first time and learning to love it. Among the 
two great factors which radio is serving out- 
side of that are religion and agriculture. 


How Radio Helps Agriculture 


Another interesting thing about radio is 
that it is one of the forces that will resurrect 
agriculture. It is greater than all the legis- 
lation that can be enacted. It is finer than 
all of the farm organizations and the capaci- 
ties that they have and the influence they 
have had in the past. I can best tell you 
why by a program on the radio that goes 
out every noon, each day a week, at twelve 
o’cloek. 

[I am referring to the Dinner Bell Hour. 
That is dinner time on the farm. Men who 
have buried themselves away in the Depart: 
ment of Agriculture in the United States and 
Washington, who have worked out and devel- 
oped cures for every type of animal disease 
and crop disease, have the opportunity to tell 
the folks direct the latest cure for cholera 
and the new developments in the cure of 
diseases caused by bugs and insects and 
plants. They speak on crop diversity, con 
dition of crops today, immediate markets for 
cattle and sheep and hogs. 

The weather, the most important thing to 
the farmer, is forecast to them by radio. 
It can come no other way. ‘Che city news- 
paper hasn’t the space available for farm 
news, and the country magazine gets there 





too late to give the daily news. So this great 
new instrument brings in the Farm Board 
each day with its plans of development. It 
brings in the farm organizations each day, 
not entertainment, which the farm home gets 
at night, not the music that comes to the 
farmer’s family for the first time—and be- 
-ause of radio—but information about the 
farmer’s business. 

There has been a_ great development 
towards the organization of agriculture in 
the last twelve months. Farmers are indi- 
vidualists, as you know. They do not want to 


be organized. They want to act alone. Radio 


has organized them. It is a fine thing for 
every man and for every industry in the 
country that we are becoming organized. It 
is not done by legislation and it is not done 
by giving the farmer something for nothing, 
which he doesn’t want if he knows what he 
is talking about, but it is showing him how 
to make a cooperative market and how to 
organize in his community. 


A Strong Picture of Radio’s Future 

I could go on and on—but I won’t. I could 
tell you many interesting things that radio 
is doing and will continue to do. I could 
tell you of a picture which I see developed 
in two years in New York City. 

I see three blocks, from 48th to 51st streets, 
and from Fifth avenue to Sixth avenue, a 
very long block; I see there a sixty-four. 
story building with thirty radio studios, sev- 
eral larger than theatres, all equipped for 
television, all equipped for taking pictures 
in the studio for the film. I see a theatre 
with from 6,000 to 8,000 seats, greater than 
National Music Hall, holding the greatest 
entertainment in the world. I see a great 
moving picture house with 6,000 seats, in 
this same block. I see a theatre of the 
drama with 1,500 seats, and a musical com- 
edy theatre with 2,500 more. It is not be- 
yond the realm of possibilities, my friends, 
and it is very apt to happen that the Metro- 
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politan Opera House 
block that I speak of. 


will be built in this 

The buildings are being torn down now. 
Mr. Rockefeller will spend $250,000,000 on 
the plot. It will not be done as a Rockefeller 
Foundation—although he wouldn’t spend the 
money if he didn’t believe in the project— 
but so that the great radio family can con- 
gregate there with a plaza, a radio forum, 
traffic under the streets for busses, pedes- 
trians and the subways; much greater than 
the Grand Central Station in New York has 
as underground passage, room for thousands 
of automobiles. That should be completed 
within two years my friends, and 250,000 
people a day will be coming into that great 
plot to congregate and see, and millions to 
listen today, and tomorrow to see and listen, 
both the ear and the eve. 

I see the talent of the whole world com- 
ing from foreign centers to our doorstep— 
America. I see the young Americans who will 
be the great artists of the future because of 
the radio, the youngsters who will be the 
great composers of the future. I see the 
old school fading away, as the old opera 
is sure to fade away and as the new will 
come on. 

What a wonderful thing for America, and 
what a wonderful thing for the world. Radio, 
the central control board of this all, will 
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Exchange 


carry first the music, the voices to the whole 
world and into the homes of everyone. Then 
will come the vision into your homes. There 
will be culture, art, entertainment, all in one 
great radio center and in every living room 
in this country. 
Se de 

GRAPHIC CHART ON REVISED NEW 

YORK LAWS ON DECEDENTS ESTATES 

In view of the new laws adopted by New 
York governing estates of decedents, which 
became effective September 1, 1930, there is 
need of having information as to operation 
of the laws in compact and ready-reference 
form. This is supplied by a graphic compila- 
tion prepared and issued by R. R. Bixby, Inc., 
of New York. The description is in such 
form as to render it serviceable to banks and 
trust companies desiring to advise their cli- 
ents or prospects as to how the new laws of 
descent and distribution affect their own 


cases, 


The American Title Association. at its re- 


cent annual convention in 
adopted an extensive program to simplify 
real estate title laws, designed to remove 
needless technicalities and archaic legal re- 
strictions. 

The Fidelity Union Trust Company of 
Newark, N. J., announces the establishment 
of an up-to-date travel department. 


Richmond, Va., 
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Keeping telephone service 
abreast of the times 


THE READINESS of the 
Bell System to meet changing 


needs reflects alert manage- 
ment and flexible personnel. 
This has a significance to 
investors beyond the actual 
revenue from new fields of 
activity. It indicates a spirit 
of dynamic growth. 

The telephone typewriter 
is a useful tool of business at 
the modern tempo, putting 
distant cities at the typist’s 
finger tips. It makes possible 


written messages to as many 
points as desired, sent simul- 
taneously by wire. 

Shore to ship telephony il- 
lustrates the Bell System aim 
to help people, wherever they 
may be, keep within tele- 
phone reach. 

Hook-ups over long dis- 
tance telephone wires give ra- 
dio broadcasts national scope. 

May we send you a copy of 
our booklet, ‘Bell Telephone 
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INCE the building of the 
first railroad the Ameri- 
can Express Company has 

had friendly contacts with 
banks and bankers through- 
out the United States. 


NOW, through its affiliate, 
the American Express Bank 
and Trust Company, these 
contacts may be enlarged to 
include a banking service cov- 
ering every phase of commer- 
cial banking, both in this 
country and in foreign fields. 


The American Express Bank 
and Trust Company, with its 
strong Board of Directors and 
experienced official staff, offers 
facilities which will appeal to 
those seeking individual 
attention. 
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DEBATE AND RESOLUTIONS ON BRANCH BANKING AT AMERI- 
CAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


The change which has been effected in 
the general attitude of American banking on 
the subject of branch banking, was clearly 
revealed by the overwhelming support given 
at the recent annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association to the resolution 
which modifies its former uncompromising 
attitude against branch banking in any form. 
The resolution, however, encountered opposi- 
tion from the floor and was not approved 
until it was amended so as to affirm auton- 
omy of the laws of the separate states with 
respect to banking and guardian against any 
class of banks enjoying greater rights than 
banks chartered under state laws. As finally 
approved the section on branch banking was 
approved, reading as follows: 


‘‘The American system of unit banking, as 
contrasted with the banking systems of other 
countries, has been peculiarly adapted to 
the highly diversified community life of the 
United States. The future demands the con- 
tinued growth and service of the unit bank 
in areas economically able to support sound, 
independent banking of this type, especially 
as a protection against undue centralization 
of banking power. Modern transportation 
and other economic changes, both in large 
centers and country districts, make necessary 
some readjustment of banking facilities. 

‘‘In view of these facts this Association, 
while reaffirming its belief in the unit bank, 
recognizes that a modification of its former 
resolutions condemning branch banking in 
any form is advisable. The Association be- 
lieves in the economic desirability of com- 
nunity-wide branch banking in metropolitan 
areas and county-wide branch banking in 
rural districts where economically justified. 

“The Association supports in every re- 
spect the autonomy of the laws of the sepa- 
rate states in respect to banking. No class 
of banks in the several states should enjoy 
greater rights than banks chartered under 
the state laws.” 

The discussion from the floor which at- 
tended the adoption of these resolutions, both 
when they were presented and reindorsed 
at the succeeding general session of the con- 
vention, promised at times to become of a 
controversial nature. C. EF. Zimmerman, 
president of the First National Bank of 
Huntington, Pa., deserves the credit for de- 
manding an amendment calling for the pres- 
ervation of autonomy of state banking laws, 
which was omitted from the original resolu- 
tions. The prolonged applause which greeted 
his demand left no doubt as to prevailing 
sentiment. In behalf of the Economic Pol- 


icy Commission, of which he is chairman, 
and speaking also for the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, R. S. Hecht, president of the Hi- 
bernia Bank & Trust Company of New Or- 
leans, assured the convention of complete ac- 
quiescence with the amendment suggested 
by Mr. Zimmerman. 

The chair also recognized Levi H. Morris, 
president of the Newton Trust Company of 
Newton, N. J., who, in behalf of the New 
Jersey Bankers Association, protested any 
revision of the federal statutes to permit 
branch banking, group or chain banking, be- 
yond present defined limits. When the reso- 
lution was called up for adoption the “ayes” 
were declared to have carried it. There ap- 
peared, however, some misunderstanding as 
to recording the “no” votes and on the fol- 
lowing day the resolutions were again read 
and clearly recorded vote called for by Presi- 
dent Lonsdale. Before final action was taken 
there was further discussion from the floor, 
led by J. A. Pondrom of the First National 
Bank of Dallas, Tex., who insisted that any 
resolution favoring countywide branch bank- 
ing could with equal force be construed to 
favor state and nationwide branches. Mr. 
Hecht again made an earnest plea for the 
adoption of the resolution as amended and 
finally reported the preceding day. His 
argument was effective and the resolution 
was passed with only 57 delegates counted 
in the negative. 


ELECTED PRESIDENT AMERICAN 
TITLE ASSOCIATION 

Edwin H. Lindow, president of the Union 
Title & Guaranty Company of Detroit, was 
elected president of the American Title As- 
sociation at the recent annual convention at 
Richmond, Va. Mr. Lindow is one of the 
youngest men ever to hold this office in the 
national association. He has served as vice- 
president and chairman of the American Ti- 
tle Association. He has been with the Union 
Title & Guaranty Company, a unit of the 
Guardian Detroit Union Group of Detroit, 
for more than twenty years. 


The Greensboro Bank & Trust Company of 
Greensboro, N. C., has negotiated for the 
purchase of the Citizens Bank of Reidsville, 
IN, Oe, 

Herbert E. Stone of Winchester has been 
elected a vice-president of the Second Nation- 
al Bank of Boston. 
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AGREEMENT AND BASIS OF COOPERATION BETWEEN TRUST 


COMPANIES AND LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


A mutually satisfactory agreement has 
been arrived at between the Trust Company 
Division of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, defining the basis of coopera- 
tion in aiding people to create estates through 
the medium of life insurance trusts. The 
agreement is the result of joint committee 
conferences and reads as follows: 

“The way to begin to build up an estate is 
to buy life insurance. After the payment of 
bare living expenses, the first item in the 
family budget should be for the payment of 
premiums. It is the only safe and sure way 
to create a capital fund payable in cash in 
ease of death. Every estate requires cash 
for the payment of debts and inheritance 
taxes. Life insurance will meet this need. 

“There are two principal methods of dis- 
tributing life insurance’ proceeds — (1) 
through the optional settlements of the life 
insurance policies, (2) through a corporate 
trustee. Life underwriters realize the value 
and advantages of life insurance trusts and 
the trust officers likewise recognize the value 
and advantages of the optional settlements 
provided in the life insurance policies. The 
trust company is in the business of admin. 
istering estates whether these are composed 
entirely of life insurance policies or include 
other assets. 

“The principal advantages of the life in- 
surance trust for the administration of pol- 
icy proceeds are that it provides a single and 
uniform plan for the management of the pro- 
ceeds of policies in severa! different compa- 
nies; it provides a convenient, experienced 
and impartial financial adviser for the fam- 
ily of the insured; it affords flexibility of 
management and may be used to meet unfore- 
seen emergencies and family misfortunes. 


“The life underwriter and the trust officer 
should collaborate in advising the creation 
of insurance estates and the administration 
of the proceeds of the policies by trust com- 
panies when that is for the best interests of 
the insured and his family. commis- 
sions and other compensation resulting from 
any business in which the life underwriter 
and trust officer may collaborate should pass 
to the person to whom they would ordinarily 
belong in the regular course of business and 
neither shall expect or be entitled to a 
share in the financial return of the other.” 

The committee representing the trust com- 
panies in drawing up the plan was C. Alison 
Scully, vice-president Bank of Manhattan 
Trust Company, New Yerk City, chairman: 
Arthur H. Evans, vice-president Continental 
Illinois Bank & Trust Company, Chicago; 
Leslie G. MceDouall, associate trust officer Fi- 
delity Union Trust Company, Newark, N. J.; 
Cc. C. Price, trust officer Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York City: E. M. McMahon, sec- 
ond vice-president Chase National Bank, New 
York City; Frank G. Sayre, vice-president 
and trust officer Pennsylvania Company for 
Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities, 
Phila.: Joseph W. White, trust officer Merean- 
tile-Commerce Bank & Trust Co., St. Louis. 

The underwriters’ fol- 
lows: Franklin W. Hancock 
Mutual Life Company, Boston, 
chairman: A. Rushton Allen, Union Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Company,  Philadel- 
phia; Norris Bokum, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Chicago; H. T. Bur- 
nett, Reliance Life Insurance Company, Pitts- 
burgh; Homer G. Hewett, Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, Houston, 
Texas; Arthur S. Holman, Travelers Insur- 
ance Company, San Francisco; Graham C. 
Wells, Provident Life Insurance Co., N. Y. 
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VARYING METHODS AND POLICIES OBSERVED BY 
CORPORATE FIDUCIARIES 


INTERESTING RESULTS OF A STUDY MADE BY AN “OUTSIDER” 


DOROTHEA B. COGSWELL 
Boston University College of Business Administration, 1931 








(Eprror’s Note: The following article summarizes the results of a most interesting 
study made by Miss Cogswell of the methods and policies of twenty representative Boston 
and suburban banks and trust companies as regards the handling of personal, living, 


testamentary trusts and agency accounts. 


An astonishing diversity was revealed, par- 


ticularly as to charges, character of services, inspection of trusts, investment policies, 
liquidation of trusts and in many other respects. While this study is confined to a limited 
number of Massachusetts trust companies and banks, it is quite probable that the same 
variegated picture would be disclosed in a more comprehensive or nationwide investiga- 
tion. The article gives particular emphasis to the wisdom of testators and prospective 
clients exercising discrimination is selecting a fiduciary which meets their respective 


desires or réquirements. ) 


Hil. rapid, nationwide increase in trust 

accounts marks this as a psychological 

time to study the corporate fiduciary 
situation. Most outsiders, vowing that all 
trust departments follow practically the 
same system, do not realize the wide varia- 
tions between companies in almost every de- 
tail of fiduciary methods. 

My personal interest in this whole problem 
started from knowing through a relative the 
workings of one Massachusetts trust. I nat- 
urally questioned whether all trusts used 
these methods. I now realize that as re- 
gards the policies of these Massachusetts 
corporate fiduciaries, the trust whose prac- 
tical workings I have known seems to have 
proceeded like Jim in the war-song—with all 
the rest out of step with it. 

In order to study the fiduciaries’ actual 
methods, I enrolled in a finance seminar at 
Boston University College of Business Ad- 
ministration, and interviewed twenty repre- 
sentative Boston and suburban banks and 
trust companies. To my surprise most of 
the trust officers told me that they be- 
lieved that no such study had _ previously 
been made. They all agreed that the gen- 
eral public knew far too little about trusts 
and that a wider knowledge of the various 
inethods used was greatly needed. I found 
all the trust officers cordial and eager to ex- 
plain their policies. With the hearty en- 
couragement of several, I have ventured to 
summarize my _ results here. One thing 
which stood out in the interviews was the 
advisability of a fuller understanding among 
many fiduciaries of how others in that lo- 
cality were meeting the various problems 


and developments. I was especially struck 
by the fact that often one company boasted 
about the very method which another con- 
demned. 


Variations in Charges for Agencies and 
and Living Trusts 

In the percentages used hereafter, based 
on the methods of twenty fiduciaries, 5 per 
cent indicates one fiduciary, 10 per cent two, 
ete. Notwithstanding the belief of many out- 
siders, the average fiduciary’s investment pol- 
icy is controlled by its board of directors or 
its trust committee rather than by the trust 
officer and his assistants. Only ten of the 
twenty fiduciaries stated their agency 
charges. <All of these declared that such 
agencies as are practically living trusts pay 
trust rates. For simple agency service seven 
of the ten charge 3 per cent of the income. 
For trust service 70 per cent of the fidu- 
ciaries interviewed charge 6 per cent of the 
income. 

Review of Trust Holdings 

Sixty per cent of the fiduciaries have no 
minimum charge, 10 per cent charge a $25 
minimum, 15 per cent charge $50 up, 5 per 
cent charge $75 up, and 5 per cent charge 
$100 up. Thirty per cent of the fiduciaries 
set ho minimum on the size of trusts which 
they will handle. Five per cent questioned 
the efficacy of a trust under $10,000. Five 
per cent preferred not to handle less than 
$300-$400, 5 per cent not less than $1,000. 
Fifteen per cent would not handle less than 
$10,000, 5 per cent not less than $20,000. 
Twenty per cent gave vague answers. Ten 
per cent always and 5 per cent often refuse 
a small trust. 
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Of the fiduciaries interviewed 15 per cent 
inspect their trusts annually, 15 per cent 
semi-annually, 5 per cent semi-annually iu 
eycle, 5 per cent in cycle, 5 per cent “quar- 
terly but oftener if anything comes up re- 
quiring special or immediate attention,” 5 
per cent three or four times a year, 25 per 
cent monthly, 10 per cent weekly, 5 per cent 
semi-weekly, and 10 per cent constantly—a 
wide divergence of methods. Seventy-five 
per cent of these fiduciaries revise their 
trust holdings to agree with some plan, 5 
per cent answered evasively, and 20 per cent 
hold trust investments as received or revise 
them only if necessary. In view of such 
divergence, a clear statement of the method 
used by each company would help potential 
testators to choose companies whose policies 
best suited their desires. If a testator be- 
lieves that the fiduciary should have free 
control of sound, well-diversified investments 
through every changing business condition, 
he can thus select a fiduciary which will 
carry out the liberal investment provisions 
of his trust instrument. 

As to low-yield downtown mortgages, the 
policy of the fiduciaries ranges from none 
in any trust to a large proportion in all 
trusts. Of the twenty fiduciaries interviewed 
only one (5 per cent), and that one of the 
oldest and most tradition-bound companies, 
claimed the purchase of downtown mort 
gages as “a general policy”. Thirty-five per 
cent of the fiduciaries hold a few downtown 
mortgages inherited with the trusts. Sixty 
per cent stated with satisfaction that they 
held no downtown mortgages. 


Proportion of Stocks and Bonds in Individual 
Trusts 

The average fiduciary’s proportion of 
stocks and bonds in its individual trusts 
varies with the size and conditions of the 
trusts. Since in Massachusetts no statute 
governs trust investments, but trustees may 
“exercise a sound discretion’, there is infi- 
nite investment variation among trusts and 
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fiduciaries. Five per cent of the fiduciaries 
interviewed carries 20 per cent to 40 per cent 
in stocks, 5 per cent carries 33 1-3 per cent 
in stocks, 5 per cent carries 35 per cent to 
40 per cent in stocks, and 5 per cent carries 
40 per cent to 60 per cent in stocks. Five 
per cent tries to keep the following propor- 
tion: 


50% bonds 10% preferred stocks 


, 10% industrials 
< 10% railroads 
(10% public utilities 


40% stocks 30% common 


stocks 

10% call money 
This liquid call money may be used to 
purchase stocks during depressions. Twenty 
per cent of the fiduciaries have a 50-50 
stocks and bonds basis. Five per cent car- 
ries 60 per cent to 65 per cent in stocks. 
Thirty-five per cent vary the amount with 
the individual trust, 5 per cent invests ad lib, 


5 per cent follows some ideal which varies, 
and 5 per cent carries “mostly bonds”. While 
one small fiduciary stated: “There are not 


so many common stocks in proportion to the 
size of the trust in a large trust,” one of the 
largest Boston fiduciaries just as firmly de- 
clared: “Stocks increase in proportion as 
the funds get higher.” It is well to note 
that several of the fiduciaries made qualified 
answers with regard to 1929, as in that year 
all the ordinary investment habits were 
broken. 


As to keeping some cash liquid for buying 
in depressions immediate reinvest- 
ment of all released by bonds, mort- 
gages, ete., 20 per cent of the fiduciaries kept 
eash liquid, 15 per cent kept cash liquid 
ad lib, depending on conditions, and 15 per 
cent invested in semi-liquid securities, thus 
making a total of 50 per cent favoring cash 
or semi-liquid securities. Ten per cent gave 
evasive answers, and 40 per cent said defi- 
nitely that they invested all cash as soon as 
received. 


versus 
eash 


Diversification in Investments 

The average fiduciary aims at diversifica- 
tion in its investments, not putting over 5 
per cent of the principal into any one com- 
pany. One large fiduciary stated: “In the 
case of a small trust of $10,000 which was 
to be entirely invested in bonds, ten bonds of 
different companies and different lines of in- 
dustry would be bought. If the trust was 
to be invested on a 50-50 basis, five bonds 
would be bought, and the rest would go into 
five stocks, with $1,000 in each stock.” Yet 
a smaller fiduciary, ignoring this principle 
of diversification, declared: “If a $10,000 
trust was to be invested in bonds, probably 
two lots would be bought of $5,000 each, in 


good, sound companies.” To the outsider | 
hg 
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such diametrically opposed policies are be 
wildering. 

The average fiduciary buys long-term 
bonds for trusts regardless of old age in the 
life tenants. As to the purchase of long- 
term bonds when high or short-term securi- 
ties to fill the gap, 15 per cent of the fidu- 
ciaries interviewed buy long-term bonds re- 
gardless of price, 35 per cent made qualified 
non-committal answers, and 50 per cent defi- 
nitely disapproved of buying long-term bonds 
in a high market. 

Sixty per cent of the fiduciaries sell stocks 
when they become overvalued in the market: 
20 per cent made qualified answers; 5 per 
cent failed to answer; 15 per cent unquali- 
fiedly answered “no”. Sixty-five per cent of 
the fiduciaries interviewed believed that non- 
paying stocks should be sold; 35 per cent 
gave vague or qualified answers; and only 
® per cent, or one fiduciary, claimed the defi- 
nite policy of never attempting to take losses 
on non-paying stocks. The testator should 
take care to consider the policy of his chosen 
fiduciary in this respect, in order to make 
Sure that it will agree with his wishes. 


Payments to Life Tenants 
The great majority of these twenty Massa- 


chusetts fiduciaries definitely 
equalization of quarterly or monthly pay- 
ments to life tenants. Only 15 per cent, in 
fact, merely pay out the balance of income 
each quarter as received. One particularly 
prosperous company stated with even more 
sarcasm of tone than the actual words con- 
vey: “Equalization of quarterly payments 
involves a certain paternalism which we have 
never exercised unless requested to do so.” 
Yet those who most need such equalization 
often shrink most from asking for it if the 
fiduciary’s attitude is condescending. Inci- 
dentally, any fiduciary which sends out its 
checks as late as the tenth of the month 
should realize that it creates needless in- 
convenience for life tenants, who cannot eas- 
ily use that money for paying that month’s 
bills and may sometimes lose profitable dis- 
counts. 

The average fiduciary claims abundant 
knowledge about the beneficiaries, and tries 
to “hold the scales even’ between life ten- 
ants and remaindermen. Yet those who tip 
the scales slightly should realize that the 
very creation of a life interest per se proves 
that the settlor cared more about providing 
income for the life tenant than about hand- 
ing money over to the remainderman. <A fi- 


favor the 
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Che Bank of California, N. A. 


FOUNDED 1864 


A National Bank acting under the Laws of the 
United States and of the States of California, 
Oregon and Washington in all fiduciary capacities 


Head Office at 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Branches at 
PORTLAND, OREGON: TACOMA AND SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 





Capital, Surplus and Undrvided Profits over $17,000,000 














duciary which solely emphasizes keeping 
principal intact for final distribution—which 
invests and pays ad lib regardless of the 
tenants’ convenience—impedes the settlor’s 
intention of comfort and protection for the 
life tenant. 





In liquidating trusts 50 per cent of these 
fiduciaries hand over the actual investments 
to the value of that section to the benefi- 
ciary, 15 per cent turn the section into cash 
before paying it over, 40 per cent adapt 
their method to the wishes of the heirs, and 
15 per cent gave qualified answers. All 
agree, however, that a trust's entire invested 
capital should not be sold each time that a 
section is to be paid over to the remainder- 
men. 


Summary of Investigation 

To summarize, as shown by these twenty 
Massachusetts corporate fiduciaries, the aver- 
age corporate fiduciary has its investment 
policy controlled by the board of directors 
or the trust committee. It charges 3 per 
cent of the income for simple agency service, 
and 6 per cent for trust service. It places 
no minimum on the size of trust it will 
handle, and has no minimum charge for 
small trusts. It inspects each trust at least 


monthly—and inspects individual accounts 
oftener at need. It reshapes trust invest- 
ments to some “ideal” standard. It holds no 
low-yield downtown mortgages. Its propor- 
tion of stocks and bonds varies with the size 
and conditions of the individual trusts. It 
favors keeping some money liquid or in- 
vested in semi-liquid securities. It aims for 
investment diversification. It buys long-term 
bonds regardiéss of the life tenants’ ages, 
but it does not buy long-term bonds when 
high. It sells stocks when they become over- 
valued in the market or when they cease to 
pay dividends. It tries to equalize quarterly 


or monthly payments to life tenants. Jt 
knows the beneficiaries, and tries to keep 
the balance true between life tenants and 


remaindermen. In liquidation the average 
fiduciary delivers the actual investments or 
eash, according to the wishes of the heirs. 
In sectional distribution it never sells ali 
the trust investments each time that a see- 
tion is to be distributed. 

On most points there was such variation 
among the fiduciaries that often the actual 
majority was very small. Therefore fidu- 
ciaries should realize that today, when the 
agency account and the living trust mark 
the beginning of “shopping round for serv- 
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ice’ in the trust field, a frank, truthful, de- 
tailed statement of methods and_ policies, 
whereby testators may select intelligently a 
company which accords with their ideals, 
appeals to the outsider far more than facts 
about size or age or growth. Thus the tes- 
tator may make his own decisions from a 
full study of all available facts, instead of 
relying solely on his lawyer's preferences. 
Moreover, trusts giving real service should 
continue their present campaign of public 
education through publicity, so that those 
beneficiaries or friends of beneficiaries who 
have suffered anxiety through inadequate 
trust service may realize the helpful possi- 
bilities of good trusts. Testators, lawyers, 
and fiduciary officers should know the poli- 
cies of the average fiduciary in their own 
locality. They should use these average poli- 
cies aS a measure to determine wherein a 
given fiduciary departs essentially from this 
established norm, and the reason for such de- 
partures. The more they know about fidu- 
ciary policies, the oftener will testators be 
able to select the one fiduciary whose _ poli- 
cies most closely follow their individual de- 
sires, and the oftener will contented clients 
employ and recommend that fiduciary. 


Re o o, 
“ “~ ~~ 


The State of Maine has been free from any 
bank failure in more than three years, ac- 
cording to Bank Commissioner Sanger Annis. 

The Fifth-Third Union Trust Company of 
Cincinnati, O., which several months ago took 
over the Cosmopolitan Bank, has made a 
payment to depositors of 88 per cent of de- 
posit liabilities. 

The Internal Revenue Bureau has made 
a ruling to the effect that life insurance pre- 
miums paid by a corporation on policies tak- 
en out by or on behalf of officers, may be 
deducted from gross income for federal taxes 
and provided the corporation does not direct- 
ly or indirectly benefit under such policies. 


R. C. PARISH 
ASSISTANT TRUST OFFICER 





HARRY WILLIAMS, PRESIDENT 


P. W. FERGUSON 
ASSISTANT TRUST OFFICER 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST CO. 
OF BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Intimately associated with the financial 
and industrial growth of Bridgeport, Conn., is 
the First National Bank & Trust Company, 
the president and chairman of which is Ed- 
mund 8S. Wolfe, who was honored at the re- 
cent annual convention of the American 
Bankers Association at Cleveland with elec- 
tion to the office of president of the National 
Bank Division. The First National has com- 
bined capital, surplus and undivided profits 
of over $3,000,000. The latest financial state- 
ment shows assets of well over twenty-two 
million and deposits of $17,654,000. Zach 
shareholder of the bank is a holder of a like 
number of shares of the First National Co. 
Associated with President Wolfe in the 
executive management are: Louis B. Powe, 
first vice-president; Walter B. Lashar and 
Sumner Simpson, vice-presidents ; R. A. Beers, 
vice-president and cashier; J. M. Merwin, E. 
Merrill Beach, Chas H. Hurliman, H. C. 
Woodworth, John H. MeCall and Dennis P. 
Tobin, assistant cashiers. F, T. Staples is 
vice-president and trust officer, and M. Louise 
Morehouse, assistant trust officer. 








GUARDIAN DETROIT BANK OPENS NEW 
BRANCH 
The Guardian Detroit Bank of Detroit re- 
cently opened another branch at Fenkell and 
Burt Road, in a new building that is one of 
the handsomest branch bank structures in the 
city. The banking room has an elaborate 
counterscreen of walnut inlaid in a geometric 
pattern with maple, Italian olive, and red- 
wood. There are ten tellers’ cages which are 
100 per cent bulletproof and equipped with 
every device for protection against holdups. 
A merger of the Union Industrial Bank 
and the Union Industrial Trust Company of 
Flint, members of the Guardian Detroit 
Union Group, Ine., was voted recently by di- 
rectors of both institutions. 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 





OF 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $3,200,000 
Resources over $22,000,000 


OFFICERS 


EpMUND S. WoLFE, President and Chairman of the Board 


First Vice- President 
...Vice- President 


Louis B. Powe. 
SUMNER SIMPSON. . 


Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
. Assistant Cashier 


J. M. MERwWIN.. 
H. C. WoopwortTH.. 
I 


x MERRILL BEACH... 





shares of The First National Company. 


M. LoutisE MOREHOUSE...... 
Each shareholder of The First National Bank and Trust Company is also the holder of a like number of 


st I ‘ Assets of The First National Company which 
are about $250,000 are not included in the above statement of resources. 


Trust Department Acts in Every Fiduciary Capacity 


on siais vse «0 V ROCHE VeStaent 
oi se 7 A. : . Vice-President and Cashier 
ee A. 2 er Vice- President and Trust Officer 


WALTER B. LASHAR.. 
R. A. BEERS.... 


Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 


Cuas. H. HURLIMAN.. 
Joun H. MCCALL..... 
DENNIs P. TOBIN. 

.... Assistant Trust Officer 





























CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST BUILDING 
WILL BE LOFTIEST STRUCTURE IN 
WALL STREET AREA 
On the opposite page appears a striking il- 
lustration of the partly completed exterior of 
the new building under construction for the 


City Bank Farmers Trust Company of New 
York. The steel frame rises to a height of 
fifty-four stories, towering 925 feet above 


the street level and making the highest dent 
in the lower Manhattan skyline. Until the 
new Empire building, uptown, is finished, the 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company will hold 
the distinction of being the tallest building 
in the world. There will be four extra floors 
below street level, the structure resting on a 
cofferdam foundation. 

This building will be a fitting home for 
the oldest trust company in the United States, 
having received a trust charter in 1822. The 
operating quarters for the trust company and 
main offices will represent the latest in de- 
sign and equipment. The largest individual 
telephone exchange in the world will be in- 
stalled, comprising 1.000 trunk lines, 

As affiliate of the National City Bank of 
New York the City Bank Farmers Trust Com- 
pany conducts no commercial banking busi- 


ness, so that its published statement fur- 
nishes no clue to the tremendous volume of 
individual and corporate trust business which 
the organization handles. Capital is $10,000,- 
000 ; surplus. $10,000,000, and undivided prof- 
its, $8.698.184, with deposits of $29,377,703. 
James H. Perkins is president and Charles 
E. Mitchell chairman of the board. 


STATEMENT OF DETROIT BANKERS 
COMPANY 

The Detroit Bankers Company which is 
holding company for a group of important 
banking units in greater Detroit. including 
Peoples Wayne County Bank, Detroit and Se- 
curity Trust Company and First National 
Bank, reports total invested capital of $91,- 
500,386; deposits, $580.983,000; total re- 
sources, $704,511,612. These figures are ex- 
clusive of the First Detroit Company, the in- 
vestment unit. 


Daniel Guggenheim, the well known capi- 
talist and philanthropist who died on Sep- 
tember 28, in his 74th year, was a director of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
among other important corporate 
tions. 


associa- 
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ANOTHER LOFTY PEAK WHICH TESTIFIES TO THE PERMANENCE AND 
FUTURE OF TRUST SERVICE 
This striking illustration shows the lofty steel framework for the new 54-story home 


of the City Farmers Bank and Trust Company of New York, the pioneer among 
American trust companies which was chartered over a century ago in 1822. 
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Integrity 
Mortgage Guaranty Company 


(Affiliated with Integrity Trust Company) 
Announces the Opening of its 


NEW OFFICE at 1614 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


GUARANTEED FIRST MORTGAGES FIRST MORTGAGE CERTIFICATES 
LOANS ON IMPROVED REAL ESTATE 


INTEGRITY MortGaGE Guaranty Company was formed by the merger 
of the Seaboard Bond and Mortgage Company and William A. Clarke, 
Inc. It is the Mortgage Loan Correspondent, in Philadelphia and 
vicinity, of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of New York. 


Capital and Surplus $2,500,000 Guarantees Outstanding $42,830,625 
OFFICERS 


Artuur Kinc Woop Wituram A. Crarke 
Chairman President 
W. Burton Ricnarns W. Henry GitiaM, Jr. C. Percy Wittcox 
Vice-President Vice-President Vice-President 
Maurice F. TownsenD James B. Prerson 
Treasurer Secretary 


Hiram Horter, 3D Witur1aM Koerwer Isapette B. MonLER 
Asst. Treasurer Asst. Treasurer Asst. Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


Joun Sroxes Apams Cuartes K. Happon Lawrence E. Jones 
Chairman, Integrity Trust Company Vice-President, Lumbermen’s Insurance Co. President, Alden Park Manor 
Wittram G. BEriincer ~ Franx M. Harpt Cuarzes H. Lairp, Jr. 
President, Hardwick & Magee Company Vice-President, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. Vice-President, West Jersey Trust Company 
Wituram A. Crarke J. Witriam Harvr Spencer K. Mutrorp 

President Vice-President, Philadelphia National Bank President, England, Walton.& Co. 
Jay Cooxz, 2p Wattrr K. Harpr Gerorce R. PackarD ; 
Chas. D. Barney & Co. President, Integrity Trust Company Stokes, Packard, Haughton & Smith 
Harrison N. Dieser Ricnarp HauGuTon Joun B. Wattz 
Vice-Chairman, Integrity Trust Company Stokes, Packard, Haughton & Smith Vice-President, Integrity Trust Company 
Rarpx L. Freeman Axsa B.. Jounson Artaur Kino Woop 
President, Lumbermen's Insurance Company Retired Vice-President, Integrity Trust Company 














SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT—THE CRUX OF THE 
AMERICAN BANKING PROBLEM 


TESTS WHICH WILL GOVERN THE FUTURE OF UNIT AND 
MULTIPLE BANKING 


CRAIG B. HAZLEWOOD 
Vice-president, First National Bank, Chicago, II). 


(Epiror’s Note: 


While generalities and discussion as to the pros and cons of branch 


and group banking hold the center of the stage, there is a tendency to subordinate the 
real problem which, like Banquo’s ghosts insists upon stalking in the background, namely 
the responsibility which internal operation and management bears to the whole subject. 
Mr. Hazlewood may disclaim, but he deserves the title of the “apostle of better bank 


management.” 


He brings to this phase the zeal and convictions of a Crusader, plus the 


courage to point to the real weaknesses which are tolerated in American banking. His 
address before the National Bank Division meeting at Cleveland, from which salient por- 
tions are given herewith, points the way to genuine solutions. ) 


CHALLENGE the statement that the 

unit banking system has failed. It has 

not failed. It is not the system, but the 
management that needs attention. Sound 
banking depends upon sound bankers far 
more than it does upon any particular sys- 
tem. It was primarily bad management that 
eaused 5,000 failures in the past decade, ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of which occurred 
in cities of 10,000 or less and in banks with 
a capital of less than $100,000. It may be 
argued that it was the unit banking system. 
But it might also be shown that banks in 
foreign countries, including Canada, with 
hundreds of branches, had their troubles 
while we were experiencing banking difficul- 
ties in this country. You may examine every 
kind of banking system in operation any- 
where in the world, and it will be found 
that there is only one factor which in the 
last analysis determines whether a particu- 
lar system will be successful. That faetor is 
management. Give me the measure of a 
banker’s management ability, and I can de- 
seribe the limits of his bank’s success. 

We may analyze group banking and weigh 
carefully its possible advantages and disad- 
vantages, and we shall find that it can jus- 
tify itself only as it provides better manage- 
ment. Group banking is not worth while to 
the stockholder of the holding company or 
to the stockholder of the member bank un- 
less it provides an additional check and 
aggressive new business 


balance, new ideas, 
policies, scientific management standards and 


practices promulgated by a central office, 
and, most important of all, has the power 
to remove incompetent management. 


No Delusion as to Remedies 

Let us not delude ourselves regarding the 
remedies that must be applied in this situa- 
tion. Group, chain, and branch banking do 
not represent any improvement over the unit 
banking system unless they provide, at the 
head office, management ability of a higher 
order than would be available in the inde. 
pendent units. To show larger profits with 


CRAIG B. HAZLEwoop 
Vice-President, First National Bank of Chicago 
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in America. 


Akron, Ohio 


is the rubber manufacturing center of the world 
and the home of the lighter-than-air industry 





greater liquidity and safety, they must man- 
age better. They must have full authority 
to replace incompetent management wherever 
it may appear in their groups or branches, 
and they must have management control so 
firm that it simply will not countenance or 
permit any violation of sound banking prac- 
tices. In my opinion, there is only one con- 
clusion possible from a study of the facts, 
and that is that a safe and profitable bank 
can be maintained in the unit system. 

I am perfectly willing to concede, and I 
believe that most bankers will agree, that 
the size unit of successful independent banks 
must be increased, that in all probability the 
unit banks which make good headway in 
the next few years will be located in larger 
communities. They will have larger capital 
funds and a larger volume of deposits than 
the numerous small banks which were char- 
tered in communities too small to support 
them. It is entirely possible that in our 
very small communities and in outlying sec- 
tions of cities, a branch of a strong bank in 
a nearby city might be operated profitably 
and to the advantage of the people instead 
of trying to conduct an independent bank on 
an unprofitable basis. Such branches could 
be operated with a manager and one or two 
clerks. There would be no independent capi- 
tal, and modest quarters could be used. 


Logical Areas for Branch Banking 

I shall grant that this represents an ad- 
vocacy of branch banking, and I firmly be- 
lieve that local branch banking has many 
advantages to commend it. But I should 
like to make this very important reserva- 
tion :—that branch banking be limited terri- 
torially to the extent of the loaning officer’s 
first-hand knowledge of local credits. Branch 
banking over a larger area has all the ob- 
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The Trust Department of The Central Depositors 
Bank and Trust Company of Akron is well 
equipped to handle any phase of Trust work 
for individuals or corporations. 


"Tan: Centra. Derrosrrors Bank 
AND Trust Coe 


AKRON, OHIO 


jections that are well known to the British 
and Canadian systems. What I should like 
to consider as a logical trade area within 
which such branch banking should operate 
is an area limited by a banker’s first-hand 
knowledge of the people, the concerns, and 
the trade conditions in that territory. Ina 
this connection, I want to say to bankers 
in small institutions, that very often it is 
more difficult to make comparatively small 
loans than it is for city bankers to pass on 
million dollar credits to national accounts 
whose position is unquestioned. 

When it is necessary to pass on local loans 
of substantial size in a bank 200 or 300 miles 
away, I think most of us would feel that 
some one closer to the local situation should 
have the responsibility. This suggests, then, 
the possibility of a logical development for 
group banking, where a local bank carries on 
independently, but has the management coun- 
sel, the examination feature, and the in- 
vestment aid which should be supplied by 
group banking. I can conceive a banking 
system, therefore, in which unit banking, 
group banking, and localized branch banking 
might operate successfully at the same time. 


Revolutionary Procedure Uncalled For 

Banking evils are not to be cured by any 
revolutionary procedure which completely 
changes banking systems. They are rather 
to be eliminated by the evolution of manage- 
ment ability through management education 
Let us hold fast to the fundamentals in this 
discussion. Regardless of the system of 
banking, we must have bankers with man- 
agement ability. That is the paramount con- 
sideration. It represents the real goal toward 
which the endeavors of this association may 
be profitably directed and it merits the 
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AMERICAN [RUST COMPANY 


Since 1854 


Joun D. McKer, Chairman of Board 


Frep T. Evsey, President 


James K. Locueap, Executive Vice President 


R. M. Sims, Vice President and Trust Officer 


PROVIDES 


A HIGH TYPE 


OF SERVICE 


IN EVERY FIDUCIARY CAPACITY 


Resources in excess of 5300,000,000 


HEAD 


most extensive and comprehensive educa- 
tional campaigns which we can devise and 
promote. 

In this connection, I should like to recom- 
mend that the National Bank Division urge 
upon the Bank Management Commission the 
importance of furthering our studies of bank 
nahnagement,. 
on chain 


The results of a questionnaire 
store bank accounts revealed the 
incredible fact that 50 per cent of the banks 
did not know their Without a com- 
plete knowledge of costs no bank can hope 
to calculate profits on individual accounts on 
anything but an empirical basis. 


costs. 


The unsuccessful unit banker has too fre- 
quently lacked a definite investment pro- 
eram. He has acted without the facts, and 
suessed at sound methods of operation. 
There is the case of a bank which has 64 
per cent of its local loans secured by non- 
narketable local collateral and real estate 


Iortgages and equities. 
Management 


\When we haye mis- 


of this kind, we almost invari- 


ably find. also, an over-extension of the total 
umount 
ary reserve. 


of local loans, with a small second- 
The customary result 
i Withdrawal of deposits; the liquid assets 
vanish; and the bank is precipitated into 
failure because of frozen assets. 


follows: 


OFFICE 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


CALIFORNIA 











Examples of Mismanagement 

Mismanagement takes a variety of forms. 
But in none perhaps is it more frequently 
found than in the manner in which too many 
unit bankers have invested their funds. One 
direct result of an unsound conversion of the 
bank’s funds is an abnormally high loss 
ratio. Ina certain state 276 banks had total 
losses of more than 12 per cent of the total 
income. In another state 992 banks showed 
losses equal to more than 10 per cent of the 
gross income, and yet in 257 other banks in 
that same state the losses were 
fl, per cent of the gross earnings. 


than 
In eight 
banks they were only 3 per cent of the gross 
earnings. The fact that 
widely indicates that 


less 


the figure varies so 
it is a highly control- 
lable item—in fact, it is one of the largest 
variables when accounting for differences 
between profitable banks and those that are 
much less profitable. 

In too many cases, bankers have felt that 
they simply must take care of their local 
communities—at least of the borrowing part 
of the community. A thriving concern in a 
smnall middle western town required more 
capital than the local bank could be expected 
to supply. But instead of allowing this com- 
pany to go out of town for the extra funds 
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which were needed, the bank attempted to 
care for all of the customer’s banking re- 
quirements. Loans to officials of the com- 
pany personally were in reality for use by 
the company. Altogether, the bank loaned 
four or five times the legal limit. This was 
a flagrant infraction of good management 
principles which proved a most costly ex- 
perience to the bank. 

There are recorded instances where banks 
have had 80 per cent of their resources em- 
ployed in local loans, leaving less than 20 
per cent in reserves. One bank had 75 per 
cent of its assets tied up in the form of real 
estate loans, holdings of real estate bonds, 
and loans secured by real estate securities 
as collateral. It was found that only 5 per 
cent of this bank’s income was derived from 
ordinary banking operations. The bank’s diffi- 
culties were all traceable to its failure to ob- 
serve the first principles of diversification. 
Another bank had invested a large portioi 
of its funds in bonds, perhaps in an effort to 
avoid a preponderance of local loans in its 
assets. However, the bonds were of long 
maturities and a subsequent shrinkage in 
bond prices saddled a loss of $125,000 on the 
bank. 


Comprehensive but Feasible Program 

Whether we operate unit banks, branches, 
or groups, we must improve our manage- 
ment. We need to fix interest rates scientifi- 
‘ally, and this applies both to rates charged 
and rates paid. We must eliminate excess 
loans granted in violation of the banking 
laws and good common sense. We must avoid 
capital loans. We must increase our knowl- 
edge of costs. We must make each account 
pay its way instead of carrying seven out of 
ten checking accounts and 40 per cent to 
60 per cent of our savings accounts at a loss. 
We must increase employee efficiency and 
base salaries on studies of the volume of 
work performed. 

Some bankers may feel that this is a very 
pretentious program. I do not think so. I 
believe it is entirely feasible—and I am con- 
vinced of its soundness because I know of 
many unit banks which already measure well 
up to sound management standards. 

In conclusion, I believe: 

First—That we shall witness a continu- 
ance of many independent unit banks, with 
the development of larger sized units. 

Second.—That we may advocate the de- 
velopment of local branch banking. 

Third.—That we shall benefit by the proper 
extension of group banking over wide areas, 
with authority vested in the proper officials 
to examine and supervise all holding com- 
panies, security companies, or investment 








The oldest trust company 
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a complete trust service. 
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trusts in which either depositors’ or stock- 
holders’ money may be invested. 

Finally, I am convinced that the impor- 
tance of scientific bank management must be 
recognized in the operation of every bank in 
America. That is the crux of the matter, 
That is the challenge. How shall we an- 
swer it? 
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NEW YORK BANKERS ORGANIZE EMER- 

GENCY EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE 

At a meeting of leading bankers and busi- 
ness men of New York held recently in the 
offices of Seward Prosser, chairman of the 
board of the Bankers Trust Company, plans 
were developed to relieve the local unemploy- 
ment situation and distress caused thereby, 
through the organization of the Emergency 
Employment Committee, of which Mr. Prosser 
has been appointed chairman. The committee 
seeks to have available at least $150,000 
weekly to provide work for unemployed heads 
of families and other residents in Manhattan 
and the Bronx. The work will be conducted 
and funds distributed through the Charity 
Organization Society and the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor. The 
money will be raised by contributions from 
financial, commercial and industrial interests. 
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® A message to a convention of 
field representatives of The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, “Babe” Ruth told why he in- 


vested in an Equitable Retirement 


Annuity. The views he expresses 


I INVESTED may also have a message for you. 
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Among distinguished American bankers 
there is perhaps no one who has exerted 
such potent personal influence in populariz- 
ing bank service and in impressing a mas- 
terful grasp of fundamentals in the con- 
structive evolution of banking and currency 
legislation during the past half century as 
may be fairly attributed to the career of 
George M. Reynolds, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Continental Illinois 
Bank & Trust Company of Chicago, the larg- 
est bank and trust company in the United 
States outside of premier banking institu- 
tions in New York City. On October 1st Mr 
Reynolds completed the fiftieth year since 
he began his banking career as a clerk in 
the Guthrie County National Bank, a little 
country bank in Panora, Ia. 

The customary manner of serving up bio- 
graphical reviews will scarcely suffice to in- 
terpret what Mr. Reynolds has done for 
American banking during the last genera- 
tion. If the breaking away from old moor- 
ing which substituted for the old-fashioned 
and self-contained banking institution, bent 
solely upon profits for itself and entombed 
behind its self-importance and withering dig- 
nity, to great organizations of service to the 
individual, to the community and expanding 
forces of business, can be termed epochal, 
then Mr. Reynolds may be ealled an “epoch- 
maker.” It was he, more than perhaps any 
other banker in the great fertile plains of 
the Middle West and the more rugged lands 
beyond, who visioned and sensed the great 
forces of service that still lay inert in bank- 
ing organization when he came to Chicago 
in 1897 and which were destined to acquire 
ever greater stature in the years to come, 

It is not too much to say that Mr. Rey- 
nolds was one of the first American bankers 
to bring human qualities to play into the 
mathematical and self-centered calculations 
of banking operation in this country. As a 
country banker himself he always has held a 
sympathetic interest toward country banks. 
Ile perceived the values of cooperation, not 
only toward individual customers and busi- 
ness organization but also among bankers 
who were accustomed to dealing with prob- 
lems in their own narrow circles. How that 
perception has bloomed into reality is the 
chapter in his career which relates to the de- 
velopment of his bank into the greatest finan- 
cial organization in the interior of the United 
States and the unfolding of broad policies 
which today and for years past has given the 


GEORGE M. REYNOLDS COMPLETES FIFTIETH YEAR 
OF A BRILLIANT BANKING CAREER 











GEORGE M. REYNOLDS 


Chairman of Executive Committee of Continental Illinois 
Bank and Trust Co. of Chicago, who recently completed 
fifty years in banking 


Continental the distinction of leading all 
banks in this country in the number of bank 
correspondents. 

Mr. Reynolds is not the type of man whose 
spirit and qualities permitted him to concen- 
trate all his energies upon his own institu- 
tion. His contributions to constructive leg- 
islation and to the shaping of those policies 
which are today fundamental in our bank- 
ing and currency systems, cannot be easily 
theasured. As an adviser of the American 
Monetary Commission he helped clear the 
way for the Federal Reserve Act. Since its 
organization he has been a class A director 
of the Chicago Federal Reserve Bank. He 
is chairman of the Chicago Clearing House 
Committee and the bankers of the country 
are proud of the privilege of having be- 
stowed upon him the highest offices, includ- 
ing the presidency of the American Bankers 
Association. 

In 1917, as a war measure, it was pro- 
posed that all member banks turn over their 
gold to the Federal Reserve banks. There 
was not only reluctance but also objection 
on the part of banks to part with their gold. 
In the midst of the hesitation Mr. Reynolds 
quietly announced that the Continental and 
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The Oldest Trust Company in Massachusetts 


1868 - 


1930 


Offers Complete Fiduciary Service for Corporations 
Trust Funds Over $25,000,000 


Worcester Bank & ‘Trust Company 


Worcester, Mass. 





Commercial National Bank would confide its 
gold to the Federal Reserve Bank and his 
example was followed by member banks gen- 
erally as an act of loyalty to the country. 

Chicago hails Mr. Reynolds as the dean 
of its bankers and the completion of his half 
century of banking service brought messages 
of congratulation and affectionate regard 
from near and far. Chicago business and 
financial interests owe much to him, because 
he foresaw and helped to bring about the 
great progress of the Inland Empire City 
as a world-financial center. He realized soon 
after coming to Chicago as cashier of the 
Continental National Bank that what the 
city needed was greater banking facilities of 
a size to stimulate business throughout the 
Middle West and to aid industry and agri- 
culture. Within a year he started upon his 
far-sighted plan. He inaugurated a policy of 
bank absorption, first taking over the Inter- 
national Bank and Globe National in 1898. 
These marked the beginning of a long series 
of mergers and capital increases which, as 
early as 1910 gave Chicago the largest bank 
west of the Hudson River. The Continental 
and Commercial National then had $20,000,- 
000 capital and $10,000,000 surplus. 

The climax of the consolidation period 
came in March, 1929, when the Continental 
National and the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company were united as the Continental 
Illinois Bank & Trust Company under state 
charter. The $30,000,000 capital and surplus 
became $150,000,000 and the resources piled 
up to over $1,000,000,000 and according to 
the latest statement aggregating $1,245,000,- 
000 with invested capital of $170,000,000, the 
Continental Illinois Company arriving also 
upon the scene with capital of $20,000,000 
owned by the bank’s stockholders, to provide 
facilities for investment and underwriting. 
Besides this banking aggregation the Conti- 
nental Illinois administers trust funds well 
over $1,500,000.000, the largest trust holdings 
of any institution west of New York. 


Mr. Reynolds carries his years gracefully 
and while maintaining a keen grasp of af- 
fairs, has relinquished the more active du- 
ties to his brother Arthur Reynolds, who is 
chairman of the board of the Continental 
Illinois Bank, and Eugene M. Stevens, presi- 
dent. It was a happy coincidence that upon 
his fiftieth career in banking, Mr. Reynolds 
gave consent to re-election as a class A di- 
rector of the Chicago Federal Reserve Bank 
which occurs in December. The thousands 
of bankers, his associates and a host of 
friends to whom he has endeared himself 
by his great heart and ideals both as a 
man and a banker, join in wishing him many 
more years of health and happiness. 


EQUITABLE LIFE REPORTS LARGE 
INSURANCE GAINS 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States reports a gain of $314,000,- 
000 in new life insurance written during the 
first nine months of the current year, bring- 
ing the Equitable’s total to over the seven 


billion mark, or $7,075,000,000. Thomas I. 
Parkinson, president, in commenting upon the 
report submitted to the directors, said that 
in the nine months premium income increased 
$11,000,000 and that the assets on September 
30th exceeded $1,250,000,000, an increase of 
more than $77,000,000 since December 31st 
last. After providing for the increase in 
policy reserves and for other contingencies 
the surplus increased more than $4,000,000 in 
the first nine months. The sum of $126,000,- 
000 has been disbursed to policyholders and 
beneficiaries, of which $77,000,000 was paid 
to living policyholders. The total policy pay- 
ments this year exceeded those of the first 
months of 1929 by almost $14,000,000. 

George T. Petersen, vice-president and sec- 
retary of the Bankers Trust Company of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, has resigned to become vice- 
president and trust officer of the United 
Trust Company in Seattle, Wash. 
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(Cte the many interesting mUNION TRUSTo. 
vistas in the largest single CLEVELAND 
banking room in the world— Resources over $300,000,000 
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GILBERT T. STEPHENSON 
Vice-president of the Equitable Trust Co. of Wilmington, Delaware, 
elected president of the Trust Company Division of the American 
Association. 
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THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 


Crust Company Division 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


HELD IN CLEVELAND, SEPTEMBER 30, 1930 


Officers elected for ensuing year: 
President: Gilbert T. Stephenson, vice- 


president Equitable Trust Company, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 

Vice-president: Thomas C. Hennings, vice- 
president Mercantile Commerce Bank and 
Trust Company, St. Louis. Missouri. 

Members of the Executive Committee: 

A. F. Young, vice-president The Guardian 
Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. Alison Scully, vice-president Bank of 
Manhattan Trust Company, New York, N. Y. 

Frederick R. Behrends, vice-president Cali- 
fornia Trust Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Evans Woolen, president Fletcher Savings 
and Trust Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

H. O. Emonds, vice-president Northern 
Trust Company. 


WING to the opportunities for dis- 

cussion afforded by the annual Mid- 

Winter Trust Conference in New 
York and the regional trust conferences now 
held in all sections of the United States, the 
custom has been adopted of confining the an- 
nual meetings of the Trust Company Division 
of the American Bankers Association chiefly 
to official business and the installation of new 
officers and committeemen., The thirty-fifth 
annual meeting held in Cleveland on Tuesday, 
September 380th, in the Public Auditorium, 
afforded the privilege, however, of listening 
to a survey of the activities of the Division 
and a splendid address by Robert F. Maddox, 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
First National Bank of Atlanta. 


Summary of Proceedings of Trust Division 
Meeting 

A liberal attendance of trust 
various parts of the country, representing 
trust companies, national and state banks 
having trust powers, greeted President John 
C. Mechem when he called the annual meet- 
ing to order. The first order of business was 
the presentation of the annual report of the 
president, in which he spoke of the uninter- 


officers from 


rupted growth of trust business during the 
current year and rendered tribute to the 
work accomplished by the Division and its 
committees. This address is published else- 
where in this issue of Trust CoMPANIEs. It 
contained the interesting announcement of 
the formation of a new Uniform Fiduciary 
Legislation which will cooperate with other 
organizations which are interested in stand- 
ardizing laws. Mr. Mechem also directed at- 
tention to the valuable text books and man- 
uals relating to various phases of trust ac- 
tivity which were forthcoming during the last 
year. 

The chairman next announced the mem- 
bership of the committee to nominate officers 
and new members of the executive committee 
for the ensuing year. This committee con- 
sisted of the following former presidents of 
the Division: Walter S. MeLucas, chairman 
of the board of the Commerce Trust Company 
of Kansas City, Mo.; J. Arthur House, presi- 
dent of the Guardian Trust Company of 
Cleveland, and Arthur V. Morton, vice-presi- 
dent The Philadelphia Company for Insur- 
ances on Lives and Granting Annuities of 
Philadelphia. 

The first speaker on the program was then 
introduced in the person of Milton H. Ayles- 
worth, president of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company of New York, who interlarded 
his talk with humerous anecdotes illustrative 
of the serious as well as the humorous and 
instructive aspects of radio broadcasting. Ex- 
cerpts from this talk appear elsewhere in 
this issue. An interesting sidelight was the 
recital of the great service rendered by na- 
tionwide broadcasting in benefiting agricul- 
ture and bringing valuable information to 
remote homes. 


Importance of the Trust Department 
to the Bank 


In introducing the next speaker, Robert F. 
Maddox, chairman of the executive commit- 
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tee of the First National Bank of Atlanta, 
Ga., the chairman said: 

“It wasn’t so very long ago, and even those 
of us who have been in the trust business 
but a few years can remember it, when the 
trust department was the ugly stepchild of 
the bank, kicked around, mistreated, abused. 
When any piece of business that didn’t well 
fit anywhere else came up, it was sent to the 
trust department. It went to the trust de- 
partment because that used none of the 
bank’s capital and only men’s time and was 
supposed to do business for nothing. That 
this situation no longer obtains is due to the 
farsighted vision of a few great individuals 
in the United States who were heads of great 
banks and who saw the possibilities of the 
trust business, who understood its dignity, 
who appreciated its ideals. 

“One of those men is our next speaker. He 
is an ex-president of the American Bankers 
Association, an ex-president of the Banking 
Association of his own state—Georgia—a 
philanthropist, a great banker, but more than 
all, ladies and gentlemen, a_ distinguished 
Southern gentlemen in the finest meaning of 
that term. He has probably done as much 
as any living man to put our business on the 
plane which it occupies today. It is with 
the greatest pleasure that we welcome, and 
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I introduce to you, our friend Robert F. Mad- 
dox.” 


The address by Mr. Maddox appears else- 
where in this issue of Trust CompANIES. He 


prefaced his remarks by contrasting the 
growth of trust business during the last 


thirty years and gleaned from the records 
of the American Bankers Association back 
in 1899 when the previous convention was 
held in that city, that cautions against undue 
speculation and undue business enthusiasm 
were discarded by the public with the same 
heedlessness as they were last year. Mr. 
Maddox alluded to the tremendous growth in 
the volume of trust and estate business con- 
fided to the care of trust companies and 
banks. He emphasized the value of contacts 
maintained between the trust and commercial 
departments and dwelt with satisfaction on 
the fine spirit of cooperation which now ex- 
ists between banks and trust companies in 
developing trust business. 


Election of Officers and Committeemen 

The next order of business was scheduled 
as an “Open Forum,” but inasmuch as none 
of the delegates responded to the invitation 
to bring up any questions or problems, the 
meeting proceeded with the election of offi- 
cers. Chairman McLucas of the Nominating 
Committee presented the nominees for officers 
and five new members of the executive com- 
mittee who were duly elected, 

In transferring to President-elect Gilbert 
Stephenson the badge of office, Mr. Mechem 
said: 

“Gilbert Stephenson and I were classmates 
in the Harvard Law School. I have known 
him intimately for a great many years. I 
know just what kind of a fellow he is. I 
know that your Division is safe in his hands 
and that he will carry it on during the next 
year with much more skill and ability than 
I have been able to show during the past. 
I congratulate you, Gilbert, on your election. 
I congratulate the Division on having you as 
its president. I pin on you the badge of the 
presidency of the Trust Company Division of 
the American Bankers Association..” 

In accepting his office Mr. Stephenson ex- 
pressed his appreciation for the honor con- 
ferred upon him and pledged the Division his 
best efforts. Judge Thomas C. Hennings, vice- 
president of the Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
& Trust Company of St. Louis, was next in- 
ducted in office as vice-president and respond- 
ed briefly. Such newly elected members of 
the Executive Committee as were present, 
were then invited to the platform and intro- 
duced to the delegates, The meeting then 
was adjourned. 
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THOMAS C. HENNINGS 


Vice-president, Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Vice-president and Trust Officer, American Trust Company, 

Company of St. Louis, who has been elected Vice-president San Francisco, California, who has been elected Chairman 

of the Trust Company Division of the A. B. A. of the Executive Committee of the Trust Company Division 
of the A. B. A. 

















C. A. SCULLY FREDERICK R. BEHRENDS 


Vice-president, Bank of Manhattan Trust Company, who Vice-president and Trust Officer, California Trust Co., 
has been elected Vice-president and member of the executive Los Angeles, who has keen elected a member of the 
committee of the Trust Company Division of the A. B. A. Executive Committee of the A. B. A. 
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BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


Founders Court, Lothbury Office for Travelers 
LONDON, E. C. 123 Pall Mall, LONDON, S. W. 








For the first eight months of 1930 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY’S $30 063 r | 52 


Net to Common Stock and Reserves was 


—nearly half a million dollars greater 
than for the entire year of 1929 


By investing in Cities Service 
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GROWTH OF TRUST BUSINESS NOT HALTED BY 
BUSINESS RECESSION 


REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES OF THE TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 
JOHN C. MECHEM 


Vice-president First Union Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, and Retiring President of Trust Company 


(IpITOR’s NOTE: 


Past experience has taught that in times of national business de- 


Division, A. B. A. 


pression a greater number of people turn to trust service as offering a refuge for sound 


financial counsel, for safety and security. 


The strong appeal made by corporate trustee- 


ship is evidenced by the activity and the record of increase in trust department business 


during the current year. 
Trust Company Division 


during the past 
increase 





HIS is the thirty-fourth year in the 
history of the Trust Company Division 

of the American Bankers Association 

and it has been an important year in our his- 
tory--important not only in the developments 
that have been made in the technical side of 
our business, but important on the very much 
broader ground that the trust business has 
continued unabated in the face of a general 
business situation which is far from happy. 
As yet we do not have the actual figures of 
the growth of our business during the cur- 
rent year because those will not be available 
until the first of next year. However, we all 
know, from our experience and from the re- 
ports that come to us in our headquarters 
in New York, that the volume of business has 
increased substantially and that the total will 
compare favorably with past years. I think 
it is a great tribute to the trust companies 
und the banks of the United States doing a 
trust business, that during such a period of 
business recession they can go on uninter- 
ruptedly in the the corporate 
trust idea. It is an evidence of the confidence 
which the public has in our institutions, that 
in times of stress they should turn to them 
for safety and security. It is preof of the 
preeminent position which trust service is as- 
suming in the vast field of American banking. 


progress of 


Division Has Broadened Its Scope 

What part has our Division playing in fos- 
tering this growth and in inspiring this con- 
fidence? In the first place, during the year 
the Division has broadened its scope so that 
more than ever is it the servant of American 
hanking. No longer is the Division the offi- 
cial representative of a limited number of 
institutions doing business under the title of 


In giving an accounting of his stewardship as president of the 
year, 
in trust business and reviewed the constructive work of the Division.) 


Mr. Mechem dwelt upon the unabated 


“trust companies.” It serves and represents 
that great body of institutions throughout 
our country, some doing business as national 
banks, some as savings banks, some as state 
banks, and some as trust companies, but all 
performing under one or another of 
titles, the trust function. 

At the close of the Association year on 
August 31, 1980, the total membership of the 
division numbered 4,246, an increase of 409 
institutions during the year. It is the analy- 
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JOHN C. MECHEM 
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to the great Central 
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sis, however, of this growth that is impor- 
tant. Of the total of 4,246 institutions, now 
members of the Division, but 1,387 are trust 
companies, while the combined national, state 
and savings banks with trust departments 
number 2,859. Thus actual trust companies 
now number less than one-third of the total 
membership of the Division. How great a 
change has been made can be judged by com- 
parison with the situation a year ago when 
the trust company members numbered 2,046 
and the combined national, state and savings 
bank membership 1,791. 

Thus, during the year the trust company 
membership decreased 659, the national bank 
membership increased 888, the state bank 
membership increased 140, and the savings 
membership increased 40. It can truthfully 
be said that we are no longer an institutional 
Division, but have become in fact a func- 
tional Division. This vast increase in mem- 
bership bringing into our ranks so many 
newcomers has placed a heavy burden on the 
Division. We welcome them with open arms, 
but the task of assimilation and education is 
heavy. 


Regional Conferences and Manuals on 
Trust Work 

What specifically have we done, not only 
to serve our older members, but to educate 
and encourage the newcomers in our field? 
First of all, we have held our regional con- 
ference and our mid-winter trust conference 
in New York. The fifth mid-continent trust 
conference was held at Detroit in November, 
and 225 delegates were registered. At the 
eleventh mid-winter trust conference in New 
York in February, 960 official delegates were 
registered and over 1,400 attended the an- 
nual banquet of the trust companies of the 
United States which, as you know, is held 
in conjunction with this conference. At the 
third Southern trust conference held in Mont- 
gomery in April there were 139 registered 


and at the eighth regional trust conference in 
the Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain states 
held in Seattle in August, there were 161 of- 
ficial representatives. Thus, on the basis of 
the registration figures, 1,485 trust men at- 
tended the conference held by the Division 
during the year, but we know that the total 
attendance was substantially greater on ac- 
count of the attendance of attorneys, life 
underwriters, and other members of the pub- 
lic interested in our work. 

To further assist its members in the effi- 
cient conduct of their business, the Division 
through its committees has prepared and dis- 
tributed text books on important and funda- 
mental aspects of our business. From Mr. 
Young’s committee has come the hand-book 
on the Review and Survey of Trust Securi- 
ties. From Mr. Stanton’s Committee on Re- 
view of Internal Administration has come the 
recommended plan with forms to be used on 
checking for the fellow who is running the 
department to know how the junior officers 
are handling the details of the particular 
trusts, 


Wide Interest in Trust Literature 

Mr. Reynolds’ committee has prepared a 
sales manual for trust service which has been 
very helpful in training new men, particu- 
larly new men going into the outside solicita- 
tion work. Our insurance trust 
has gotten out its fourth bulletin. 
Questions and Answers about life insurance 
trusts have been gotten out. Mr. Price has 
produced for us the 100 questions and an- 
swers on insurance and 
insurance trusts. Gilbert T. Stephenson, vice- 
president of our Division and vice-president 
of the Equitable Trust Company of Wilming- 
ton, Del., has prepared 100 questions and an- 
swers about wills, estates, and trusts which 
is just off the press. 


committee 
The 100 


business business 


In addition to this, our own headquarters 
in New York have published and distributed 
the proceedings of the three Regional Trust 
Conferences held during the year, as well 
as the Eleventh Mid-Winter Trust Confer- 
ence held in New York. All in all, the Divi- 
sion has produced and distributed eleven ma- 
jor publications during the year, of which 
there have been circulated to our member- 
ship nearly 100,000 copies. It is interesting, 
I think, in this connection that far more 
copies were sold than were distributed to our 
members free of charge. Of the total 100,000 
copies distributed, approximately 40,000 were 
sent out to our membership free and 60,000 
were sold. Those which were sold represent 
mostly additional copies ordered by members 
who received one copy without charge. 











Building Trust Service Plan 
I think, perhaps, the activity of the Divi- 
sion which is generally thought by our mem- 
bers to have given them the greatest aid is 
our Building Trust Service Plan, This is a 
compact, cooperative advertising service fur- 
nished at a nominal cost of $50 a year to 
trust companies and trust departments of 
banks. This service is carried on under the 
direction and supervision of our committee 
on publicity, of which Francis H. Sisson, 
vice-president of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, is the able chairman. 
There are 620 banks and trust companies 
subscribing to this service. I think it might 
be interesting to visualize the scope of what 
this work is. Let me give you a few figures 
about it. We have done a gross business of 
$59,162.81. Our headquarters have received 


and filled 1,808 separate orders. We have 
furnished Association members with 431,623 
trust booklets and folders and 5,479 news- 


paper mats. We have sent to our subscribers 
5,866 large illustrated posters. I think the 
value of this service cannot be overestimated. 
It furnishes to the smaller trust companies 
particularly, those who could not maintain 
a large publicity department, publicity mate- 
rial and advertising of a character that they 
could not get in any other way. 


The Committee on Uniform Fiduciary 
Legislation 

Through other sub-committees our Division 
is at work on other undertakings which we 
hope will be for the benefit of our Division. 
A committee is working—Mr. Theis’ com- 
mittee—on costs and charges and when that 
work is completed it will be very valuable 
indeed as giving us a standard by which we 
may check what we are doing in our own 
department. 

Then there is a committee working on sim- 
plified trust accounting system, very largely 
for smaller trust departments. A committee 
on uniform trust nomenclature has begun the 
task of defining the meaning of the various 
terms used in describing trust service. Out 
of this work it is hoped will come a better 
uniformity in the terms, not only in the dif- 
ferent parts of the country but in institutions 
in the same locality. This work is, of course, 
correlated with that of the committee on 
costs and charges. 

We have a new committee on uniform fidu- 
ciary legislation which will work for a great- 
er degree of uniformity in the laws of the 
various states and Federal Government 
Which concern corporate trustees. This com- 
mittee, I am afraid, has a year of labor be- 
fore it. 
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Such in brief have been the 
your Division during the year. We have re- 
ceived a tremendous amount of generous 
work from the members of these committees. 
They are busy trust men and they have given 
freely of their time. Our headquarters in 
New York under our new secretary have been 
functioning smoothly and efficiently. In leay- 
ing this job and turning it over to someone 
else I feel as one must feel who has had, for 
a limited time, a powerful weapon in his 
hands. I feel sorry that we have not accom- 
plished more; I feel pleased and satisfied 
that we have been able to do as much as we 
have done. 
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“Daily Clearings” was the title of a daily 
tabloid newspaper which was issued during 
the period of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion convention in Cleveland, containing sum- 
maries of the day’s happenings, interviews 
with bankers and “side lights.” 


A model bank library was one of the ex- 
hibits at the American Bankers Association 
convention in Cleveland, containing standard 
works on banking and trust operations. The 
exhibit was in charge of Miss Emma M. Boy- 
er of the Union Trust Company of Cleveland. 
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Bring Your 
Problems to Us 


In all divisions of modern banking 
service our facilities are employed 
by banks throughout the United 
States and we likewise serve a large 
list of direct correspondents in foreign 
countries. 


Nothing pleases us more than to 
serve efficiently, promptly and 
cordially. 


EpGAR STARK 
Vice-President and Trust Officer 


tke FIFTH THIRD [JNION TRUST <>. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Member Federal Reserve System 





TRUST DEPARTMENT AS AFFECTED BY 


NEW 


BANKING TRENDS 


ACQUIRING BROADER SCOPE AND GREATER EFFICIENCY 


ROBERT F. MADDOX 
Chairman Executive Committee, First National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 


(IcpITOR’s NOTE: 


The feature at the recent annual meeting of the Trust Company 


Division, held in conjunction with the annual convention of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation in Cleveland, was the address presented by Mr. Maddox, a former president of 


the Association. 


He emphasized the importance of the trust department to the bank and 


the valuable contacts furnished between the trust and commercial departments, particu- 
larly in view of new trends and affiliations in banking.) 


iH marvelous growth which the United 

States has made during the past three 

decades has astonished the world, and 
in this development the banks and trust com- 
panies have taken a prominent part. I 
much interested a few days ago in 
looking over the proceedings of the Twenty- 
fifth Annual Convention of the American 
Bankers Association, which was held in 
Cleveland in 1899. Walker Hill, president 
of the American Exchange Bank of St. Louis, 
was our president; Myrton T. Herrick, presi- 
dent of the Society for Savings, Cleveland, 
was the chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, and George M. Reynolds, cashier of the 
Continental National Bank of Chicago, 
our treasurer, 


was 
very 


was 


Two of these splendid former officials have 
heen called to their home beyond the stars, 
but their useful lives have left a lasting im- 
pression on the minds and hearts of the 
members of this Association and the record 
of their achievements will be long remem- 
bered. We are glad to know that the third 
of this triumvirate of great bankers, George 
Reynolds, is still with us. He has reached 
the summit of his profession and we are 
grateful for his guiding influence. Time has 
not dimmed his clear vision, nor lessened 
his charming personality, and we hope we 
may have the benefit of his cooperation for 
many more vears to come. 


Thirty Years Ago and Today 

Treasurer Reynolds reported at that time 
the association had a total membership of 
3.915 with total receipts for a year of $59,864, 
and these figures are in striking contrast to 
the membership now, amounting to 19,736, 
With an annual income of more 
$750,000. At that convention the 
Company Section which was 


than 
Trust 
organized in 


1896 and was the first: section to be organ- 
ized in the American Bankers Association, 
celebrated its third birthday. The combined 
capital, surplus and profits of the 190 trust 
companies belonging to the section at that 
time aggregated $162,000,000, compared wit 
a membership today of 4,250 having aggre- 
gate resources of more than $20,000,000,000. 
Cleveland then boasted of a population of 
nearly 400,000, with fourteen national banks 
and thirty-three savings and other banks, 
with a total of $118,000,000 in deposits. 


Public Heedless of Caution 

When this convention was held in Cleve- 
land, the country had entirely recovered 
from the panic of 1898 and conditions were 
most prosperous throughout the United 
States, and I think you will be interested in 
a few pertinent paragraphs from the annual 
address of President Hill at that time. He 
said: 

“We enter under the most auspicious cir- 
cumstances another year, which will prob- 
ably show the greatest development of the 
resources of this country. However, let us 
realize our responsibilities, put a curb on 
wild speculation, and in all things choose a 
‘Golden Mean.’ In times of such prosperity 
as this, bankers will be tempted with many 
visionary schemes in which large profits are 
promised. These must be avoided while we 
must not too conservatively deny aid and 
encouragement to the development of our 
most wonderful resources. 

“It is to be hoped that the present con- 
dition will not again stimulate a fever of 
speculation which, when it breaks, as it did 
in 1893, may reduce us to a long and anxious 
period of convalescence. We must not forget 
the lessons of the past. In times like these 
we take our reckoning and set our course. 
With clear skies and favoring winds we 
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know that storms must come, and we should 
feel the responsibility of the lives and car- 
goes we carry. Consolidations and combina- 
tions are the order of the day, and in many 
instances it would be desirable to consolidate 
banks, where the smaller banks separately 
‘cannot use their deposits with safety to their 
depositors, or profit to the stockholders, after 
paying the cost of administration.” 

We can hardly realize that the quotations 
I have just read from the address of a 
former president of the American Bankers 
Association were made thirty years ago. 
Unfortunately, the public disregarded his 
wise words of caution then, as it has disre- 
garded similar words of caution during the 
several cycles of prosperity through 
we have passed. 


which 
Some day we may profit 
from the records of the past and our own 
experience, but it seems to be a hard lesson 
to learn, as the vision of quickly accumulat- 
ing great wealth dim our 
judgment. 


seems to better 


Growth of Trust Business 

During these thirty years the corporate 
trust idea has been fully developed and the 
trust services of banks and trust companies 
have reached their greatest benefit to the 
public. It is well known that corporate trust 
business in this country was done exclusively 
by state-chartered institutions until the Fed- 


TRUST COMPANIES 


eral Reserve Act gave to the Federal Re- 
serve Board the power to grant to national 
banks the privilege of doing trust business. 
It was but natural that the state-chartered 
trust companies, should, with the growth of 
the country, enter the banking field, and by 
the same token, it was but natural with the 
development of the corporate trust business 
that the national banks should enter the 
trust field, and it is very gratifying that 
such harmony and friendly cooperation now 
exists between the two kinds of institutions 
doing this very important and rapidly grow- 
ing class of business. There are now about 
3.500 banks and trust companies with well 
equipped trust departments, about equally 
divided between the national banks and the 
banks or trust companies operating under 
state charters. 


Striving for Higher Standards 
of Administration 

I think the rapid growth of this business 
is largely due to the activities of the Trust 
Company Section of the American Bankers 
Association. It has constantly striven to 
raise to higher ideals the administration of 
trust funds, the protection of property, and 
the betterment of all trust service. The Re- 
gional Trust Conferences which it has pro- 
moted in the United States during the past 
few years have been very helpful to trust 
officers and have stimulated a desire to open 
new trust departments in many banks, and 
the accompanying local publicity has done 
much to make the public more trust minded. 

Another thing which augurs well for the 
continued growth of this business is the 
great asset and basis for future business to 
be found in the satisfactory handling of 
estates by corporate fiduciaries; for as these 
large estates, or even the income, are turned 
over to the heirs they will in turn become 
trust minded, and when they become pos- 
sessed of their inheritance they will natu- 
rally arrange to have their estates adminis- 
tered by a corporate fiduciary, and will most 
likely select the bank or trust company 
through which some of their property came 
to them. In our bank, we are proud of the 
fact that we have on our names 
which represent the fourth generation of 
families which have continuously been doing 
business with our institutions, and we hope 
to have the same record in our trust 
pany. 


books 


com- 


Cooperation of Commercial Departments 

I think the association between the com- 
mercial banker and his customer, which 
leads to an exchange of confidences, and the 
banker becomes familiar with the affairs of 


the corporation, or of the individual, bet- 
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Western Massachusetts 
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ter qualifies him to act as trustee of the 
estate represented by stock ownership of 
these enterprises he has helped his client to 
develop, than some trustee who has not had 
the advantage of this intimate knowledge. 
The banker who has been doing business 
with a man for many years also frequently 
knows his family problems and is more in 
sympathy with the provisions of the will, or 
trusteeship relating to them than any other 
trustee. Between the banker and his cus- 
tomer is built up, over a long period of 
time, a confidence, and he is always willing 
to talk over the question of a will, or the 
disposition of his client’s property, in antici- 
pation of the time when it will pass out of 
his control. 

The bank with its board of directors must 
realize that its business can only be built 
up on the confidence of the public, and when 
this is accomplished it is but an easy step 
to have its clients who are satisfied to have 
the bank act as custodian of their funds 
while they are living, have its trust depart- 
ment act for them when they have passed 
away. The administering of trusts neces- 
sarily brings in new contacts with the bank 
and new accounts are apt to follow, and as 
each estate is administered it opens up broad 
avenues for new business in the commercial, 


savings, investment or other departments of 
the bank. 

There never was a time in the history of 
our country when the executive heads of all 
departments of business were more alive to 
the importance of study and research, seek- 
ing to find the most advantageous way to 
further the profitable operations of the cor- 
porations they represent, and this particular- 
ly applies to the executives of banks and 
trust companies throughout the United 
States. There never was a time when there 
was closer or more friendly cooperation be- 
tween the leaders in the same line of busi- 
ness, as illustrated by such organizations as 
the American Bankers Association, the Steel 
and Iron Institute, the Textile Institute, the 
Public Utility and Electric Associations, and 
many others. 

Competition of course does, and should, 
exist, but the day has passed when the smart 
man thinks he can succeed without having 
the good will of his competitors. It is 
through such times as we are now passing, 
with fewer people trying to turn the stock 
ticker into an Aladdin’s lamp, and more peo- 
ple willing to work hard for the money they 
wish to earn, that we lay the foundation of 
our future prosperity, and I am sure the 
banks and trust companies will continue to 
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(alifornia’s Eighty Years 


Through the summer of 1850 Congress battled the major problem of that day— 
should California be admitted to Statehood. 


The Senate passed the Bill in August; on September 7 the House approved it; two 
days later President Fillmore signed it. California became a State of the Union. 


Only ten years later—in 1860—the foundation was laid from which has grown the 


Bank of America of California. 


California institutions have kept pace with the State’s progress. Today this bank 
brings to a hundred communities the banking stability assured by resources of 
more than 400 millions and the experience of seventy years. 
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be a great cooperating and conserving force 
in the future growth of the country we are 
proud to call our own. 


Growth of Estates 

With the rapid growth of the wealth of 
the people of the United States, particularly 
during the past decade, and the remarkable 
consequential growth of estates entrusted to 
corporate fiduciaries and with the recent 
enormous amount of insurance funds of more 
than two and one-half billion dollars trus- 
teed, it would seem reasonable to expect a 
rapidly increasing appreciation of the splen- 
did services rendered by the banks and trust 
companies which you represent. While the two 
and one-half billion dollars in life insurance 
policies now deposited in the banks and trust 
companies in the past few years is an enor- 
mous amount, when we realize that it is but 
214 per cent of the indicated crop of more 
than one hundred billion dollars waiting to 
harvested in this field of new business, 
the possibilities are most encouraging. 

While it has taken about 75 years to put 
one hundred billion dollars on the books of 
the insurance companies, with the recent 
growth of this business and the benefits of 
life insurance being more and more appre- 
ciated, it is not unlikely that the amount of 
life insurance now in force will be doubled 


be 


in the next decade. It is very gratifying to 
know that the life insurance companies are 
friendly to the interests of the trust com- 
panies in handling this business. However, 
it is but logical reciprocity for the coopera- 
tion the insurance companies have always 
had from the banks, which have = strongly 
recommended their clients to take out life 
insurance and in many instances have re- 
quired it. 


Estates Administered by Trust Companies 
and Banks 

It has been said that about thirty billion 
dollars of estates are now being adminis- 
tered by banks and trust companies, and 
that 1,086 estates of over $1,000,000 were 
trusteed in 1929, nearly twice the number 
trusteed the vear before. The aggregate of 
estates of this class was more than one bil- 
lion dollars and the number of trust appoint- 
ments this year will be more than ten times 
the trust appointments made seven years ago. 
It estimated that about 400,000 estates. 
With a total value of more than five billion 
dollars, are now passing annually by death 
and being administered, all of which could 
best be administered by corporate fiduciaries. 

Wealth of itself is a transient commodity 
and without safeguards and expert manage- 
ment all too easily dissipated and the 
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henefits lost to our dependents. In the aver- 
age American family, estates are usually ac- 
cumulated by the strong, resourceful head 
of the family and at his death all too fre- 
quently have passed into weak and inexperi- 
enced hands. About the beginning of this 
century, when the distribution of wealth 
began to occur generally over the country, 
the conscience of the property owner was 
awakened to the proposition that it was not 
enough to acquire property—that his duty to 
his dependents was not fulfilled by leaving 
them money and property outright—that this 
acquired wealth must be safeguarded in 
strong hands so that his dependents would 
not be left in want as a result of their own 
folly, or inexperience, or worse, to the un- 
certainty of the responsibilities of an indi- 
vidual trustee. 


Responsible Fiduciary Management 

Ilow often have we heard of the savings 
of a lifetime entrusted to a friend as trustee, 
either being mismanaged, or the entire sum 
squandered in poor investments, in many of 
Which the individual trustee had a personal 
interest. This danger is absolutely avoided 
When a responsible corporate fiduciary is 
uumed as executor, or trustee of the estate, 
Whose actions and investments are controlled 





by law and whose mistakes, if any, can be 
made good, and whose every undertaking is 
backed by large capital resources. The cor- 
porate fiduciary is impartial and deals justly 
with all. It knows how to administer and 
divide property. Thus ‘family rows” and the 
personal resentment against the relative try- 
ing to handle the family property, or the in- 
dividual friend, is eliminated. 

When the father has protected his daugh- 
ter with a trust fund in the care of a strong 
bank, her independence is assured and she 
does not fall out with her perhaps charming 
but inexperienced husband about her money. 
When he wants to experiment in business 
she may sweetly say, “Darling, I would glad- 
ly give you my money, but Daddy put it in 
that old trust company.” This may also 
protect the wife and the children of the 
decedent against the business folly of his 
possible successor. 


Branch and Group Trust Service 

There has been considerable discussion 
throughout the country and in Congress on 
the subject of the development of branch 
and group banking. It is a big subject and 
one worthy of the most careful consideration. 
Whether the convention of the American 
Bankers Association will take any action or 
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make any recommendations I do not know, 
but as it relates to the further development 
of the trust business, I believe it has an im- 
portant bearing. Of the 28,177 banking of- 
fices in operation at the end of last year, 
21,824, or approximately three-fourths, were 
unit banks having no branches and operating 
independently of chain or group systems. 
Two thousand, one hundred and three were 
banks operating in chain or group systems. 
One thousand, four hundred and fifteen were 
branches of chain or group systems. Seven 
hundred and three were head offices and 
two thousand, one hundred and thirty-two 
were branch offices of branch systems oper- 
ating independently of chains or groups. 

Notwithstanding the small proportion of 
banks with branches, together with banks in 
chain or group systems, they reported ap- 
proximately one-half of the loans and invest- 
ments of all of the banks in the country, and 
about two-thirds of the loans and _ invest- 
ments of the member banks of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. Practically all of the 
controlling banks in this class now have well 
equipped trust departments and they are in 
a position to secure a variety of trust busi- 
ness in localities where trust departments 
are not available. 

The growth of group and branch banking 
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will inevitably bring to the smaller commu- 
nities the benefits of corporate fiduciary serv- 
ices through the expert advice of a larger 
affiliated institution, which new business will 
in time, as I have already pointed out, bring 
new business to the various departments of 
the bank itself. The commercial and trust 
departments are the twin wings of a modern 
bank, working separately and yet in har- 
mony. 
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100 QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON 
WILLS, ESTATES AND TRUSTS 


Gilbert T. Stephenson, the newly elected 
president of the Trust Company Division of 
the American Bankers Association, is the 
author and compiler of a booklet containing 
100 of the most frequently asked questions 
and the answers thereto relating to wills, 
estates and trusts. The booklet has been 
published by.the Trust Company Division 
and was distributed at the recent annual 
meeting in Cleveland. It is an instructive 
addition to a series of similarly arranged 
booklets dealing with life insurance trusts 
and business insurance trusts. The purpose 
of the latest publication is to answer in sim- 
ple, non-technical language the most impor- 
tant questions about wills, estates and trusts. 
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LDER than the Nation, the Bank 
of New York and Trust Company continues 
to give sound banking counsel and up-to-date 
service to its clients. 


Since its establishment by Alexander Hamilton 
146 years ago, it has believed that individual 
attention to the requirements of customers is 


the first essential for commercial banking and 
trusteeships. 


Today in an age of rapid changes the Bank 
of New York and Trust Company provides a 
personal relationship between its customers and 
senior officers possible only in an institution 
of moderate size where continuity of manage- 
ment is a cardinal point of its policy. 
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CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS $20,000,000 


NEW YORK 48 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
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When Washington Properties 
Are Involved — 


—you may be sure of prompt, interested and 
efficient attention if you call upon our trust 


department. 


Appointment of this bank as your 


representative places at your service the facilities 


of the largest financial organization in eastern 
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Washington. 
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Correspordence Invited 


The Old National Bank 


& Union Trust Co. 
Spokane, Washington 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE TRUST 
COMPANY DIVISION 

The election of Gilbert Thomas Stephenson 
to the presidency of the Trust Company Di- 
vision of the American Bankers Association, 
at the recent annual meeting in Cleveland, 
comes to him as a deserving tribute for 
the splendid contributions which he has 
made to the trust Gompany cause. He is au- 
thor of several volumes which have become 
standard, including, “Living Trusts,” another 
book on “Wills,” and a recent volume en- 
titled, “The Life Story of a Trust Man.” He 
has also contributed several manuals pub- 
lished by the Trust Company Division and is 
now engaged on a comprehensive history of 
the trust companies in the United States, An- 
other volume in preparation will deal with 
trust company operations in England. 

Mr. Stephenson is vice-president of the 
Equitable Trust Company of Wilmington, 
Del. He was born in 1884 in Pendleton, N. C., 
receiving A.B. and A.M. degrees from Wake 
Forest College and later his M.A. and LL.B. 
degrees from Harvard University. He began 
his trust career with the Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Company of Winston-Salem, N, C., of 
which he became successively secretary and 
assistant trust officer and vice-president. He 


relinquished this connection to come to Wil- 
mington. It is noteworthy that Mr. Stephen- 
son gained his training in the institution 
headed by Col. Francis H. Fries, who was 
also a president of the Trust Company Di- 
vision. 


HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY OF 
HONOLULU 

Trust Company, the pioneer 
Hawaii, with headquarters 
real estate and personal 
property under management with approxi- 
mate value of $75,000,000, This company 
does not transact any banking 
that the published financial statement 
not reflect the great volume of business 
transacted. Capital stock is $1,750,000 ; spe- 
cial reserve $50,000 and surplus account 
$1,818,107, making capital and reserve struc- 
ture of $3,618,107. 


The Hawaiian 
trust company of 
in Honolulu, has 


business, so 
does 


The Kidder Peabody Trust Company of 
Boston has moved to larger quarters at 111 
Devonshire street, formerly occupied by the 
Second National Bank of Boston, Safe de- 
posit boxes and coupon rooms are on the main 
floor. 
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PIONEERS! 


The growth of the insurance trust idea 
is one of the powerful factors that has 
influenced the recent development of 


the life insurance business. 


It is a source of satisfac- 


tion for us to know that Provident Mutual was one of 
the pioneer life insurance trust companies engaging 


in this field. 


Provident ‘Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 


ELOQUENT TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY 

OF DR. HARVEY WASHINGTON WILEY 

When Harvey Washington Wiley, M. D., 
the father of the “Pure Food Law,” and the 
uncompromising foe of adulteration in foods, 
passed away recently in Washington, D. C.,, 
the nation and the American people lost one 
of their most invaluable assets as interpreted 
in terms of public service. As chief chemist 
of the Department of Agriculture, he devel- 
oped that position from one of obscurity to 
one of prominence and achievement which 
has been recognized not only in his own coun- 
try but also in Europe and Latin America. 
To him the country owes the banishment of 
adulterated and health-destroying foods and 
concoctions Which in vears gone by cost many 
lives, 

From the year 1918 up to his death, Dr. 
Wiley was a director of the Washington Loan 
& Trust Company of Washington, D. C. The 
president of that company, John B. Larner. 
was one of Dr. Wiley’s closest friends and 
learned to appreciate his admirable qualities 
of mind and heart; his deep reverence for 
truth and the high courage with which he 
resisted every attempt to turn him from his 
chosen line of duty in behalf of public health. 


A fine tribute to the character and the public 


services rendered by Dr. Wiley is contained 
in a memorial brochure written by Mr. Lar- 
ner, accompanying resolutions adopted by the 
board of directors of the Washington Loan & 
Trust Company. 

The profound feeling of regard which Mr. 
Larner entertained toward the great founder 
and defender of the American Food 
Law, is evidenced by the words 
indicted by Mr. Larner: 


Pure 
prefatory 


“There is a sweet halo that seems to sur- 
round certain men, Their lives stand out in 
bold relief. We listen with rapt attention for 
words of wisdom, which come like sparkling 
diamonds from their lips. Life to such men 
is a constant uplift of soul. They give in- 
spiration and encouragement. They live not 
for themselves, but for others.” 

Mr. remarkable 
correctness of his investigations and his con- 
stant vigilance to do something for mankind. 
He also speaks of Dr. Wiley’s two publica- 
tions, “The History of a Crime Against the 
Food Law,” and the biography of his life, 
which stand as monuments of Dr. Wiley’s 
ability as a writer and the ideals he cher- 
ished. Dr. Wiley is buried in Arlington. 


Larner dwells upon the 
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FRANCIS H. SISSON 


Vice-president, Guaranty Trust Company of New York who has been elected 
Second Vice-president of the American Bankers Association 





























FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE 


American Bankers Assuciation 


HELD AT CLEVELAND, SEPTEMBER TWENTY-NINTH TO OCTOBER SECOND, 1930 


Officers elected for ensuing year: 

President: Rome C. Stephenson, Vice-presi- 
dent St. Joseph County Savings Bank, South 
Bend, Indiana. 

First Vice-president: Harry J. Haas, Vice- 
president First National Bank, Philadelphia. 

Second Vice-president: Francis H. Sisson, 


Vice-president Guaranty Trust 
New York. 


HE fifty-sixth annual convention of 
the American sjankers Association, 
held in the hospitable city of Cleveland 


Company, 


with an attendance amounting to over 7,500 


bankers from all parts of the country and 
stimulated by the promise of an address from 
the President of the United States, and im- 
portant deliberations on branch banking, 
bank earnings and taxation, will go down as 


RoME C. STEPHENSON 


Who has been elected President of the American Bankers 
Association 


one of the most important gatherings in the 
history of the 
were more than 


Association. Anticipations 
fulfilled. President Hoover 
voiced vigorous sentiments which are bound 
to kindle anew the confidence and energies, 
not only of the banking fraternity, but of 
business and industry throughout the coun- 
try. With wise acceptance of seemingly in- 
evitable economic developments, the associa- 
tion modified its former unequivocal stand 
against branch banking and affirmed belief 
in limited branch banking expansion as eco- 
nomically justifiable and also upholding the 
autonomy of the states in matters of bank- 
ing development. The addresses were of a 
fine character and the divisional meetings 
yielded abundant material on improved bank 
management, methods for stemming the tide 


FRED N. SHEPHERD 
General Manager of the American Bankers Association 
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of bank failures, furtherance of regional 
clearing houses, credit bureaus and improy- 
ing membership relations with the Federal 
Reserve System. Agriculture and railroads 
also came in for due attention. 


First Session of Convention 

When President Lonsdale opened the first 
session of the general convention he faced 
an audience of bankers and their guests who 
completely filled the spacious Cleveland Pub- 
lic Auditorium on the morning of Tuesday, 
September 30th. Upon the platform were 
former presidents of the association and oth- 
er distinguished bankers. Following the in- 
vocation by Rev, Joel B. Hayden, the presi- 
dent regretfully announced that after travel- 
ing 48,000 miles during the year on associa- 
tion matters, that on the last lap be caught 
an old-fashioned cold which incapacitated his 
voice and that Max B. Nahm of Kentucky 
had consented to read his presidential ad- 
dress, Which appears in full elsewhere in this 
issue of TRUST COMPANIES. 


President Lonsdale’s Annual Address 

Mr. Lonsdale selected for his text, “The 
Period of Adjustment,’ and gave accent to 
the confident, undaunted spirit which ani- 
mates the banking profession and which 
has at all stages of the nation’s progress 
imparted new faith in national progress de- 
spite occasional reverse. He prefaced his ad- 
dress by paying tribute to Cleveland as a 
commercial and financial center and briefly 
sketched the important tasks accomplished 
by the American Bankers Association, as a 
great laboratory of banking. He dwelt on 
the tremendous advance in the science and 
mechanics of business and industry and said: 

“But in all this there is abundant reason 
for encouragement. If there has been reces- 
sion, is it not because the nation has achieved 
and produced on a scale so large that there 
has been thrust upon us the necessity of 
pausing? The outstanding characteristic of 
our times, therefore, is that men are letting 
loose new forces of tremendous volume, po- 
tentiality and adaptability, and no one can 
foresee all of the changes these forces will 
bring about. It is a glorious thing to con- 
template that as a nation we have too much. 
rather than too litthe—that in the forefront 
of our problems there is nothing more for- 
midable than adjustment; the great natural 
resources of our country are unimpaired. 
that is a matter for congratulation; that is 
a good omen of prosperity in the times to 
come.” 

Speaking of the 
banking, he said: 

“If you ask, ‘Whither Banking? 


significant changes in 


who can 
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answer otherwise than, ‘With the needs of 
industry, commerce, agriculture and the av- 
erage man’? It has little choice. Perhaps, 
therefore, we should not urge immediate gen- 
eral legislative enactments at Washington af- 
fecting banks, for we should be able to see 
the way ahead more clearly than is now pos- 
sible before there is set by law a course that 
years may be required to change.” 

In conclusion he said: “If we had reason 
to be optimistic many years ago when our 
country was comparatively poor, how much 
greater reason have we of 1930 to look down 
the years with shining eyes.” 

Hecht Sounds Keynote on Problems 
Confronting Bankers 

Following the address by President Lons- 
dale the chairman introduced Rudolph Hecht 
who, as chairman of the Economic Policy 
Commission, gave expression to the conclu- 
sions arrived at by the members of that Com- 
mission during a year of close study of ma- 
jor banking problems. The main interest, 
of course, centered upon his discussion of 
branch banking and his masterful address 
which is reproduced elsewhere in this issue, 
was generally accepted as clearing the ground 
for subsequent formal action by the associa- 
tion. He analyzed the reasons for numer- 
ous banking failures in smaller communities 
and pointed out that 25 per cent of the na- 
tion’s banking facilities are now involved in 
either branch or group banking activities 
with loans and investments aggregating S$30,- 
000,000,000. 

Mr. Hecht made it clear that his sympa- 
thies are with the independent banker and 
that there must be vigilance to guard against 
development which would arouse or justify 
popular suspicion of a banking monopoly. 
He pointed out that the American Bankers 
Association had three times adopted vigor- 
ous resolutions condemning branch banking 
while economic forces have been running the 
other way and branch banking growing at a 
rapid pace. He did not 
to determine upon any fixed policy or ap- 
prove the “trade area” idea of branch bank- 
ing expansion. He also defended the present 
system of dual national and state banking. 

“It is not necessary,” said Mr. Hecht, “for 
us to advocate revolutionary changes in our 
banking system to adjust ourselves to the 
changed conditions. But we should admit 
that we cannot adhere to the rigid policy the 
Association has adopted in the past and 
should recognize that extension of 
branch bank privileges within such restricted 
territorial limits as experience has proven 
would be economically sound and will in- 
evitably come.” 


ask the association 


some 
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Following Mr. Hecht’s address there were 
reports of the official acts and proceedings of 
the Executive Council, presented by Secretary 
Fitzwilson, including approval of the new 
form of contract between the American Bank- 
ers Association and the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of New York as recommended by the 
A. B. A. Cheque Committee and amendment 
to by-laws changing the title of the Commis- 
sion on Banking Practices and Clearinghouse 
Functions to “Bank Management Commis- 
The secretary next read the list of 
members of the Resolutions Committee, head- 


sion.” 


ed by Max B, Nahm, vice-president of the 
Citizens National Bank of Bowling Green, 
Ixy. Greetings were cGCoammunicated from 


sjankers Association 


to adjourn was then approved. 


Mexican and a motion 


Branch Banking Debated at Second 
Session 

A pervading atmosphere of expectancy and 

keen interest characterized opening of the sec- 

ond general session of the convention, which 

was obviously centered upon the report of the 

Resolutions Committee with its all-important 


clause dealing with the formal attitude of 
the association on branch banking. Follow- 
ing the invocation, President Lonsdale in- 
troduced as the first speaker, Alexander D. 
Noyes, financial editor of the New York 
Times, Who gave a well-studied address on 
“The Cycle of Prosperity.” He alluded to 
the fallacies of prevalent belief during the 


last era of prosperity that things could never 
again happen which have actually happened 
and that we were facing a new era of stabi- 
lized and enduring prosperity. He traced the 
course of business cycles during the past half 
century. Summarizing his 
said: 


conclusions, he 


The Cycle of Prosperity 

“When we may look for the new chapter 
of prosperity, how long the present atmos- 
phere of gloom and discouragement will last 
is a question for the prophets. The mood of 
the markets, frightened by shadows and 
agonized by empty rumors, is at present of a 
character to prolong the period of depression. 
Yet the change from such a situation has in 
our past almost invariably come with sudden- 
ness: it has usually come when the spirit of 
pessimism was almost at its worst. It came 
in 1922 even before the tangle of ‘frozen 
credits’ had been unraveled, and we are not 
confronted with the ‘frozen-credit’ problem 
in 1930. 

“We have our strong and unshaken bank- 
ing system. The useful powers of our Fed- 
eral Reserve have been strengthened by the 
economic readjustment. Our position as 
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creditor country of the world has been re- 
inforced. With all the sweeping cut in ex- 
port and import valuations, resulting both 
from the fall in prices and the world-wide 
economic reaction, our surplus of exports 
over imports is running larger than in any 
year since 1922. Our national reserve of 
gold fills up by the inflow from southern and 
far eastern continents as fast as it is reduced 
by outflow to Europe. But, possibly more im- 
portant than any of these powerful elements 
of economic strength, our producers, our 
financiers and the American public as a 
whole, are facing their financial problems 
and intelligently, settling down to 
hard work; discarding completely the dan- 
gerous illusions of the past two years, and 
getting ready to meet and turn to the com- 
munity’s advantage whatever realities may 
be ahead of us.’ 


soberly 


Report of Resolutions Committee 

The report of the Resolutions Committee, 
which was next called for, was presented by 
the chairman, Max B. Nahm. The report be- 
gan with a summary of general business and 
banking conditions, attributing existing de- 
pression as merely part of a world-wide sit- 
uation and the hopeful conviction that from 


now on definite improvement may be _ ex- 
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On 
‘November 17, 1930 


The 
Kidder Peabody 


Trust Company 


will move to larger quarters 
at 


111 Devonshire Street 
Boston 





formerly occupied by 
The Second National Bank 


of Boston 





pected. The banking and credit situation was 
described as fundamentally sound and ex- 
plaining the growth of investments and loans 
of banks as unavoidably resulting from the 
large influx of gold since the war. 

Then followed the important reference to 
branch banking for which the convention has 
waited most eagerly. The unit banking sys- 
tem was upheld as peculiarly adapted to the 
highly diversified community life of the 
United States and that the future demands 
the continued growth and service of unit 
banks in areas economically able to support 
sound, independent banking of this type, es- 
pecially as a protection against undue con- 
centration of banking power. While reaffirm- 
ing belief in the unit bank, the resolution on 
this subject set forth that the association rec- 
ognizes that a modification of its former res- 
olutions condemning branch banking in any 
form is advisable and maintains the economic 
desirability of community-wide branch bank- 
ing in metropolitan areas and country-wide 
branch banking in rural districts where eco- 
nomically justified. 

The resolutions further approved the work 
of the special committee on Section 5219 
dealing with discriminatory taxation of na- 
tional bank shares: protested against the 
introduction of the dole system in this coun- 


try which pays men for doing nothing and 
thus prolonging depression; approved of the 
creation of the Bank for International Settle- 
ments, designed to remove friction in the 
handling of reparations payments and ex- 
pressing the hope “that the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements will develop more and 
more into an instrument making for the 
orderly management of international finan- 
cial transactions and thus aiding in the main- 
tenance of peace among nations.’ The reso- 
lutions concluded with expression of thanks 
to President Lonsdale for his admirable ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the association 
and appreciation of the privilege of having 
the President of the United States address 
the convention. 

Following the presentation of resolutions 
by Thornton chairman of the 
Committee on Taxation and the special com- 
mittee on Section 5219, relating to discrimi 
natory taxation of the shares of national 
banks by the states and approving amend. 
ments to Section 5219 which are incorporated 
in a bill now pending 
known as H. R. 12490, the chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee called for the adop- 
tion of the resolutions as a whole and was 
seconded by William 8S. Edens, vice-president 
of the Central Trust Company of Illinois, 
Chicago. 


Cooke, as 


before Congress and 


WILLIAM G. EDENS 


Vice-president, Central Trust Co. of Illinois, who has teen 
appointed chairman Public Relations Committee A. B. A. 

















(Nore: The discussion from the floor 
which followed and the reindorsement of the 
amended resolution on branch banking which 
transpired at the next general session of the 
convention, are summarized in another part 
of this issue of Trust COMPANIES.) 


The Crushing Burden of Taxation 

Following discussion and pending formal 
action on the branch banking resolution, Pres- 
ident Lonsdale introduced Thornton Cooke, 
chairman of the Committee on Taxation, who 
presented his address on, “The Business Man 
and the Banker Discuss Taxation.” He traced 
the mounting volume of taxation with a to- 
tal of $9,289,000,000 in 1928 for federal, state 
and local purposes, equal to one-eighth of the 
‘national income. Of this aggregate, after de- 
ducting payments for debt and interest, 24 
per cent goes for protection, highways ac- 
count for 19 per cent and a full quarter of 
all expenditures goes for education. How to 
reduce taxation and eliminate the squander- 
ing and misuse of public funds without in- 
jury to just taxes, presented problems that 
business men and bankers must recognize. 
Mr. Cooke pointed out that federal taxes have 
declined so that they are little more than 
one-half of state and local taxes. The tax 
problem, therefore, is one that must deal 
with state and local levies and budgetary 
control. 

Mr. Cooke advocated extension of taxes to 
embrace intangible property which now es- 
capes its due share. As to the best way of 
reaching the great mass of intangible prop- 
erty, Mr. Cooke says: 

“The success of the federal government and 
a number of our most important states with 
the income tax seems to answer the question. 
Levied upon each in accordance with his abil- 
ity, as well as that ideal can be attained in 
the complexity of human affairs, what reason 
can be adduced for not so taking from the 
owners of intangible property—bonds, mort- 
gages, notes—scearcely reached by taxation in 
most states now, a ratable part of the income 
from such securities? We can all agree, can 
we not, that taxation should not be paid out 
of capital? That would be to deplete the na- 
tion’s productive forces. Then it must be 
paid out of income, and usually it is. Why, 


then, should it not be paid in proportion to 
income ?”’ 


Nomination of Officers 
With the resolutions committee still at 
work on amending the branch banking clause, 
the chairman ealled for the report of the 
nominating committee which was presented 


by Col. William Edens. The nominations 
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In the heart of 
“Northern California’s 


great agricultural empire 


For over 80 years this “Big 
Home Bank” has served 
the Sacramento area. 


Trust Business in Northern 
California receives manage- 
ment by experts in every 


line when handled by the 


CALIFORNIA NATIONAL BANK 


California Trust and Savings Bank 
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were: Rome C. Stephenson, vice-president 
of St. Joseph County Savings Bank of South 
Bend, Ind., for president; Harry J. Haas of 
Philadelphia for first vice-president, and 
Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, for second 
vice-president. The nominations were ap- 
proved and the unanimous vote cast by Secre- 
tary Fitzwilson. 

Announcement was then made that the 
Resolutions Committee was ready to report. 
Chairman Nahm stated that the agreement 
was unanimous with one exception, but ac- 
cepted by the whole of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. The amendment, to safeguard the 
interests of the state banking system, pro- 
vided that, “The Association supports in 
every respect the autonomy of the laws of 
the separate states in respect to banking. No 
class of banks in the several states should 
enjoy greater rights than banks chartered 
under the state laws. 

The question was put by President Lons- 
dale and the motion adopting the resolution 
in amended form was declared carried. The 
session was then adjourned, 


Third Session of Convention 
The third and closing of the business ses- 
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TITLE INSURANCE - MORTGAGE LOANS 
GUARANTEED MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 


sions of the 
endorsement of 
the branch 


convention brought final re- 
the previous day’s stand on 
banking question and two able 
dealing with problems affecting 
the railroads and a world-wide view of eco- 
nomic and political conditions. Following 
the invocation President Lonsdale introduced 
Fred W. Sargent, president of the Chicago 
and North Western Railroad Company, who 
spoke on, “The Drift Toward Confiscation.” 
He emphasized certain which, he 
said, had going on through legislative 
and administrative channels and which, if 
continued, are likely to have a serious effect 
upon the prosperity of the country. He de- 
plored the constant rate reductions imposed 
upon the railroads while carriers’ expenses 
have increasing, largely through 
cies operating under government law. 
of compensation, he said, are today higher 
than the highest point of war wages and 
taxes at the highest level in the history of 
railroad administration. In concluding, he 
said: 

“We may assume for the purpose of this 
that the public welfare requires 
the development of inland waterways at pub- 
lie expense, but when the Government 
the taxpayers’ money to furnish the 


addresses 


processes 
been 


been agen- 


Rates 


discussion 


uses 
capital 


and to afford rates that will materially inter- 
fere with the investments of thousands upon 
thousands of our people in other forms of 
transportation, it is as clearly violating the 
Constitution of the United States as if by di- 
rect legislation it so reduced the rates of the 
railroads that they could not under honest. 
economic and efficient management secure a 
fair return for honest investments. This 
subject has now reached the stage where it 
demands the honest, fair and clear thinking 
of the business men of America!” 

Following the re-endorsement of the re- 
port of the Resolutions Committee with the 
amended branch banking clause, the presi- 
dent next called upon Fred I. Kent, chairman 
of the Commerce and Marine Commission, to 
address the convention. He spoke on “The 
World Today,” and condemned the general 
tendency of the masses of people to follow 
unbalanced and unscrupulous politicians in 
finding remedies for economic conditions by 
methods in direct violation of knowledge 
gained by experience. Government, he said, 
has fallen into incompetent hands in many 
quarters and in consequence respect for law 
has been dissipated. Mr. Kent was particu- 
larly deploring the effect of the 
adoption of the direct primary in the United 
States, leading to political hostilities between 
various sections of the country and the seek- 
ing of votes by appeal to popular feeling as 
well as the ham-stringing of industry for po- 
litical purposes, 

At the close of Mr. Kent’s 
president recognized Levi H. Morris, presi- 
dent of the Newton Trust Company of New- 
ton, N. J.. who brought an invitation in be- 
half of the New Jersey Bankers Association, 
that the next annual convention be held in 
Atlantic City, which was referred to the Ad- 
ministrative Committee. A cablegram of 
greeting was next read from the bankers of 
Hawaii. Then came the formal installation 
of new officers. beginning with Francis H. 
Sisson as second vice-president. Mr. Lons- 
dale introduced Mr. Sisson as an Illinois boy 
who had made good in New York, and Mr. 
Sisson responded with a neat pledge of serv- 
ice. In order, the second vice-president, Mr. 
Haas and the new president, Rome Stephen- 
son, were installed and made brief responses. 
Thomas R. Preston, a former president, was 
then recognized and in a graceful tribute pre- 
sented a silver service to the retiring presi- 
dent. Mr. Lonsdale, as a token of apprecia- 
tion for his splendid administration, in be- 
half of the association. With announcement 
of the appearance of the President of the 
United States at the final session that eve- 
ning, the business sessions came to a close. 


vigorous in 


address the 
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J. R. Nutt 


ARRIS CREE : dies is 
H ne Chairman of the Union Trust Co. of Cleveland, who 


President, Cleveland Trust Company headed the A. B. A. Convention Reception Committee 




















J. A. HOUSE J. R. KRaus 


resident, Guardian Trust Company of Cleveland and Vice-president of the Union Trust Co. of Cleveland, who 
former President of the Trust Company Division of the was Chairman of the A. B. A. Convention 
A. B.A. Executive Committee 
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New York Escrows 


If you have any documents pertaining to New York real 
estate to be placed in escrow pending completion of any 
agreement in New York City, we are equipped to act as 
escrow agent with efficiency and at moderate cost. 


For over forty-six years, we have been closing real estate 
contracts for our clients and have acquired the necessary 
experience to solve the various difficulties that ofttimes 
arise in connection with real estate. 


Title Guarantee and Trust Company 
Capital Funds $34,000,000 


176 BroaDWwAay 
New YorK 


MEMBERS OF ECONOMIC POLICY COM- 
MISSION, AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


The recommendations and conclusions ar- 
rived at by the Economic Policy Commission 
of the American Bankers Association and 
which were embraced in the address pre- 
sented by the chairman, R. 8S. Hecht at the 
recent convention in Cleveland, creates in 
terest in its personnel. While the Commission 
has not formally presented its report and 
continues its studies of banking trends in 
the light of further developments, the re- 
sults of its labors thus far as summarized 
by the chairman will doubtless exert a strong 
influence upon banking as well as public and 
legislative sentiment, particularly as regards 
branch banking. 

The members of this Commission are as 
follows: Chairman, R. S. Hecht, president of 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Compny of New 
Orleans; vice-chairman, George I. Roberts, 
vice-president National City Bank, New 
York; Nathan Adams, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Dallas; Leonard P,. Ayres, 
vice-president, Cleveland Trust Company, 
Cleveland; Frank Blair, chairman of 
board, Guardian Detroit Union Group, De- 
troit: Walter W. Head, president Foreman- 
State National Bank, Chicago; W. D. Long- 


175 REMSEN STREET 
BROOKLYN 


year, vice-president, Security-First National 


Bank, Los Angeles; Walter S. MclLucas, 
chairman of board Commerce Trust Com- 
pany, Kansas City; Max B. Nahm, vice- 
president Citizens National Bank, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky; Melvin A. Traylor, presi- 
dent First National Bank, Chicago; Paul M. 
Warburg, chairman of board International 
Acceptance Bank, New York; and O. Howard 
Wolfe, cashier Philadelphia National Bank, 
Philadelphia. 


EXCHANGE BANK OF TULSA, 
OKLAHOMA 

Combined assets of $115,348,332 are held by 
the Exchange National Bank, the Exchange 
Trust Company and affiliated institutions, 
with combined deposit of both banks $69,070,- 
000; capital, surplus and undivided profits, 
$10,551,041. The Exchange National has re- 
sources of $73,962,000 and the Exchange 
Trust Company, which devotes itself chiefly 
to fiduciary business, has resources of $5,387,- 
000. 

Harry H. Rogers, president of 
change National Bank, 
Tulsa Community Chest 


the Ex- 
is chairman of the 
Campaign. 

The United States has one-fourth of the 
homes in the world, 
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Condensed Statement of Condition, 
September 25th, 1930 


Che 
Cleveland 
Crust Company 


58 Banking Offices in and near Cleveland 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and in Banks . . . . $ 31,069,996.88 
U.S., State, Municipal and Other 

Bonds and Investments .. . . 38,745,160.23 
Loans, Discounts and Advances . . 239,742,227.06 
Real Estate and Banking Houses . . 7,472,750.47 
Interest and Earnings Accrued and 

Other Resources. . i. cle: 2,409,357.81 
Customers’ Liability on Satnesie - Credit 

and Acceptances Executed by this Bank 4,017,439.84 


Total . .... . . « $323,456,932.29 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . . . . « $ 13,800,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits ot “oh 12,836,353.68 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest,etc. . . . 2,900,082.19 
Dividends Payable . ...... 414,000.00 
ee 
Other Liabilities . . . em 728,547.93 
Letters of Credit and decnginniins 

Executed for Customers . . .. . 4,017,439.84 


Total . .... . . . $323,456,932.29 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Cleveland Clearing House Association 
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Pioneer Trust Company of the Nation’s Capital 


Established in 1889 


CENTRAL OFFICE BUILDING 


THE WASHINGTON 
LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Depository of many national organ- 
izations. Equipped to give especial 
attention to the business of banks, 
corporations, estates and foreign 
clients. Correspondence invited. 


JOHN B. LARNER, President 


Resources Over Twenty Millions 


West-End Office opposite State, War and Navy Building 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. 


TO Le... OMS 
We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 


financial representation in this city. 


Prompt and efficient service, based on 


experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


eM ON, FIG ins oo io ose en 000 hw 'k 50a ee ORE 
EDWARD KIRSCHNER...........-e0c00% Vice-president 
ce a ee near Vice-president 
AMMI F, MITCHELL..............+.+...- Vice-president 
ROBERT C. DUNN..Vice-president and Trust Officer 
IRA W. GOTSHALL...........+.++.+++.. Vice-president 
CLAUDE A. CAMPBELL.... Vice-president and Secretary 
CHARLES A, FRESE...... Vice-president and Treasurer 
JOHN LANDGRAB 6:06:00 skies . Assistant Secretary 


CLEVELAND AS HOST TO AMERICAN 
BANKERS 

The banking fraternity of Cleveland not 
only acquitted itself dutifully but lavishly as 
host to the thousands of bankers and their 
wives and guests, attending the annual con- 
vention of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. Many months of assiduous and whole- 
hearted preparation resulted in a program 
of entertainment, in diversions and a degree 
of comfort which will leave appreciative 
memories for years to come. Among Cleve- 
‘and bankers to whom unqualified praise is 
due for their untiring efforts might be named, 
J. R. Kraus, chairman of 


the local execu- 
tive committee: Allard Smith, chairman of 
entertainment committee; J. C. MeHannan 


who had charge of hotel accommodations; 
J. R. Nutt as chairman of reception com- 
mittee; and others including Harris Creech. 
J. Arthur House, T. -E. Monks, R. J. Izant, 
Edwin Baxter and among chairman of com- 
mittees for women, Mrs. J. Arthur House and 
Mrs. Harris Creech. 

There were motor trips galore and golf 
courses were thrown wide open to delegates 


For the more serious inclined there were 
special facilities to visit Cleveland’s indus- 
trial plants. The special features of enter 


tainment included a boxing exhibition, polo 
matches, a musical fashion revue staged at 
the Public Auditorium for the ladies and as 
a climax a grand ball. The United States 
Navy band came down especially from Wash- 
ington to discourse martial music. 

The arrival and presence of President 
Hoover gave the whole town a gala appear- 
ance with gun salutes, United States troops 
and national guard in brilliant array. <A se- 
lect list of 250 guests attended a luncheon in 
convention headquarters, the new Hotel 
Cleveland, given in honor of the President. 
The President on his arrival in Cleveland 
was met by a reception committee headed 
by Walter W. Head, former president of 
the American Bankers Association and presi- 


R. P. WHITEHEAD.Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 


JAMES W. ECKENRODE........... Assistant Treasurer 
ARTHUR W. WEBER.Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
LESTER SS). FOUGHT éscsccesceecd Assistant Treasurer 
J. RAYMOND Murpny..........Assistant Treasurer 


Lewis G. CHRISTMAN.Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Tr. Officer 
FERDINAND G. MEIER...Asst. Sec’y and Comptroller 
Wave S. FENTON..............Assistant Secretary 














dent of the Forman-State National Bank 
of Chicago, and J. R, Nutt, chairman of the 
Union Trust Company of Cleveland. 

An especial center of interest to delegates 
was the recently completed $150,000,000 Ter- 
minal Station of which the headquarters 
hotel is an integral part. The vast improve- 
ments and fine buildings surrounding Cleve- 


land’s new Terminal center, evoked com- 
ments of admiration for Cleveland’s enter- 
prise and civic spirit. All of the leading 


trust companies and banks kept open house 
and provided special breakfast and lunch- 
eons for invited guests, including the Union 
Trust Company, Cleveland Trust Company, 
Guardian Trust Company, Midland Bank and 
Central United National Bank. 


THE NEW STANDARD BEARER OF THE 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
Rome C. Stephenson, the newly elected 

president of the American Bankers Associa- 

tion, assumes his important post at a time 
when unusual opportunities are offered for 
bankers to exert influence toward the restora- 
tion of sound business and shaping the 
course of proposed legislation affecting the 
structure and future of American banking. 

The zeal and spirit which Mr. Stephenson 

has shown during his many years of active 

and varied connections with the work of the 

American Bankers Association, give assur- 

ance that he will do his part as head of the 

organization. 

Mr. Stephenson is vice-president of the 
St. Joseph County Savings Bank and presi- 
dent of the St. Joseph Loan & Trust Com- 
pany of South Bend, Ind. He was born in 
Wabash, Ind., in 1865 and after finishing 
educational terms and practicing law he or- 
ganized the Rochester Trust & Savings Bank 
of Rochester, Ind., of which he was presi- 
dent and in 1908 moved to South Bend and 
entered the bank with which he is now as- 
sociated. 
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Established 1886 


ONSERVATIVE manage- 
ment, so satisfactory to our 
first customers, has attracted 
and held the second and 


third generations. 


Trust Funds more than $222,000,000.00 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 


541-343 FOURTH AVE PITTSBURGH 
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CHAIRMEN OF THE LOCAL CLEVELAND COMMITTEES WHO PROVIDED FOR COMFORT AND 
ENTERTAINMENT OF THOSE WHO ATTENDED ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


J. R. Kraus, Chairman, A. B. A. Convention Executive Committee—Vice-chairman, Board of Directors, Union Trust 


l 


Company. 2—Edwin Baxter, Vice-chairman, A. B. A. Convention Executive Committee—Vice-president, Cleveland 
Trust Company. 3—Thomas E. Monks, Treasurer, Executive Committee and Chairman, Golf Committee—Vice-president, 
Guardian Trust Company. 4—C. A. Paine, Secretary, Executive Committee—Executive Manager, Cleveland Clearing- 
house Association. 5—E. E. Barker, Automobiles and Transportation—Vice-president, Midland Bank. 6—J.C. McHan- 
nan, Chairman, Hotel Committee—Vice-president, Central United National Bank. 7—C. B. Reynolds, Member, Con- 
vention Executive Committee—Vice-president, National City Bank. 8—Allard Smith, Entertainment Committee— 
Executive Vice-president, Union Trust Company. 9—Robert J. Izant, Publicity Committee—Vice-president, Central 
United National Bank. 10—J. R. Nutt, Chairman, Convention Reception Committee—Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Union Trust Company. 11—C. E. Sullivan, National Bank Division—Chairman, Board of Directors, Central United 
National Bank. 12—J. A. House, Chairman, Trust Company Division Committee—President, Guardian Trust Company. 
13—Harris Creech, Chairman, Savings Bank Division Committee—President, Cleveland Trust Company. 14—W. M. 
Baldwin, Chairman, State Bank Division Committee—President, Union Trust Company. 15—Frank J. Waldeck, Chair- 
man, A. I. B. Committee—Purchasing Department, Cleveland Trust Company. 16—Mrs. J. Arthur House, Chairman, 

Women’s Auxiliary Entertainment Committee 
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NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


s784 ss 22 8930 
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A CONDENSED STATEMENT of CONDITION 


(Covering all Offices and Foreign Branches 
as of September 24, 1930 


RESOURCES 



















Cash and Due from Banks.......................- $96,504,569.32 
United States Securities................... 50,212,332.16 
Loans, Discounts and Investments........ 494,805,541.01 


NS ee eee ee 15,569,975.52 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances..... 41 595,217.18 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets. . 4,849 ,429.34 
Total $703,537,064.53 
LIABILITIES 

OES RRR eee eee ene re peg $44,500,000.00 
Surplus and Profits............... 40,057,305.96 $84,557,305.96 
Reserves, including Interest, Taxes, Dividend, and 

RURMEVONEE RDENESEE isis os ids. dni w4iasd e swow'ess 6,668,318.01 
Liability as Acceptor or Endorser on Acceptances 

ON ESS ee 72,711,931.10 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches and other 

SERN tee he Ska Ue Rails esas si 810,467.74 
SUMNER AN asa actin a bine ibiew ls SAMA ia Sede niw slow se « > 538,789 ,041.72 


Total $703,537,064.53 





The stockholders of The First National Bank of Boston beneficially own 
the capital stock of Old Colony Trust Company (capital $5,000,000, sur- 
plus, guaranty fund and profits $5,446,362) and the capital stock of The 
First Nationa] Old Colony Corporation (capital and surplus $25,000,000). 
The figures of these companies are not included in the above statement. 
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LIBERALIZING CHARTER POWERS OF NATIONAL 
BANKS 


MEASURES DISCUSSED AT ANNUAL MEETING OF NATIONAL BANK 
DIVISION, A. B. A. 


Officers elected for ensuing year: 
President: Edmund S. Wolfe, president 
First National Bank and Trust Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Vice-president: Robert Strickland, jr. vice- 
president First National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 
Secretary: Edgar E. Mountjoy, deputy-man- 
ager American Bankers Association, New 
York City. 
Hi sixteenth annual meeting of the 
National Bank Division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association was unques- 
tionably one of the most important in the 
history of that division. Earnest considera- 
tion was given to measures regarded as nec- 


essary to prevent persistent defections from 


the national banking system, to liberalize 
and make national charters more attractive 
and to enable national banks to compete 
more equitably with state chartered institu- 
tions. Increasing restiveness on the part of 
smaller national banks which complain that 
they obtain no adequate return or benefits 
to warrant expense of compulsory Federal 
Reserve membership, was given accent and 
throughout the proceedings there appeared a 
determination not only to adopt defensive 
but also an aggressive program in behalf of 
national banking. While sentiment favored 
a more generous distribution of excess earn- 
ings of Federal Reserve banks to member 
banks, there was wise accord that such dis- 
tribution should not be at the of the 
proper functioning of Federal Reserve banks 
by requiring payment of interest on Federal 
Reserve deposits. The pivotal point in the 
proceedings was the report of the Committee 
on National Bank Research which contained 
concrete recommendations for improving the 
legislative status of national banks. The 
right of national banks to sueceed to trust 
business of absorbed trust company was also 
a live topie. 

The meeting was presided over by Presi- 
dent John W. Barton, vice-president of the 
Metropolitan National Bank of Minneapolis. 
who delivered a vigorous address in the 
course of which he expressed the belief that 
standard of living in this country was too 
high, a statement which drew the return fire 


cost 


of President Hoover on the address made by 
the latter at a later session of the general 
convention. He also criticised tariff and im- 
migration policies as a masterly effort to 
maintain high standards of living against 
the rest of the world and called upon bank- 
ers to assume leadership in national affairs 
by expressing their honest convictions, in- 
stead of being intimidated by fears of un- 
popularity with customers. 
Advocates Single National Banking System 
Mr. Barton first reviewed the various con- 
structive activities of the Division and on . 
the subject of branch banking voiced the con- 
viction that multiple banking, in the form 
of branches“and group banking has come 
to stay, but that unit banking also has its 
place, subject to sound management. He 
also advocated a single national and unified 
banking system, doing away with our present 


EDMUND S. WOLFE 


President, First National Bank, Bridgeport, Conn., who 
has been elected President of the National 
Bank Division, A. B. A 
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alifornia Trust Company 
“A PERMANENT TRUSTEE” 


629 SOUTH SPRING STREET 
Los Angeles, California 


Trust Service Exclusively 


We welcome the opportunity to 
serve you in administering the 
California estates of your clients. 


OWNED BY 
California Bank 


which with its affliated institutions 
has combined resources of over 


$135,000,000 


dual national and state banking organiza- 
tion, and on this point said: 

“We are in an era of profound banking 
change. Is it not time to consider a funda- 
mental change in the interest of economy, 
efficiency and sound uniformity, which pos- 
sibly involves the question of bringing all 
banking under a single jurisdiction? 

The first speaker on the program was 
Craig B. Hazlewood, vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, whose topic 
was “Management-Preface to Conclusion,” 
salient features of which appear elsewhere 
in this issue of Trust COMPANIES. 

O. Howard Wolfe, cashier of the Philadel- 
phia National Bank, was next introduced and 
spoke on “Federal Reserve Bank Dividends” 
in the course of which he outlined various 
alternatives to a more generous distribution 
of excess earnings of Federal Reserve banks 
among member banks. He opposed the pay- 
ment of interest on reserve deposits, as eco- 
nomically unsound and among other sug- 
gestions expressed himself in favor of per- 
mitting country as well as city banks to 
deduct “due from banks” from gross de- 
posits to arrive at the net regardless of the 
relative amount of “due to banks.” He also 
advocated that member banks be permitted 
to deduct legal tender money, or at least 


gold and gold certificates from gross deposits 
in calculating reserve. He also suggested 
that excess Federal Reserve earnings might 
be put toward defraying cost of bank exam- 
inations and maintained that the present 
law giving excess earnings to the guvern- 
ment as unfair and unwarranted. 

The chairman then called for the report 
of the Committee on National Bank Re- 
search, which was presented by George H. 
Hamilton, vice-president of the Fourth Na- 
tional Bank of Wichita, Kan., the substance 
of which is given elsewhere in this issue of 
Trust CoMPANIES. Following adoption of 
the report and its recommendations, the 
chairman introduced Charles F. Collisson, 
agricultural editor of the Minneapolis T'rib- 
une, who spoke on “Agriculture’s Adaptation 
to Modern Conditions.” 

The resolutions committee then presented 
its report which advocated legislation in 
various states to overcome the uncertainty in 
the rights of national banks to assume trust 
power from merged trust companies due to 
the adverse decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the Worcester County Na- 
tional Bank case. With installation of new 
officers and a gift to the wife of John W. 
3arton, the retiring president of the Divi- 
sion, the annual meeting came to a close. 
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CREDIT SENTRY” 


CB usINEss men and women in increasing numbers are appointing a corporate 
executor and trustee. They recognize that to appoint an individual imposes a bur- 
den. We advise prospective clients to have their lawyer draw their will, naming 
the Exchange Trust Company as executor and trustee. 


The Exchange Trust Company of Tulsa has rewarded the faith of its organizers. 
With diversified interests and a specialized organization, it stands as a bulwark of 
strength for Oklahoma finance and the finance of the entire Southwest. 


Harry H. Rocers 


H. L. SranpEVEN 
President 


Exec. Vice Pres. and Trust Officer 


EXCHANGE TRUST COMPANY 


AFFILIATED WITH 


THe ExcHaNGE NATIONAL Bank OF TULSA 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Exceed $10,005,000 


Resources Exceed $100,000,000 
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This Company was organized in 1892 for the purpose of 


conserving the wealth of this community by 


acting as Executor, Guardian and Trustee. 


Capital Stock 
Surplus, Earned - 
Funds Held in Trust 


NEW PRESIDENT OF NATIONAL BANK 
DIVISION 

Edmund Stanley Wolfe, the newly elected 
president of the National Bank Division of 
the American Bankers Association, has given 
generously of his time and effort to construc- 
tive and legislative matters affecting the in- 
terests of the Division which has honored 
him. He is president of the First National 
Bank & Trust Company of Bridgeport, Conn. 
and has important business and financial 
affiliations in that city. He is president of 
the First National Company, the Bridgeport 
Housing Company and American Housing 
Company, the Guardian Investment Trust 
and its subsidiaries and also treasurer of 
the Bridgeport Airport, Ine. Besides these 
connections he is a director in a number of 
other large Bridgeport corporations, is presi- 
dent of the Board of Police Commissioners 
and Bridgeport Chapter, American Red Cross. 
For two years he was chairman of the Fed- 
eral Legislative Committee of the National 
Bank Division, is a past president of the 
Connecticut Bankers Association and the 
Washington Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking. 

Mr. Wolfe was born in Frederick, Md., in 
1883 and attended George Washington Uni- 


CR 


OUR SERVICES ARE AT 


YOUR COMMAND 


$1,000,000 
- $1,500,000 


- $45,000,000 


versity and the George Washington 
School at Washington, D. C. 


Law 


NEW HEAD OF SAVINGS BANK DIVISION 

Few bankers in this country have made 
more valuable contributions to the science 
and cause of savings than A. C. Robinsen, 
president of the Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust 
Company, who was elected president of the 
Savings Bank Division of the American 
Bankers Association at the last annual meet- 
ing. He was born in Ripley, N. Y., and re- 
ceived his degrees from the University of 
Pittsburgh. After a connection with Robin- 
Brothers, Bankers, a Pittsburgh firm 
founded by his father and uncles, Mr. Robin- 
son in 1910 became vice-president of the Com- 
monwealth Trust Company of Pittsburgh and 
in 1916 became president of the institution 
which he still heads. He is a director in 
numerous corporations. He is also co-author 
with the late Edward A. Woods of the valu- 
able work entitled, “Creating and Conserving 
Estates.” 

Fred W. Ellsworth, vice-president of the 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Company of New Or- 
leans, has succeeded Hal Y. Lemon as head 
of the bank management commission of the 
American Bankers Association. 


son 
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Nothing succeeds like 
efficient service 







No service excels that 
of a successful bank 





















It is not always easy to distinguish be- 
tween cause and effect in accounting for 
the fact that the largest and strongest 
banks usually offer the best collection 
facilities. 






This institution enjoys the confidence 
and patronage of a steadily increasing 
list of clients as the result of the com- 
plete and efficient collection services we 
provide. 









THE 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital and Surplus ....... $50,000,000 
PHILADELPHIA’S LARGEST BANK 
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In Philadelphia- 


built upon the firm foun- 
dation of service—this 
company, in 26 years, has 
grown—without merger or 











combine—to a great instt- 
tution with deposits of over 
$40,000,000.00 
and resources of over 
$50,000,000.00. 


Open “til Midnight Daily 


| Fran KLIN [RUST 
C oMPANY 


CHESTNUT AT FIFTEENTH 
With Branches in Busy Centres 

























Officers elected for Ensuing Year: 
President: A. C. Robinson, 
Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust 

burgh, Pa. 
Vice-president: Jay Morrison, vice-presi- 


dent Washington Mutual Savings Bank, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Secretary: A. Espey Albig, New York City. 
HE simon pure savings bank, whether 
conducted as a mutual organization or 
under charter for the benefit of stock- 

holders, is being subjected to increasing com- 
petitive pressure from departmental banks 
with multiple functions, which foreshadows 
the eventual extinction of the former. That 
is the conclusion presented by a committee 
of the Savings Bank Division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, at the recent an- 
nual meeting, based upon the results of a 
questionnaire sent to leading commercial 
banks in 160 clearing house cities. The de- 
cline of the institution which confines itself 
solely to handling savings accounts is at- 
tributed to the growing tendency of com- 
mercial banks and trust companies to engage 
in savings banking business along with their 


president 
Company, Pitts- 


other department activities and conversely 
of stock-owned savings banks engaging in 


commercial banking. The process, further 
asserts the committee, is being hastened by 
the expansion and the facilities provided by 
branch banking. This is particularly exem- 
plified in California, where the branch banks 
are preponderantly savings institutions as 
well. 


Essentials of Sound Investment of Savings 
“As for the invasion of the field of true 
savings by commercial banks,” further states 
the committee, “it may not be amiss for sav- 
ings bankers to point out that there can 
be, and is, no objection to competition of that 
sort. But it is felt by some bankers that the 
basis of that competition would be more 
equal and fairer to savings depositors were 
commercial banks to practice the complete 
segregation of assets and liabilities found in 
true savings banking.” 

An exceedingly instructive and practical 
paper on the essentials of sound investment 
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IS THE SIMON PURE SAVINGS BANK HEADED FOR 
EXTINCTION? 


SIGNIFICANT RESULTS FROM QUESTIONNAIRE CONDUCTED BY COMMITTEE 
OF SAVINGS BANK DIVISION, A. B. A. 


of savings was presented at the meeting of 
the Savings Bank Division by the retiring 
president, Austin McLanahan, president of 
the Savings Bank of Baltimore. He desig- 
nated the ideal investment for savings funds, 
as short term loans secured by readily mar- 
ketable collateral and mortgage loans which 
are constantly increasing in security by rea- 
son of amortization of the principal. He ob- 
served that as little as possible of savings 
funds should be placed in bonds and as much 
as possible should be invested in such stable 
mediums as well-margined collateral loans, 
in some cases in first-class commercial paper 
of short life or bankers’ acceptances and in 
loans secured by first mortgages. The bond 
list should include some Federal Government 
bonds and lesser governmental units, such 
as states, counties and cities, as the taxation 
situation makes desirable, and railroad bonds 





































































































A. C. ROBINSON 


President, Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Company, who has 
been elected President of the Savings Bank Division, A.B.A. 
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and public utility bonds in about equal pro- 
portions. 


Mortgages in Shape of Deed of Trust 

An interesting report was presented by the 
Division’s committee on real estate mort- 
gages as to how real estate loans might be 
made more liquid and expense in closing 
might be decreased. The committee regards 
compulsory title registration in the United 
States as remote and its desirability as ques- 
tionable. The great defect in the present day 
real estate recording systems is the lack of 
proper index, where instruments affecting 
title are indexed not with respect to tract 
of land affected, but according to names of 
grantor and grantee. Amortization of loans 
on real estate, says the committee report, is 
spreading rapidly and is becoming nation- 
wide practice. 

The committee recommends that savings 
bankers test the practice, in some cases of 
mortgages of $50,000 or more, of having the 
mortgage in the shape of a deed of trust 
to the president of the bank. The president 
of the bank would then issue certificates of 
interest. These certificates would be pur- 
chased by his bank. As to the desirability 
and possibility of making a mortgage which 
will secure advances to be made in the fu- 
ture, the report says that generally speaking 
it is impossible to suggest a plan of advanc- 
ing additional amounts except there be new 
legislation that would protect these advances 
from liens filed after the first mortgage. 

“Limitations of the Personal Loan” was 
the subject of a paper presented by Robert 
B. Umberger, vice-president of the Personal 
Loan & Savings Bank of Chicago which has 
made a conspicuous success of this type of 
loans. The “headliner” at the Savings Divi- 
sion meeting was the address by Col. Leonard 
Ayres on “Savings and Cycles,” the sub- 
stance of which is presented elsewhere in 
this issue of Trust Compantgs. Following 
this address the chairman called on A. C. 
Robinson of Pittsburgh, who was _ recently 
named as the Division’s representative on 
the Home Planning Committee which has 
been called into existence by President 
Hoover to foster home financing in the 
United States. Resolutions were adopted by 
the Division calling upon all bankers the 
necessity of using their influence in their 
communities to advocate the soundness of 
the time-tried doctrine of thrift, following 
which the meeting came to a close. 
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Montreal Trust 
Company 


Incorporated 1889 


$2,000,000 
2,000,000 


Capital Paid-up - 
Reserve - - - 


Sir HERBERT S. HO t, President 
A. J. Brown, K. C., Vice-President 
F. G. DonaLpson, General Manager 


MONTREAL TRUST COMPANY has 
every facility for serving you to the best ad- 
vantage, in the following capacities: 

Trustee for Bond Issues, Transfer 
Agent or Registrar of Stocks of Com- 
panies, Trustee, Executor, Adminis- 
trator, Assignee, Guardian, Liquida- 
tor, Receiver, Sequestrator, Curator, 
etc. 


MontTreEAt Orrice: 511 Place d’Armes 


BRANCHES: 
TORONTO WINNIPEG 
CALGARY VANCOUVER 
St. JoHNs, NFLD. LONDON, ENG. 


HALIFAX EDMONTON 





AIDS FOR LAWYERS IN DRAFTING WILLS 
AND TRUSTS 

Addressed to and primarily as an aid to 
members of the Georgia Bar, the Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia has issued a book containing 
suggested clauses for wills and trust agree- 
ments. The trust company, in a prefatory 
note, advises that it has been engaged in 
trust and estate administration for upwards 
of forty years and is frequently called upon 
by attorneys to give practical advice as to 
meeting their clients’ needs in carrying out 
estate and trust plans, particularly as to pow- 
ers given to executors and trustees. The book 
is also offered as further evidence of the com- 
pany’s policy of cooperation with the Bar. 

The book contains specimen will and 
clauses frequently used; specimen insurance, 
living and business insurance trust agree- 
ments, 


Charles A. Nyman has resigned as assistant 
vice-president of the First Detroit Company 
to accept the position of vice-president of 
Equitable and Central Trust Company of 
Detroit. 

















PROTEST AGAINST PAYMENT OF INTEREST ON 
DEPOSIT OF PUBLIC FUNDS 


VOICED AT ANNUAL MEETING OF STATE BANK DIVISION, A. B. A. 


Officers elected for ensuing year: 

President: M. Plin Beebe, president Bank 
of Ipswich, Ipswich, S. D. 

Vice-president: Felix M. McWhirter, presi- 
dent Peoples State Bank, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Secretary: Frank W. Simmonds, deputy- 
manager American Bankers Association, New 


York City. 


ROBABLY the great majority of Amer- 

ican bankers will say “Amen” to the 

vigorous protest lodged at the annual 
meeting of the State Bank Division of the 
American Bankers Association by the retir- 
ing president, Dan V. Stephens, Fremont, 
Neb., against what he characterizes the im- 
moral and intolerant practice which com- 
pels banks to pay interest on checking de- 
posits of public funds. This results not only 
in an expense on banks which are subject to 
state laws requiring that such deposits shall 
be secured by bonds, making the cost of such 
accounts run up from 3 to 4 per cent, but 
also inflicts discrimination upon private de- 
posits which call for no surety bonds and 
in the case of failed banks has accorded pref- 
erential treatment to public funds at the 
expense of private creditors. Mr. Stephens 
called upon bankers to protest against such 
unfairness and advocated united action 
among bankers to insist upon service charges 
to meet expense of surety bonds and han- 
dling of public funds subject to check. 

The fifteenth annual meeting of the State 
Bank Division was devoted largely to a sym- 
posium of addresses on improved banking 
practices, featuring the enforcement of serv- 
ice charges on unprofitable checking ac- 
counts, the extension of regional clearing 
houses and establishment of credit bureaus. 
This Division has a membership of 10,500 
banks, more than one-half of the banks of 
the entire United States and representing 
aggregate assets of something like $40,000,- 
000,000. In his presidential address, Mr. 
Stephens asserted that general condition of 
banking is today better than it has been 
since 1921. He attributed this to the stronger 
disciplinary influences which have elimi- 
nated weak banks, even though at the cost 
of a heavy toll of failures, and the building 
up of larger capital and reserve assets. In 
the course of his paper Mr. Stephens pro- 


tested against philanthopic activities and ex- 
penditures by banks which properly should 
be contributed by individual citizens and 
stockholders. 

The first speaker was John J. Driscoll, 
Jrv., C. P. A., of Driscoll, Millett & Company 
of Philadelphia, who said that bank manage- 
ment should base its policies, its judgments 
and conclusions on determinable and accu- 
rate facts as to costs and earnings rather 
than upon “hunches and guesses.” The next 
speaker, James C. Bolton, president of the 
Alexandria Bank & Trust Company of Alex- 
andria, La., submitted actual experiences in 
the operation of regional clearing house as- 
sociations. W. D. Schultz, vice-president of 
the Commercial National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Wenatchee, Wash., predicted that 
the day would soon come when banks would 
install measured or graduated = service 
charges on checking accounts and included 
among services upon which definite charges 
should be made, such as float, collection, ex- 
change, safekeeping, escrow and others in- 
volving labor and risk. The last speaker in 
the symposium on better management, was 
C. EF. Schwenker, Commissioner of Banking 
of Madison, Wis., who described the suc- 
cessful operation of county credit bureaus 
in Wisconsin. 

The resolutions adopted by the State Divi- 
sion reaffirmed faith in the unit banking sys- 
tem, approved the existing dual system of 
banking and advocated. greater uniformity 
in reserve requirements against various 
classes of deposits. With adoption of these 
resolutions and installation of new officers, 
the meeting was adjourned. 


State banks which are not chartered under 
trust company laws in Minnesota, have no 
authority to act as trustees under corporate 
mortgages for the issue of bonds, according 
to a recent ruling from the office of the 
State’s Attorney General, 

Thomas B. Holmes, B.A., LL.B., has re- 
signed as senior examiner of the trust and 
loan companies of the Department of Fi- 
nance, Ottawa, Canada, to assume the gen- 
eral managership of the Empire Trust Com- 
pany. 
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BIXBY PLANS 
for 


Estate and Income Conservation 


will enable you to inform your 
directors, officers, depositors and 
prospects how they can wholly~ 
eliminate or largely minimize 


INCOME 
INHERITANCE 7 TAXES 
ESTATE 


Passing along this tax-saving 
information will produce a large 
volume of most profitable busi- 
ness for your Trust Department. 


Upon request we will mail to 
executive officers of corporate 
fiduciaries a file folder which 
contains information regarding 
“Bixby~ Plans.” 


R.R. BIXBY, Inc. 


420 LEXINGTON AVE. 


NEW YORK 
v 


J pecialists in Trust Department Operationy 


TRUST AND ESTATE TRUST DEPARTMENT 
ADVISORY SERVICE CONSULTANT SERVICE 
TAX SAVING METHODS STUDY COURSES 
PUBLICATIONS SYSTEMS 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION OF ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN BANKERS 


The eighth annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Women Bankers, held in Cleveland 
in conjunction with the American Bankers 
Association convention, demonstrated the im- 
portant place which women today occupy in 
executive bank management and _ responsi- 
bility. This association is national in scope 
and has over 250 members, all holding execu- 
tive banking positions, including three direc- 
tors, six presidents, five vice-presidents, eight 
secretaries, three trust officers and 
holding junior official positions. 

The convention was presided over by Miss 
Mina M. Bruere, assistant secretary of the 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust Company of 
New York, as retiring president. Partieu- 
lar attention was devoted to the opportunities 
for women in trust department work. This 
phase received consideration in a paper by 
Miss Anetta G. Foster of the Michigan Tzust 
Company of Grand Rapids in a paper entitled 
“The Significance of the Trust Client.’”’ She 
said in part: 

“The woman trust client and the trust idea 
have developed out of a very definite press- 
ing need. As property becomes more widely 
held and the details concerning it more oner- 


others 


NINA M. BRUERE 
Assistant Secretary, Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company of New York, who presided at the recent annual 
convention of the Association of Bank Women as 
retiring president 


ous, aS taxes become more intricate and in- 
volved, the permanence and efficiency of a 
corporate trustee become more obvious. 
“The challenge and inspiration to all who 
are engaged in the trust business is this 
constantly widening horizon of service. The 
trust company and the woman’s department 
of trust service have proven themselves to be 
integral parts of this progress. Trust serv- 
ice for both men and women, institutions and 
societies will continue to contribute to the 
sum total of human progress a better under- 
standing of human needs and a more com- 
pensatory happiness for human endeavor.” 
Mrs. Ralph Beebe, assistant cashier and di- 
rector of the women’s department of the 
Commerce Trust Company of Kansas City, 
Mo., described some of the successful results 
of the department over which she presides. 
Mrs. Rose Fitzwilliam McKenna, director of 
the banking service department of the Wells 
Fargo Bank & Union Trust Company of San 
Francisco, urged the education of youth in 
personal economics. The discussion during 
the sessions and at a luncheon brought out 
many informative points regarding the value 


of women’s departments and the special serv- 


GRACE S. STOERMER 


Director of the Woman’s Banking Department of the 
Bank of Italy, N. A. T. A., San Francisco, who was elected 
President of the National Association of Bank Women 
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Title Insurance Service 
for Owners and Mortgagees 
Anywhere in the United States 


We have over 4,000 representatives and correspondents in principal cities and can furnish title 
insurance to real estate located anywhere in the United States. Send for a copy of our agency 
list and the National Title Insurance Handbook so that when any of your clients buy, or lend 
on, out-of-town real estate, you can help them to obtain title protection, backed by the largest 
guaranty fund of its kind in the United States. 


NEW YORK 
TITLE AND MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


Capital Funds over $63,000,000 
A UNIT OF THE MANHATTAN COMPANY 
Main Office: 135 Broadway, New York 
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SECURE AS THE AA aA OF NEW YORK 








ices which may be cultivated for women 
clients. 

Miss Grace 8S. Stoermer of the Bank of 
Italy, San Francisco, was elected president 
for the ensuing year; Miss Emma L. Lange, 
trust officer of the Bank of Montclair, New 
Jersey, was elected vice-president, and Miss 
Agnes J. Olsen, secretary of the National 
State Bank of Chicago, was made secretary. 
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EXECUTIVE CHANGE AT COMMERCE 
GUARDIAN 

Announcement is made of the election of 
Edward H. Cady, many years president of 
the Commerce Guardian Trust & Savings 
Bank of Toledo, O., to the chairmanship of 
the board. His office as president is filled by 
the election of Edward G. Kirby, who ad- 
vances from the vice-presidency. The Com- 
merce Guardian is one of the leading trust 
companies in Ohio and has a splendid record 
for trust administration. 


Pierre S. Du Pont of Wilmington, Del., ap- 
pears as the largest holder of life insurance 
in the country, amounting to $7,000,000. 
There are 364 prominent persons listed in the Epwarp H. Capy 
United States and Canada who have policies who has relinquished the presidency to become Chairman of 


@ the Board of the Commerce Guardian Trust and Savings 
of $1,000,000 or more. Bank of Toledo, Ohio 
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Inheritance Tax Attorneys, Associated 


Counsel specializing in Inheritance Tax law, whose services in 
their respective States are available particularly to attorneys 


and corporate fiduciaries throughout the country. 


Cooperation with Inheritance Tax Service of Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Loose Leaf Division of Corporation Trust Company. 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 


California........ 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 


Minnesota... . 
Mississippi . . 
Missouri... 
Montana.. 


Nebraska 


New Hampshire. . 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 


New York 


North Carolina... 


North Dakota 


Pennsylvania...... 


Rhode Island 
South Carolina. . 
South Dakota.. 


Texas.. 


Virginia 
Washington.. 


West Virginia.... 


British Columbia. . 
Manitoba 


. .Dan Nel 

. .Green, Green & Potter... 
. Robert A. Roessel (Roessel & Minton) Federal Commerce Trust Building 
. .Frank Woody 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Joseph F. McCloy, 270 Broadway, New York, N. 
Secretary, T. G. Thompson, Union Trust Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Treasurer, John L. McMaster, 270 Broadway, New York, ¥. 
George Cutler, 18 Asylum se Hartford, Conn. 

Ralph W. Smith, Hellman Bank Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Executive Director—Leo Brady, 120 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


MEMBERS 


270 Broadway 
First National Bank Building 
137 West Monroe Street 


Hellman Bank Building 
People’s Bank Building 
Equitable Building 
George Cutler 18 Asylum Street Hartford, Connecticut 
Charles C. Keedy DuPont Building Wilmington, Delaware 
Fleming, Hamilton, Diver, Lichliter & Maange, Barnett National Bank Bldz.... Jacksonville, Fla. 
Harold Hirsch Hurt Building Atlanta, Georgia 
Frank E. Chalfant Empire Building Boise, Idaho 
R. Allan Stephens (Brown, Ke 4 & ty sonra First National Bank Building. . .Springfield, Illinois 
Schuyler C. Mowrer.. Fletcher Savings & Trust Buildin; Indianapolis, Indiana 
B. J. Powers (Havner, Flick & Powers) Insurance Exchange Building Des Moines, Iowa 
Henry H. Asher Lawrence National Bank Building Lawrence, Kansas 
James P. Helm, Jr.. a Building Louisville, Kentucky 
Edward Rightor.... -Canal Bank Building ...New Orleans, Louisiana 
Clement F. Robinson... .85 Exchange Street Portland, Maine 
Henry W. Schultheis (Wiles, Barton, Morrow & Yost) Munsey Building... .. Baltimore, Maryland 
Robert C. McKay ederal Street "Boston, Massachusetts 
Arthur J. Lacy Buhl Building Detroit, Michigan 
..Metropolitan Bank Building... anos lis, Minnesota 
.Merchants Bank Building n, Mississippi 
‘St. Louis, Missouri 
Helena, Montana 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Reno, Nevada 
Manchester, New Hampshire 


New York City 
Montgomery, Alabama 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Monticello, Arkansa 
Los Angeles, California 
Sacramento, California 
Denver, Colorado 


Evan S. Stallcup 
Adrian Williamson 
-Ralph W. Smith 
William E. Kleinsorge 
Richard F. R 


National Bank of Montana Annex 
Lee Ross Newkirk.........Omaha National Bank Building... 
Hawkins, Mayotte & Hawkins, United Nevada Bank Building 
.Allan M. Wilson Amoskeag Bank Building 


(Warren, Howe & Wilson) 
Ellis L. Pierson Broad Street National Bank Building 
Ralph W. Smith... ...-Hellman Bank Building 
Joseph F. McCloy.........270 Broadway 
John L. McMaster 270 Broadway 

5 Exchange Place 


Trenton, New Jersey 
Los Angeles, California 
New York City 
New York City 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Fargo, North Dakota 
Cleveland, Ohio 
McAlester, Oklahoma 
Portland, Oregon 
Farmers Bank Building Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Kunkel Building Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Colin MacR. Makepeace (Tillinghast & Collins) Hospital Trust Building Providence, Rhode Island 
. Mitchell & Horlbeck 31 Broad Street Charleston. South Carolina 
. Cherry. Davenport & Braithwaite, First National Bank Building Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
F. E. Hagle First National Bank Building Memphis, Tennessee 
Norwood Building Austin, Texas 
“Thomas W. Lain South Texas National Bank Galveston, Texas 
Willis Ritter 2269 McClelland Street Salt Lake City, Utah 
Erwin M. Harvey Montpelier, Vermont 
Jos. M. Hurt, Jr Richmond, Virginia 
. George G. Hannan Seattle, Washington 
: Grant P. Hall New Kanawha-Valley Bank Bldg............... 


. Charleston, W. Va 
Sanborn, Blake & Aberg....Gay Building 


Madison, Wisconsin 
George Frederick Guy.. .... Majestic Building Cheyenne, Wyoming 
CANADA 


Mothersill & Dyde.........301 McLeod Building 

Mackay, Miller & Green....512 Belmont House 

Coleman, Swail & Willis....Somerset Building 
FOREIGN 


For correspondents in foreign countries inquire of Executive Director 


. Albert Lyman Cox 
B. G. Tenneson (Pierce, Tenneson, Cupler & Stambaugh) 
T. G. Thompson Union Trust Building 
Horton & Horton 


Failing Building 
. Leo Ruslander 


State-Planters Building 
L. C. Smith Building 


Edmonton, Alberta 
Victoria, B. C. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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ukEA BURGLAR ALARM 
ON YOUR BANK ACCOUNT! 


A SINGLE contact with the intricate wiring system 
of a burglar alarm brings deafening clangor and 
every cop for blocks around. A single drop of acid 
or ink eradicator on the intricate pattern of a 
Todd Greenbac Check brings hundreds of ‘‘voids”’ 
flashing forth in an unmistakable warning. 

No other check offers you this unique service of 
protectionfor yourfunds. To provide utmost safety 
against counterfeiting and alteration, Greenbac has 
a complex series of interlocking designs in several 
colors. Beneath this sensitive surface, the ‘“‘voids’’ 
lie hidden, ready to leap out and frustrate the for- 
ger at the first attempted alteration. 

Todd Greenbac Checks are made still safer by 
their method of manufacture. Every sheet of 
Greenbac paper, every check, is registered, and han- 
dled only by bonded employees. Surplus scraps 
are burned daily under supervision. Checks are 
never sold in blank. Lithographed or printed only 
to individual order, delivered under seal, they 
become your personal currency. No one can possibly 
evPERSSAFET, 


SANK cHEC™ 


TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 


OFFICERS OF FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS 


ASSOCIATION 

Plans for an active year have been formu- 
lated by the executive and committee or- 
ganizations of the Financial Advertisers As- 
sociation, including research on a number of 
important subjects. At the recent annual 
convention in Louisville the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Frederick R. Kerman, vice-president of the 
Bank of Italy, San Francisco and of Trans- 
america Corporation; first vice-president, 
C. H. McMahon, vice-president of the First 
National Bank, Detroit; second vice-presi- 
dent, H. A. Lyon, advertising manager of the 
Bankers Trust Company, New York; third 
vice-president, Alva G. Maxwell, of the Citi- 
zens & Southern National Bank, Atlanta, 
and treasurer, E. A. Hintz, cashier of the 
Peoples Trust & Savings Banks, Chicago. 


Charles H. Levis, auditor of the United 
States National Bank of Portland, Ore., was 
elected president of the National Conference 
of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers which 
held its annual meeting in Cleveland in con- 
junction with the American Bankers Associa- 
tion convention. Auditing of trust depart- 
ment operations was discussed. 


obtain checks like them. And Greenbac checks 
are guaranteed by insurance against alteration or 
counterfeiting of any kind. 

Distinguished by their rich appearance and ‘“‘feel”’ 
as much as by their unique self-canceling feature, 
Todd Greenbac Checks have proved themselves 
fit financial representatives of the biggest businesses 
in America. Call the local Todd Office for a de- 
monstration, or return the coupon below directly to 
us. The Todd Company, Protectograph Division, 
Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of the Protectograph, 
Super-Safety Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 


THE TODD COMPANY 
Protectograph Division 
1152 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me further information about 
Greenbac Checks. 


Todd 


Name..... ‘ 
Address. . 


Business. . 


FREDERICK R. KERMAN 


Vice-president of Bank of Italy. San Francisco, who has 
been elected President of the Financial Advertisers Ass'n. 











Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by EDWARD J. REILLY, Trust Officer, Fulton Trust Company, New York 


[LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 


AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 


LEGAL NATURE ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT 


PANIES. 
OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE.] 


BANKRUPTS ESTATES 
(Any surplus of bankruptcy assets af- 
ter the payment of claims belong to the 
estate of the deceased bankrupt.) 


One Goss made a conveyance of all his 
lands, leaving himself insolvent. Later he 
went into voluntary bankruptcy. The trus- 
tee obtained a decree adjudging that the con- 
veyance was made to hinder and defraud 
creditors, recovered the lands and sold them. 
The proceeds paid all debts and the expenses 
of administration, and left a sum of money 
in the trustee’s hands which was claimed 
by the grantee in the fraudulent conveyance 
on the one hand and by the administrator 
and heirs of the bankrupt on the other, the 
bankrupt having died pending the litigation. 

The trustee petitioned the referee for di- 
rection as to what he should do with the 
money. The referee decided that the money 
should go to the estate of the bankrupt, on 
the ground that the deed conveying the lands 
was void. 

The court hold that this was not a suit 
by the trustee to recover anything from an 
adverse claimant. He already had the 
money in his hands, and lawfully so, because 
the land recovered went into his hands for 
administration like any other part of the 
estate. In addition to the money there was 
a bond for rents of the land pending the 
litigation, which was given to dissolve a 
receivership. This bond stood in place of 
the rents that would otherwise have been 
in the court’s hands, and its benefits should 
go to the same persons. Rents accruing be- 
fore the bankrupt’s death belong to the 
administrator and those since to the heirs.— 
Matter of Goss. U. S. District Court, North- 
ern District of Georgia. 


EXECUTOR’S LIABILITIES 
(An executor will be held personally 
liable for deficiencies in general legacies 


CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 
OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 
SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


occasioned by payment of taxes beyond 

the amount assessed against specific and 

general legacies.) 

The will of Adelaide L. Burroughs con. 
tained certain bequests of specific property, 
give general legacies, directed that “all trans- 
fer or inheritance taxes upon the gifts here- 
inbefore made be defrayed by my executor 
from my residuary estate,” and bequeathed 
the residue in specified proportions to two 
stepdaughters and two granddaughters. The 
executor paid to the New York State Tax 
Commission $1,500, assuming that sum suffi- 
cient to cover the then unfixed New York 
State transfer tax. The transfer tax ap- 
praiser valued the property and the taxes 
levied amounted to $3,386.92. The chief asset 
of the estate consisted of certain shares of 
a close corporation. These shares were yal- 
ued by the transfer tax appraiser at §$82,- 
$94.08, but when actually sold by order of 
the court at public auction the shares 
brought only $22,368. The result of this 


Sees) 


great shrinkage in assets was completely to 
eliminate the beneficial interest of the resi- 
duary legatees, and, after providing for the 
legitimate expenses of administration, even 
potentially to impair the value of the gen- 
eral legacies to the extent of between six 


and seven hundred dollars. In the executor’s 
proceeding for judicial settlement the ques- 
tion arose whether the executor was under 
obligation to make up the deficiency in the 
general legacies resulting from payment to 
the State Tax Commission of sums beyond 
the taxes assessed against the specific and 
general legacies. 

The court held that the executor was 
liable only to collect the amount of the tax 
from the estate and pay it to the Tax Com- 
mission; and since the residue had been 
wiped out the executor was not liable to 
pay the tax. The court held that the execu- 
tor was liable to the general legatees for 
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the amount by which the legacies were re- 
duced by the executor’s payment to the Tax 
Commission in excess of the taxes assessed 
upon the legacies; that the executor’s good 
faith in making such payment was imma- 
terial, for any advantage reaped by the es- 
tate by reason of prompt payment of taxes 
would have accrued, not to the general lega- 
tees, but to the residuary legatees.—WVatter 
of Brooklyn Trust Company (Adelaide L. 
Burroughs, Deceased), N. Y. Kings Co. Sur- 
rogate. 


REVOCATION 
(The revocation of a will by destruc- 
tion will not operate to reinstate an ear- 
lier will which was revoked by the will 
destroyed.) 

In this case the testator, a man of large 
means, made many wills. Including the one 
admitted to probate dated February 15, 1924, 
with a codicil dated November 12, 1924, 
seven others were shown to have been exe- 
cuted by him, one in 1921, another in 1922, 
four in 1926 and one in 1927. The 1927 will 
the testator had kept with him in a small 


safe in his bedroom, from which it was 


taken by his direction five days before his 
death in order that he might revoke it. Both 
of these documents, that of 1926 and 1927, 


contained express clauses of revocation of 
prior wills. They opened with declarations 
to that effect. 

In holding that it was improper to admit 
the earlier will to probate, the court pointed 
out that it was revoked by writings admitted- 
ly signed by the testator. The lower court 
said they were to be disregarded as writ- 
ings to revoke the earlier will because as 
wills they could not be effective until he 
died, and neither for legal reasons was sc 
effective. As “other writings” which could 
be and were proved in the manner wills are, 
they were facts, which established that by 
solemn written declaration the decedent had 
wiped out the will of 1924. 

What was said by the decedent when he 
annulled the 1927 will was admissible in 
evidence to show his intent in the act he 
was performing. It was not the tearing up 
of the will that worked its revocation, it 
must be torn up animo revocendi by the tes- 
tator or at his direction, and when inquiry 
is made to show the intent, it opens up all 
the circumstances of what occurred at that 
time, including as the most important of all, 
what the maker of the will said in the act 
of revoking it. 

The registrar of wills erred in admitting 
the 1924 will to probate as did the lower 
court in approving his act. The decedent 
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died intestate.—Matter 
Court, Pennsylvania. 


of Ford, Supreme 


INCORPORATION BY REFERENCE 
(The incorporation of the contents of 

a book in a will must be denied where the 

contents were not shown to be existent 

at the time of execution.) 

The will of Maud Gammans contained a 
provision directing the executor to distribute 
certain personal effects among the friends of 
the testatrix and to carry out the directions 
“as will be found in a little book marked ‘A’ 
on inside cover, which will be found with my 
will.” The book was found in the envelope 
which contained the will and among the per- 
sons mentioned in the book as beneficiaries 
were two of the witnesses to the will. 

The executor produced the will for pro- 
bate but did not include the book, because if 
it were incorporated in the will, the gifts 
to the witnesses therein contained would de- 
stroy the will. Certain heirs of the testatrix 
contended that the book should be admitted 
to probate as incorporated in the will by 
reference. The court held that it could not 
be admitted, declaring that where incorpora- 
tion by reference is permitted, compliance 
with the statute of wills requires that the 
paper or document sought to be incorporated 
by reference must be complete and in exis- 
tence at the time and clearly described in the 
will. Here there was no evidence that the 
contents of the book were in existence at the 
time of the execution of the will—Appeal of 
Sleeper, Maine. 


TRUSTEE’S DUTIES 
(A court under whose supervision a 
trust estate is administered may require 
that trust securities be kept in a sepa- 
rate safe deposit box.) 

The Orphans Court examiner discovered, 
in the course of his duties, that Roland R. 
Foulke kept the securities of a trust, of 
which he was trustee, in his individual safe 
deposit box at a trust company. The securi- 
ties were contained in an envelope with the 
name of the estate endorsed thereon. Foulke 
refused to place the trust securities in a 
separate safe deposit box taken in his own 
name as trustee when requested to do so by 
the examiner, and the latter petitioned the 
court for an order, which order was granted. 
Foulke appealed contending that the court 
had no jurisdiction to make the order. 

The court held that it was quite as much 
interested in the prevention as in the pun- 
ishing of improper dealing with the trust 
estate, and that jurisdiction is granted to 
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the court by the Orphans Court Act of 1917, 
section 9 (b) which gives to the court the 
control of trustees of the estates of dece- 
dents. The court declared that the reason 
for requiring the trust securities to be sepa- 
rately kept in a safe deposit box, hired by 
the trustee in his fiduciary capacity, cost no 
reflections on the trustee’s integrity, but was 
to prevent any commingling trust property 
with the trustee’s individual possessions; 
that if the trust securities were permitted 
to be kept in the trustee’s individual safe 
deposit box his executor would obtain pos- 
session of them, on the trustee’s death, with- 
out having given any bond; but that, if the 
trust securities were kept in a separate box 
in the name of the trustee, as such, the ap- 
pointment of a substituted trustee would 
be requisite before access could be had to 
the box.—Lavarelle’s Estate, Orphans Court, 
Philadelphia County, Pennsylvania. 


PRINCIPAI. AND INCOME 
(Permanent improvements made by a 
life tenant, even though adding to the 
value of the property, are not chargeable 
to the remainderman. ) 


Amanda C. Smith, as her dower interest 
in the lands of her deceased hushand, was 
allotted a life estate in three parcels of 
realty. The buildings which occupied the 
land were in a state of disrepair and during 
a period of five years Mrs. Smith spent $27,- 
570.85 for repairs and permanent improve- 
ments in order to make the houses habitable 
and rentable. The income received from the 
whole property. in which Mrs. Smith had a 
life interest was $23,386 for the five-year pe- 
riod. The value of the property was con- 
siderably enhanced by the repairs and im- 
provements. Mrs. Smith brought action 
against the remainderman, claiming the 
right to be reimbursed to the extent of $13,- 
078.31 and asking that the property be sold 
and the proceeds partitioned. 

The court held that the life tenant alone 
was chargeable with the cost of permanent 
improvements in property in which she 
owned only a life interest even though the 
improvements tended to enhance the value 
of the remainderman’s estate. The court will 
not order a sale of the property on the re- 
quest of the life tenant in a partition pro- 
ceeding. —Smith vs, Suitt, North Carolina. 


WILL CONSTRUCTION 
(The word “balance” in testamentary 
disposition held to refer to personalty 
only.) 


A testator in disposing of his property by 
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will devised certain of his land to his widow 
for life. He then devised certain other lands 
to his mother, brother and sisters. This pro- 
vision followed: 

“__after the foregoing I want my per- 
sonal property and all my moneys on 
hand equally divided between my wife 
and my son. If there is over ten thou- 
sand dollars each for him and his mother 
besides real estate and property named, 
the balance I wish to go to my brother 
and sisters and their children.” 


There was no residuary clause. It will 
be noted that as far as the real estate de- 
vised to the wife for life, was concerned, 
there was no disposition of the remainder 
interest. This action was predicated upon 
the contention of the son that the father had 
died intestate as to this remainder and hence 
he was entitled to it as sole heir-at-law. The 
brother and sisters of the testator claimed 
the property on the ground that the word 
“balance” as used in the paragraph quoted 
included both real and personal property, 
constituting, in effect, a residuary clause. 
The court held in favor of the son and de 
cided that the word “balance” referred to 
personalty only.—Cheek vs. Gregory (Su- 
preme Court of Worth, Caroline.) 
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FACING MAJOR PROBLEMS IN 
AMERICAN BANKING 
(Continued from page 447) 
Facing the Realities 

It is proper that we should continue to do 
everything we can for the protection of the 
independent banker, but would it not be better 
for us to face the realities of the situation 
and admit that economic tendencies are 
toward at least a moderate extension of the 
multiple banking system? Much new legis- 
lation has already been suggested and more 
will no doubt be proposed at the coming ses- 
sion of Congress. 

So far as the group banking development 
is concerned, I do not feel that radical legis- 
lation of any kind is called for at this time. 
Neither a forcible effort to stop by national 
legislation this new phase of banking from 
developing nor any special efforts to hasten 
its progress would seem advisable. Further 
time and opportunity should be given to 
study these developments and observe the 
results. Bankers are by training opposed to 
radical changes. This does not justify us, 


however, in hiding our heads in the sand in 
ostrichlike fashion and to pretend not to see 
the changes which are going on all around us. 
Banking evolution is taking place whether 
we will or not and if the public welfare seems 


to demand it, we should not hesitate to mod- 
ify our previous position. 


Inconsistent Attitude in A. B. A. Resolutions 

Three times in recent years has this Asso- 
ciation adopted vigorous resolutions con- 
demning branch banking in any form. And 
vet, during all these years economic forces 
have been running the other way and branch 
banking has grown at a rapid pace. Shall we 
go on and for selfish reasons attempt to block 
natural economic forces, or shall we frankly 
admit that conditions have changed and that 
some modification of our attitude toward 
branch banking is justified? 

Do not misunderstand me. I would not 
have you commit this Association to any fixed 
program at this time, for I realize it would 
be utterly impossible for all of our members 
to lay aside, suddenly, their many different 
opinions and interests and unit on a fixed 
branch banking policy or rally to the support 
of any particular new law looking toward 
that end. Nor would I, if I could, persuade 
you to approve the “trade-area branch bank- 
ing” proposal which would overstep states’ 
rights and create new problems and _ jeal- 
ousies between our different classes of banks. 
¥ would not even go so far as to suggest that 
you advocate statewide branch banking ex- 
cept that I believe that in all fairness to na- 
tional banks they should be given exactly the 
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same privileges accorded state banks in 
states where statewide branch banking is al- 
ready permitted. 

Modification on Branch Banking Attitude 

It is not at all necessary for us to advocate 
any revolutionary changes in our banking 
system to adjust ourselves to the changed 
conditions, but on the other hand, we should, 
I think, admit that we cannot adhere to the 
rigid policy the Association has adopted in 
the past and should recognize that some 
extension of branch bank privileges within 
such restricted territorial limits as experi- 
ence has proven would be economically sound 
and will inevitably come. 

It is not for me to suggest just what po- 
sition this convention may wish to take in 
dealing with this problem. Nor do I see how 
we could hope to get absolute unity of opin- 
ion on that subject as long as we have na- 
tional banks and state banks, commercial 
banks, savings banks and trust companies, 
large banks and small banks, city banks and 
country banks, banks which can thoroughly 
well serve their community as independent 
unit banks from a single banking house, and 
banks, on the other hand, whose business 
clientele can best be served only with one 
or more branches. 

However, while there is this inherent and 
desirable diversity in banking, there is at the 
same time a clear-cut unity of purpose run- 
ning through all banks, and that is to render 
sound, efficient, profitable service to the pub- 
lie, No matter under what form of institu- 
tional organization banks may operate they 
all exist for that one purpose, even though 
achieved through various channels. The 
American public on the other hand is pri- 
marily interested in the continued safety 
of banks and if too rigid an anti-branch 
bank policy stands in the way of the best 
interests of banking and of public welfare, 
then let us not hesitate to admit that the 
tendency of the times and the evolution of 
American business call for some realignment 
of our views and some modification of our 
previous attitude on the subject. 

Ro fe 

The Bankers Trust Company of Hartford, 
Connecticut, has been acquired by the Hart- 
ford National Company, investment holding 
affiliate of the Hartford National Bank & 
Trust Company. 

The Federal American National Bank and 
the Merchants Bank & Trust Company of 
Washington, D. C., have been merged under 
the name of Federal-American National Bank 
& Trust Company, with John Poole as presi- 
dent, and R. E. Bolling as vice-president. Re- 
sourees amount to $25,000,000. 
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WELL DIRECTED TRUST PUBLICITY 
AND COOPERATION 

Some years ago Albert L. Grutze, the tal- 
ented vice-president and trust officer of the 
Title & Trust Company of Portland, Ore., 
began experimenting with a new idea to 
bridge and cement relations with members of 
the Bar of his city and state. At that time 
there prevailed in Portland and Oregon, as 
in practically all other sections of the coun- 
try, a prejudice against trust companies and 
corporate fiduciary services, shared by a con- 
siderable proportion of the legal fraternity. 
It was a delicate situation to enter upon. 
But Mr. Grutze had the strength of his con- 
victions and the incentive of a good cause. 

His plan was to strengthen sound relations 
with lawyers by placing at their disposal 
suggestions and clauses, borne of practical 
trust experience, which should aid the pro- 
fession in writing approved wills and trust 
instruments. This involved something the 
very opposite of attempting to invade the 
legal field. It represented an effort to align 
legal and fiduciary service for the benefit of 
the public. Any doubt as to the success of 
the plan vanished with the cordial reception 
which lawyers, without exception, have given 
to the idea. 

At the present time Mr. Grutze is con- 
tributing a series of articles to the Portland 
daily Journal of Commerce in which he dis- 
cusses for popular consumption the essen- 
tials of sound will writing, the advantages 
of various types of individual and corporate 
trust service, which are rendered doubly in- 
teresting by citations from actual exp: ience. 


PER CAPITA WEALTH IN CANADA 


The per capita wealth of the people of 


Canada based on 1928 figures is $2,996, ac- 
cording to figures issued by the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics, which estimate the aggre- 
gate wealth of the Dominion of Canada ex- 
clusive of undeveloped natural resources at 
$28,940,000,000 or $1,272,000,000 over the 1927 
estimate of $27,668,000,000. Similar esti- 
mates placed the total for 1921 at $22,195,- 
000,000 and for 1925 at $25,673,000,000. 


Dr. Willard Springer has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Industrial Trust Company of 
Wilmington, Del., to become chairman of the 
board, and Haldeman C. Stout has been elect- 
ed president. 

R. L. Thornton, president of the Mercan- 
tile Bank & Trust Company of Dallas, Tex., 
has become president of the Texas Bank & 
Trust Company, also of Dallas, succeeding 
M. J. Norrell, resigned. 
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REPRESENTATION 
IN CHICAGO 





Management and Disposition 
im of Local Real Estate for 


non-residents 


Ancillary Administration in 


Illinois 


Special Facilities for the han- 
dling of State and Federal 
Court Receiverships 


CHICAGO TITLE 


& TRUST COMPANY 
69 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 
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NO DEMAND LIABILITIES 
NO TRADING IN SECURITIES 
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LISTED AND UNLISTED STOCKS 
GENERAL MARKET BONDS 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 
COMMERCIAL PAPER 
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CURTIS & SANGER 


ESTABLISHED 1885 
Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 


BOSTON 
33 Congress Street 
645 Beacon Street 


NEW YORK 
49 Wall Street 
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PROVIDENCE 
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INCREASE IN UNDIVIDED PROFITS AT 
GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 

The Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
maintains a comfortable position as the larg- 
est trust company in the United States in 
point of volume of banking resources and 
capital account. The condensed statement 
as of September 24th shows an increase of 
$1,005,763.54 in the company’s undivided prof- 
its since June 30, 1930, the date of the last 
published statement. Undivided profits total 
$37,391,257.05, which, with capital of $90,- 
000,000 and surplus fund of $170,000,000 
bring the company’s total capital account to 
$297,391,257.05. The statement shows de- 
posits of $1,180,585,309.97 and total resources 
of $1,786,425,140.59. 


NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ELECTION 

At the recent annual meeting of members 
of the New York Clearing House Association 
Jackson E. Reynolds, president of the First 
National Bank, was elected president for his 
second term of office. Charles W. Weston, 
vice-president of the Chatham Phenix Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, was elected 
secretary to succeed S. Sloan Colt, vice-presi- 
dent of the Bankers Trust Company, whose 


term expired. Mortimer N. Buckner, chair- 
man of the New York Trust Company, be- 
came chairman of the clearing house commit- 
tee, succeeding William C. Potter, president 
of the Guaranty Trust Company. 


BROOKLYN TRUST COMPANY 

The September 24th statement of the 
Brooklyn Trust Company shows total re- 
sources of $188,095,150 with deposits of $133.- 
922,262. Capital is $8,200,000; surplus fund 
$18,000,000 and undivided profits $5,277,920. 
Announcement is made of the appointment 
of Karl C, Hermon as assistant secretary of 
the Brooklyn Trust Company, in charge of 
the credit department with which he has been 
associated for the past twelve years as man- 
ager. 


The will of Simon W. Straus of S. W. 
Straus & Co., names as one of the executors 
and trustees in his will, the Straus National 
Bank and Trust Company of New York, 
which he founded. 

The Bank of America of New York reports 
total resources of $425,108,000; capital $36,- 
775,300; surplus $37,000,000, and undivided 
profits $4,331,563. 
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What will Congress do 
-or start to do-that will 
affect YOUR interests? 


The Corporation Trust Com- 
pany’s Congressional Service 
will keep you informed of all 
proposed legislation relating 
to any subject that interests 
you. Not hit or miss, as the 


newspapers cover it, but in 
systematic, consecutive form 
that enables you to know, on 
any day, just how the matter 


write, wire or telephone our 
Washington correspondent for 
additional or particularized in- 
formation. This service has 
been used for many years by 
leading business organizations, 
associations and _ attorneys. 
Write today, stating the sub- 
jects of possible legislation you 


stands. 


Til 
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Subscribers may also 


PORATION TRUST 6 


might wish to follow, for full 
details. 


OMPANY 
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120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





RULING ON BONDS IN CUSTODY OF 
INSOLVENT TRUST COMPANY 


Judge L. A. Guthrie of the Circuit Court 
of Indiana recently ruled that bonds de- 
posited for safekeeping in an insolvent bank 
or trust company must be returned to the 
owners. The securities were deposited for 
safekeeping with the Lincoln Bank & Trust 
Company of Muncie which is in the hands 
of receivers. The bonds represented invest- 
ments by two individual trustees in behalf 
of beneficiaries of trust and estate funds. 
The securities were misappropriated accord- 
ing to report of the receiver of the bank. 
Objections to petitions by the trustees were 
made by a public official and custodians of 
a police pension fund, as haying priority. 

The court held that since the bank is pro- 
tected against loss from surrender of the 
bonds, through the mortgage executed on the 
farm lands as a means of preventing pos- 
sible losses, the return of the securities to 
the petitioners could in no way hamper 
proper adjustment of the bank’s affairs. 
Otherwise the bank would retain both the 
securities and the mortgage. 


The First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of New Haven, Conn., reports §23,727,- 
000 resources and deposits of $18,243,000. 





A NEAT PIECE OF TRUST LITERATURE 

“Have You Figured This Out?’ is the 
query which appears on the first page of a 
cleverly framed little memorandum issued 
by the Fidelity Trust Company of Portland, 
Me., which invites every recipient to get out 
his pencil and begin figuring. First there is 
space for figuring the present worth of his 
estate, including equity in real estate, cash 
and securities, business interests, personal 
effects and other holdings. When these are 
totaled there comes life insurance, whether 
payable in lump sum to estate or benefi- 
ciaries.. After total wealth is tabulated there 
come the deductions for debts, probate fees, 
taxes, ete., which is to be estimated at from 
5 to 10 per cent of gross estate, This gives 
net worth to heirs and then come other pages 
for itemized apportionment of estate desired 
and to whom principal is to be paid at the 
end of trusts, together with wishes as to 
how personal effects shall be disposed, ete. 

The memorandum brings up squarely the 
problems of distribution, costs of administra- 
tions, taxes, ete., which are well calculated 
to create a receptive state of mind where the 
trust officer’s advice is desired as a prelimi- 
nary to building up a desirable estate plan 
with the lawyer arriving in due course to 
draw up the legal papers. 
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Reason No. 6 


WHY THESE MORTGAGES ARE SAFEST 


HEN the Lawyers Mortgage Company issues 
Guaranteed Mortgage Certificates against a 
“group” of first mortgages, each mortgage is listed. 
There are no subsequent substitutions. Certificates so 
issued are legal for the investment of trust funds. 


I. issue guaranteed Mortgage Certificates in any amount 
from $100 up, yielding 5% net income from date of 


payment. Legal for Trust Funds . 


. . This is one of a series 


of advertisements addressed to discriminating investors and 


to Savings Banks, Trustees, 
panies and Charitable Institutions. Write for our 


TMC-40, “Safety Limits.” 


Com- 
Sook let 


Insurance and Trust 


LAWYERS MORTGAGE 


COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $21,000,000 


Richard M. Hurd, President 


345 Madison Avenue, at 44th Street, New York City 
Branch Offices: Brooklyn, Jamaica, Mount Vernon 
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GAINS BY WACHOVIA BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


Presiding at the recent quarterly meeting 
of directors of the Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Company of Winston-Salem, N. C., the presi- 
dent, Col. F. J. Fries, directed attention to 
the recent statement published by the bank 
showing increase in deposits from $40,308,- 
492.92 on June 30th of this year, to $45,884,- 
502.71 on the date of the last call, September 
24th, The net increase was $5,576,009.79. The 
statement showed a very substantial increase 
in deposits over the corresponding date of 
1929. Col. Fries also called attention to the 
strong liquid position of the institution, with 
over $20,000,000 in cash, government securi- 
ties and due from banks. 

Paul A. Tillery of Raleigh was appointed 
to fill a vacaney on the board of directors. 
He is vice-president and general manager of 
the Carolina Power & Light Company, Ra- 
leigh, and for the past year has been a mem- 
ber of the Raleigh Board of the Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Company. 


The First National Old Colony Corporation 
is the latest addition to the list of non-mem- 
bers admitted to clearing facilities provided 
by the New York Stock Clearing Corporation. 


THE WASHINGTON LOAN AND TRUST 
COMPANY 

Total resources of $19,209,192 are shown in 
the latest financial statement of the Wash- 
ington Loan & Trust Company of Washing- 
ton, D, C., with cash and reserve of $3,483,- 
367; U. S. and other bonds, $3,359,197, and 
loans of $10,192,004. Deposits amount to 
$15,688,091. Capital is $1,000,000; surplus 
and undivided profits, $2,433,158. 


THE OLD NATIONAL BANK AND UNION 
TRUST COMPANY 

Total banking and trust responsibility 
amounting to over $60,000,000 is reported in 
the latest financial statement of the Old Na- 
tional Bank & Union Trust Company of Spo- 
kane, Wash. Of this total $26,487,293 com- 
prises banking resources, with deposits of 
$22,788,093; capital, $1,500,000; surplus and 
profits, $584,338. The trust department re- 
ports assets of $35,279,209. 


The American Security & Trust Company 
of Washington, D. C., reports resources, $38,- 
042,318: deposits, $29,885,000 ; capital, $3,400,- 
000; surplus, $3,400,000 and undivided profits 
$7,514,956. 
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Rochester’s oldest trust company, 
located at the heart of the financial 
district, offers complete banking, 
trust and safe deposit service. 


Capital and Surplus... .$ 4,425,000 
Resources.............00,000,000 


ROCHESTER TRUST 


and § afé Deposit 


COMPANY 


Main Street West and Exchange 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 








AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY TO MERGE 
WITH BANK OF MANHATTAN 
TRUST COMPANY 

Directors of both institutions have ap- 
proved plans for early merger of the Ameri- 
can Trust Company with the Bank of Man- 
hattan Trust Company of New York. The 
American Trust Company is owned entirely 
by the New York Title and Mortgage Com- 
pany, which in turn is controlled by the 
Manhattan Company, the holding company 
which owns the Bank of Manhattan Trust 
Company and with capital funds of more 
than $150,000,000 also controls the _ Inter- 
national Acceptance Bank, Inc., and the In- 
ternational Manhattan Company, Inc. 

The American Trust Company was organ- 
ized in 1919 and has its main office at Broad- 
Way and Cedar streets, with ten other offices 
in important New York locations. The Bank 
of Manhattan Company is one of the oldest 
banking institutions in the country and has 
sixty-nine offices in Greater New York. The 
consolidation, as based upon latest financial 
statements, will give the Bank of Manhattan 
Trust Company combined capital of $27,250,- 
000; surplus and undivided profits $50,S60,- 
000; deposits $3868,898,000 and resources of 
$458,514,000. 
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A Major Department 


In the operation of a complete 
banking institution, our Trust 
Department occupies a position 
of first importance in the 
service afforded patrons. 


RESOURCES OVER 60 MILLIONS 


<The 
United States 
National Banik, 


Broadway and Sixth. at Stark 
PORTLAND, OREGON 








Rapid progress is being made in the new 
Pine street wing of the Manhattan’s mam- 
moth Wall street building. The addition 
will give the Manhattan Building a frontage 
of 150 feet on Wall and 217 feet on Pine 
street. As soon as the site of the present 
United States Assay office, which was pur- 
chased by the Forty Wall Street Corporation, 
is available, another addition will be erected 
giving the Manhattan almost the complete 
block on Wall street between the Sub-Treas- 
ury and the Bank of America building. 


William C. Thompson has been elected a 


vice-president of the Bank of Manhattan 
Trust Company and will have charge of 
the bank’s offices in the Bronx and in Wash- 
ington Heights. 


Elliott Roosevelt. twenty-year-old son of 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt of New York, 
has joined the advertising firm of Albert 
Frank & Company, New York. 

The Commercial National Bank and Trust 
Company of New York, which has experi- 
enced remarkable growth during its relatively 
brief career, reports resources of $137,644,- 
365, deposits $77,919,000; capital $7,000.00; 
surplus and undivided profits $9,711,797. 
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Able Representation 
in Pittsburgh 


Rapid growth of the trust idea 
throughout America necessitates 
cooperation and reciprocation 
among fiduciary organizations. 

This institution knows Pittsburgh. 
It is closely allied with the Com- 
monwealth Real Estate Company— 
one of the largest in the community. 

Inquiries on any phase of fiduciary 
business will receive personal at- 
tention of an executive officer. 

The name COMMONWEALTH 
in Pittsburgh is synonymous with 
conservation, thoroughness and dis- 
patch. 


Commonwealth Crust 


Company 
OF PITTSBURGH 


308-314 Fourth Avenue 


Capital $1,500,000 Surplus $1,700,000 


PROGRESS OF THE AMERICAN EXPRESS 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 

Although opening for business barely half 
a year ago and during a period of general 
business reaction, the American Express 
Bank and Trust Company of New York has 
attained a position which it has taken many 
other New York banking institutions 
to accomplish. The latest official statement 
of financial condition shows total resources 
of $37,846,000 with deposits of $19,030,000. 
Capital is $10,000,000; surplus $5,000,000 and 
undivided profits $290,841. 


The American 


years 


Express Bank and Trust 
Company was organized with funds realized 
by the American Express Company in dis- 
posing last year of its interest in the Ameri- 
ean Railway Express and preceding the affili- 
ation of the American Express Company with 
the Chase National Bank. The trust company 
is equipped to render a world-wide financial 
service, especially in connection with the 
travel organization and facilities developed 
by the American Express Company. The 
president is Medley G. B. Whelpley : William 
T. Hoopes, vice-president, and F. J. Donohue, 
secretary. The company is located in spa- 
cious offices on the ground floor of the Ameri- 
ean Express Building at 65 Broadway. 
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ENVIABLE RECORD 


The assets of our 
Trust Department 
have more than 


doubled in the 


last two years. 


THE PLAINFIELD | 
TRUST COMPANY 


Plainfield, N. J. 
Assets of $22,900,000.00 








J. H. Alstyne, president 
the Otis Elevator Company, 
a director of the American Express Bank 
and Trust Company, filling the vacancy 
caused by the death of William D. Baldwin, 
former chairman of the board of directors 
of the Otis Elevator Company. 


and director of 
has been elected 


HIGH AVERAGE EARNINGS OF BANKERS 
TRUST COMPANY 

Current statements of 
Company of New York give evidence of the 
continued high average of earnings on book 
value of increased capital stock, apparently 
unaffected by general business conditions. 
During the past decade a high average of 14.6 
per cent was maintained and earnings of the 
present year indicate that this rate will be 
substantially maintained. Since the first of 
the year total capital, surplus and undivided 
profits show increase from $107,631,000— to 
$112.280,600. The September 24, statement, 
while showing deposits of $593,529,000 while 
showing contraction as compared with the 
high level of June 30, remain over 60 millions 
above the March figure. 

Announcement is made of the election of 
Charles A. Wight as a vice-president of the 
Bankers Trust Company. 


the Bankers Trust 
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OUR OFFERING LIST WILL BE MAILED REGULARLY UPON REQUEST 


G M A C obligations 


enjoy the protective background of highly liquid assets, with 


credit factors widely diversified in region and enterprise 


Long 


regarded as a national standard for short term investment, they 
have been purchased by thousands of banks, institu- 


tions and individuals the country over. 


available in convenient maturities and 
denominations at current discount rates 


GENERAL Motors 


ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


OF CES IN 
Executive ane ee 
















APITAL, SURPLUS AND 








PRINCIPAL 





BROADWAY at 57TH ae “ 


UNDIVIDED 


ae ees 


New York 











City 





PROFITS OVER $66,000,000 





FRANCIS H. SISSON ELECTED TO 
A. B. A. HONORS 


The members of the 
pany fraternity have particular reasons to 
feel happy over the election of Francis Ti. 
Sisson, vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, to the office of sec- 
ond yice-president of the American Bankers 
Association at the recent annual convention 
It is evidence of the popularity of his choice 
for the executive chairs of the A. B. A., that 
his election was uncontested and unanimous 
While he is recognized as among the fore- 
most in interpreting and advancing the cause 
of trust service, his election also comes as a 
well deserved tribute for his invaluable 
labors in creating and serving for five years 
as chairman of the Public Relations Com- 
mission of the American Bankers Associa 
tion. 








American trust com- 


Mr. Sisson is a native of Illinois and was 


orn in Galesburg in 1871. He graduated 
from Knox College in Galesburg which con- 


ferred on him the honorary degree of LL.D., 


in 1921. After concluding post-graduate 
work at Harvard University, Mr. Sisson be- 
van his career as editor and publisher of 
daily newspapers, including the Galesburg 


Hvening Mail and the Peoria Transcript. 


for several years he was vice-president and 








general manager of the H. E. Lesan Adver- 
tising Agency and also was assistant chair- 


man of the advisory committee of the asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives. For a num- 
ber of years he has directed publicity, adver- 
tising and public relations work of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York. He has 
served a term as president of the Trust Com- 
pany Division of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. 

Perhaps no man associated with trust 
company development has rendered such im- 
portant services as has Mr. Sisson as chair- 
man of the publicity committee of the Trust 
Company Division which for a_ series of 
years, under his leadership, conducted a na- 
tionwide trust educational publicity cam- 
paign. His popularity as a public speaker 
has brought him in constant demand and an 
unaffected kindly personality has endeared 
him to a host of friends and associates. 


Charles Edward 
president of the 
Ithaca, N. Y., and a former president of 
the New York State Bankers Association, 
died recently at his home at the age of sixty- 
three. 

The Irving Trust Company of New York 
mourns the recent death of one of the vice- 
presidents, Howard Marshall. 


Treman, 
Ithaca 


organizer 
Trust 


and 
Company of 
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LOS ANGELES 


W/ HEN a Banker has valued customers leaving for Southern 
California, he will do them a favor by giving them letters 
of introduction to Security-First National Bank. 


With Resources exceeding $500,000,000; with more than 
700,000 depositors; with many branches throughout Los 
Angeles, and in sixty-two communities from Imperial 
Valley on the South to Fresno and San Luis Obispo on the 

2? North...this is the dominant financial institution of the 
southern part of California. 


A large, highly organized and very efficient Trust Department; 
an Investment subsidiary...Security-First National Company; a 
Department of Research and Service, joined with a complete 
Banking service at every Branch, make this the Institution to 
employ as your Pacific Coast connection in every way any 


Bank can serve you. 


ECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL 





CHATHAM PHOENIX NATIONAL RE- 
TAINS TRADITIONAL POLICIES 

The Chatham Phenix National Bank and 
Trust Company of New York may be counted 
among those large banks, which, despite their 
growth and changes affecting business, have 
not standardized service at the cost of the 
traditional policies of personal service which 
has marked this bank since its inception in 
1812. Growth is indicated by comparisons 
which show $21,546,000 deposits in 1912 as 
compared with $239,000,000 at the close of 
last year. As the pioneer branch banking 
institution among New York national banks, 
a system of branches has been extended to 
eover all important points in greater New 
York. Capital is $16,200,000; surplus and 
undivided profits $19,621,419. 

Announcement is made of the election of 
Alan Graham Warner as assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the bank in charge of the branch at 
Fifth Avenue and 55th street. Mr. Warner 
has been with the bank over six years. He 
left Williams College in 1917 to enter the 
Reserve Officers Training Corps at Platts- 
burgh and served with the 73rd infantry 
with the present rank of major in the U. S. 
Army Reserve Corps. After the war he spent 
over four years in China for the Standard 


BANK OF LOS ANGELES 


Oil Company and has been president of the 
New York Chapter, A. I. B. 

E. H. Watson, vice-president of the Chat- 
ham Phenix National has been elected a 
director of the Equitable Casualty & Surety 
Company. 


NEW PARTNER FOR BROWN BROTHERS 
& CO. 


Brown Brothers & Company announce that 
P. Blair Lee of Philadelphia has been ad- 
mitted to partnership with quarters in the 
firm’s Philadelphia office. In taking up this 
partnership Mr. Lee resigns as vice-president 
of the First National Bank of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Lee is a native of Maryland and is a 
son of Blair Lee who was United States 
Senator from Maryland from 1912 to 1917 
Following his graduation from Princeton in 
1918 he entered the war and was sent over- 
seas as a captain of infantry in the eigh- 
tieth Division. For five vears he was asso 
ciated with the Birdsboro Steel Foundry & 
Machine Company of Birdsboro, Pa. and for 
two years engaged in the real estate business 
in Washington, D. C. He is a son-in-law of 
Joseph Wayne, Jr. president of the Philadel! 
phia National Bank. 
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Ghe 
National Commercial Bank 
and Trust Company 
OF ALBANY.N. Y. 
Capital and Surplus $4,500,000 


Main Office, 60 STATE STREET 
Park Branch, 200 WASHINGTON AVE. 








A HUMAN DOCUMENT FOR THE GUID- 
ANCE OF BANK EMPLOYEES 

Many banks hesitate for various and seem- 
ingly sufficient reasons to put into cold type, 
or printed manual form, any set of rules 
which they desire their employees to observe, 
whether in the performance of their daily 
duties or their personal conduct during and 
outside of banking hours. Many executives 
are content with verbal instructions and feel 
that personal conduct or character are mat- 
ters between the individual employee and his 
own conscience so long as there appears no 
breach of transgression which affects the em- 
ployee’s usefulness or casts reflection upon 
the institution. Ordinary discipline is too 
often relied upon and ignores the fact that 
the employee is also a human being, 
ceptible to guidance and appeal to loyalty 
and ambition. 


sus- 


There has come to our attention recently a 
booklet which bears on its title page: “What 
the First National Trust & Savings Bank of 
Spokane Expects of You.” It 
most human documents 
bank employees. 


is one of the 
addressed to 
It is neither suggestive of 
the catechetical form or the severe discipli- 
narian. The appeal is such as to stimulate 
confidence in the fairness and friendly inter- 
est of the management toward the employee, 
to stimulate ambition and those qualities 
Which make for good character and the real 
satisfactions of life. The booklet is written 
by a man who has himself risen from the 
ranks, who has endeared himself to his as- 
sociates. 


ever 


The author of the booklet is W. J. Kom- 
mers, president of the First National Trust & 
Savings Bank of Spokane, and who, also as 
vice-president 


and trust officer of the Old 
National Bank & Union Trust Company of 
Spokane, Wash., has rendered invaluable 


service in advancing the cause of corporate 
trusteeship in the Pacific Northwest. In a 
preface explaining the purpose of the booklet 
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In PITTSBURGH 


The Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust Company is thor- 
oughly organized in every 
department to render 
expert service. 


It has a capital and sur- 
plus of $20,300,000, a 


large directorate of rep- 


resentative business men 
and an executive force 
fully acquainted with 
the local situation. 


Correspondence Solicited 


PEOPLES-PITTSBURGH 
TRUST CO. 


The Oldest Trust Company in Pittsburgh 
Established 1867 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








the following excerpt is taken as reflecting 
the fine spirit which runs throughout the 
pages: 

“Take a tip from Macaulay, who said: ‘The 
world acclaims, not so much the man who 
does a thing that has never been done before, 
but the man who does best the things that 
many do well.’ That is the ideal we are all 
striving for in the First National: to excel; 
to do the right thing, at the right time, in 
the right way; to do some things better than 
they were ever done before;'to eliminate er- 
rors; to see both sides of a question; to be 
patient and courteous under all circum- 
stances; in brief, to be satisfied with nothing 
short of perfection. So, in our organization, 
the perfection of the whole depends upon 
the perfection of the individual effort com- 
posing it—each has his part in the program. 
All must aspire for the highest in excellence, 
not only in the routine of the day’s work, 
but in the development of a distinctive per- 
sonality that will make our institution stand 
out as a model among the members of the 
group of banks with which it is associated.” 


The Chase National Bank has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent for stock of the Stand- 


ard Oil Company of Ohio. 
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Diamond Head 


A SOUND GROWTH 


Based on 31 Years’ Service 


TO HAWAII 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 


1898 . . 
1918 . . 


1930 . : 


$35,641.63 
$518,234.55 
$3,618, 107.47 


HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, Ltd. 


Established 1898 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 
The Oldest Trust Company in Hawaii 





THE STATE-PLANTERS ESTATE 
PLANNING SYSTEM 
One of the most praiseworthy contribu- 
tions to literature on trust service that has 
ever come to our attention is a master book- 
let issued by the State-Planters Bank & Trust 
Company of Richmond, Va., entitled “The 
State-Planters Estate Planning System” with 
which tie up three other booklets entitling 
“Living,” “A Will—Why and What Kind?” 
and “Overcoming Uncertainties.” 


There is a straightforward approach to the 
subject of estate planning which cannot fail 
to make a deep impression upon the reader. 
No attempt is made to provide a cut-and- 
dried estate plan. The effort rather to 
embody an analysis of various phases of the 
need of planning ahead and as based upon 
actual experiences in the administration of 
all sorts and conditions of personal affairs. 
These observations apply to adequate life 
insurance, investigations of investments, pro- 
visions of a will to cover extraordinary situ- 
ations, the question of taxation and special 
forms of fiduciary and allied services. 

The booklet on “Living” tells of the for2- 


is 


sighted man who lives to a ripe old age and 
enjoys the advantages of a living trust which 
banishes all care of assets. Booklet number 
2 reveals the shrinkage that occurs to the 
average estate at death. calling for proper 
testamentary and life insurance provisions. 
Booklet number three shows from actual sta- 
tistics how diflicult it reach old age 
successfully and how estate planning over 
comes uncertainties. 


is to 


Maryland Trust Company of Balti- 
Which recently absorbed the Drovers 
& Mechanics National Bank and the Contin 
ental Trust Company of that city, reports re 
sources of $48,210,000; deposits, $37,211,000 : 
capital, $2,500,000; surplus and undivided 
profits, $2,687,464, 

The State Street Trust Company of Boston 
reports banking resources of $70,073,738 and 
trust department of $48,392,000, ex- 
clusive of agencies amounting to $57.693.629 

Wisconsin Bankshares Group now em 
braces fifty-one related banks with combined 
resources of $321,302,000 and deposits $252,- 
844,000. 


The 
more, 


assets 





TRUST 

BENEFICENT QUALITIES OF TRUST 

SERVICE 

The California Trust Company of Los An- 
geles publishes a monthly paper which is 
unique. The contents are based upon actual 
records and cross-sections from the daily ex- 
perience of the trust department. They tell 
stories that are vital with lessons of what 
trust service actually accomplishes. <A re- 
cent issue contains the following under the 
caption “Our Youngest Beneficiary” : 

“Our very youngest beneficiary, we believe, 
is a young chap who was born March 7, 1930. 
Even before he was ushered into the world 
his mother had given thought to his future, 
and as soon as she could leave him for an 
hour or two, she called upon one of our trust 
advisers and created a trust for boy. 
The foundation of the trust is a heritage of 
$10,000 which recently came to the mother. 
She is in no need of the principal or the in- 
come. So she has made of the $10,000 an 
education and business foundation trust. For 
fourteen to sixteen until the boy 
enters high school, income is to be reinvested 
and be allowed to accumulate. During this 
time the initial $10,000 will have a little more 
than doubled itself, for that is a way that 
interest, when undisturbed, has. 

“During his first two years in high school 
the young man will receive $100 per month. 
During the second two high school years the 
income will be increased to $125 per month. 
Thereafter, so long as funds are available, 
this mother’s initial $10,000 is to pay her 
then grown to man’s estate, $150 per 
month for college education or he may travel 
for educative purposes. But if, upon reach- 
ing twenty-five, the young man finds a busi- 
ness or profession that attracts him, and if, 
upon investigation the opportunity appeals 
to his trust company as sound, then he is 
to have all of the principal or as much as 
he may need. 

“It is rather remarkable what this $10,000 
will do. By the time the first use is made of 
income, the principal probably will have 
grown to around $21,100. Conservatively in- 
vested and carefully managed, the yield will 
be nearly $1,200 per year. That will care 
for the young man’s requirements during his 
first two years in high school. Principal will 
not be touched until the beginning of his last 
two years in high school. Even then, deple- 
tion will be at the rate of only $600 the first 
year and but slightly more the second. After 
providing the educational and travel advan- 
tages the mother wishes her son to have, 
there will still remain a very substantial lit- 
tle fortune to launch him in 
»profession.”’ 


her 


years, or 


boy, 


business or a 
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SO WE 
CHANGED 
TO LA MONTE 


We used to supply 
only our largest de- 
positors with checks 
made on la Monte 
National Safety Paper. But we found 
that a variety of check forms ... differ- 
ent sizes, shapes and colors . 





LA-MONTE “—n 


warTtonat sartre paver 
sor OWE Ces, = 





. were 
confusing ... And we lost the advertis- 
ing and good-will value that a single, 
attractive check form can create. 

So we changed to La Monte for all 
of our checks. And our total order was 
large enough to warrant incorporating 
our emblem into the paper, so that we 
now have a distinctly individual check 
—one that is pleasing to us 
and, more important, to our customers. 
If you're facing this same confusion of multiple 
forms, we'll gladly help you to eliminate it. 
Let us prepare for you, free of cost, a sketch 
showing how well your emblem would look 
in La Monte National Safety Paper. A letter— 
and a sample of your emblem—is all that 


we need. 


George la Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, 
New York. 


FREE +» An unusual sample book of checks, 
L-17, made on La Monte National Safety Paper. 
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EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 


The only financial institution in the State of 
Delaware operating a TITLE DEPARTMENT 


OUTSTANDING BOOK ON BUSINESS INSURANCE TRUSTS 


A new volume on “Business Insurance 
Trusts,” bearing all the distinctive marks of 
authority which makes it immediately ac- 
ceptable as the standard and outstanding 
contribution on this subject has just made 
its appearance. The combination of author- 
ship, namely C. Alison Scully, LL.B., vice- 
president of the Bank of Manhattan Trust 
Company of New York, and Franklin W. 
Ganse, C.L.U., manager of the Estate Protec- 
tion Department, Paul F. Clark Agency of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Boston, is itself assurance that 
the book will make a direct appeal to all 
trust officers and life underwriters as well 
as an invaluable guide in the negotiation, 
preparation and operation of the business 
insurance trust. 

The business insurance trust is just begin- 
ning to acquire the substance and command 
the general interest which opens a vast new 
field for the application of the insurance 
trust to business men, to partnerships and 
stockholders in close corporations. Because 
of the comparative newness of this device 
of trusteeship, the volume by Messrs. Scully 
and Ganse arrives at a most opportune time 
in helping trust officers and life underwriters 
to solve administrative, legal and develop- 
ment problems with which they are wrestling 
The best that is known by study and prac- 
tical experience has been combined and put 
into readily available form in this book. 

The material has been grouped into five 
divisions. Part 1 develops the general theory 
and practical workings of the life insurance 
trust; its fundamental purpose of protecting 
and making “sure” the interests of the indi- 
vidual and showing that business insurance 
trusts differ only as to purpose, namely to 
preserve stability in business organizations 
despite successive changes in ownership or 
management. Part II shows how business 


life insurance trusts can be applied to the 
sole proprietorship and the _ partnership. 
art III explains the use of such trusts in 
the case of corporations with chapters on 
insurance protection, distribution of pro- 
ceeds, laws on income and inheritance taxes, 
payment of premiums and other aspects. 
Part IV considers the subject from the un- 
derwriter’s point of view, including devel- 
opment of prospects, preparation of business 
life insurance programs selling obstacles tu 
overcome. art V is in the nature of an 
appendix with sample work sheet and speci- 
men forms of agreements. 

Both Mr. Seully and Mr. Ganse are recog- 
nized as among the foremost authorities, 
respectively in the fields of trust administra- 
tion and life insurance. They have labored 
2arnestly to cultivate mutual relations and 
bring the trust man and life underwriter 
eye to eye in serving clients with fiduciary 
and insurance protection. Mr. Scully is 
author of a previous work on “Insurance 
Trusts.’ The new book is the latest of a 
series on “Life Insurance: Its Economie and 
Social Relations,’ edited by Solomon 5S. 
Huebner, Ph.D., professor of insurance and 
commerce of the University of Pennsylvania 
and dean of the American College of Life 
Underwriters, and is from the press of D. 
Appleton & Company. 


HKighty per cent of the total business of the 
United States is conducted and controlled by 
sixty large corporations, according to a re- 
cent statement made by Governor Roosevelt 
of New York in the course of an address. 


Edward P. Peacock, formerly president 
of the Bank of Clarksdale, Miss., has been 
elected president of the Union Planters Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of Memphis, 
Tenn., succeeding William White, resigned. 
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EARNINGS OF GUARDIAN DETROIT 
UNION GROUP 

The Guardian Detroit Union Group, which 
was organized in May, 1929, and now com- 
prises twenty-five banks and trust companies 
in addition to affiliated institutions, gives an 
excellent account of earnings for the current 
year to October 1st, which is significant of 
excellent management and coordination in 
the face of unusual business conditions. To- 
tal deposits of the group on September 30th 
amounted to $405,275,000, representing an in- 
crease of $10,415,000 since the beginning of 
the year and with total resources in excess 
of $500,000,000, with units serving more than 
500,000 customers, 

Gross earnings for the nine months of the 
current years were $27,434,710 and after op- 
erating expenses, taxes, ete., leaving balance 
of $6,119, 281. Out of this was transferred 
for reserves and contingencies $1,576,003, 
leaving balance of $4,543,277, allowing $3,718,- 
514 for regular and extra dividends and leav- 
ing $824,762. These earnings may be re- 
garded with satisfaction by stockholders in 
view of the low interest rates that have pre- 
vailed throughout the country. 

The Group has become one of the five or 
six largest banking groups in the United 
States, and from the standpoint of its cor- 
porate set-up, its policies, the institutions 
which are members of the Group, and the 
representative men on its various directo- 
rates, is regarded as one of the outstanding 
institutions in the country. A new branch of 
the Guardian Detroit Bank was _ recently 
opened. 





NEW FENKELL-BurRT ROAD BRANCH OF THE GUARDIAN 


DETROIT BANK 
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The 
Central Trust Company 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


, 7 
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Conservative 
Thorough 


2, \7 
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Capital and Surplus over $500,000 
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CONTEST OF LEGACY 
(In Missouri, the successful contest 
of a single legacy vitiates the entire 
will. ) 

In this case an action was instituted by 
the executor to set aside one legacy under a 
will on the ground of undue influence, The 
other beneficiaries under the will did not 
participate in the proceedings nor in the 
bringing of undue influence upon the testatrix 
either as to their own legacies or the legacy 
in question. Their good faith was unques- 
tioned. 

The statutes of Missouri provide, however, 
that in a will contest case, “‘an issue shall 
be made up whether the writing produced 
be the will of the testator or not.” The writ- 
ing so produced must be shown to be the tes- 
tator’s will in its entirety or it is not his will 
at all. When there is undue influence on tne 

part of one legatee, which results in 
a provision of the purported will 
beneficial to such legatee, the un- 
due influence vitiates the entire will 
and renders it invalid in its provi- 
sions as to other beneficiaries even 
though they be entirely blameless 
for the undue influence.—McCarthy 
vs. Fidelity National Bank & Trust 
Company, Supreme Court, Missouri. 
Decided July 5, 1930. 


FOUR HUNDRED BILLION LIFE 
INSURANCE IN TWENTY YEARS 


Dr. S. S. Huebner, the well- 
known authority on life insurance 
values, predicts that within the next 
twenty years the volume of life in- 
surance outstanding in this country 
will increase from present total of 
$104,000,000,000 to $400,000,000,000. 
While 80 per cent of property is 
covered by fire insurance, only 1-24 
of the earnings value of the country 
has been insured. 


g ge 
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The Mechanics’ Trust Company 


OF NEW JERSEY 


BAYONNE, N. J. 


COLLECTIONS—Daily Presentation by Our Messengers on Staten Island 
(Borough of Richmond, New York City) 


JERSEY CITY (Including Greenville) 


HOBOKEN and BAYONNE 


COLLECTIONS FOR AND ACCOUNTS OF BANKS SOLICITED 
Reciprocal Balances Based on Volume of Business 


Organized 1886 


ONLY TRUST COMPANY IN NEW JERSEY THAT CLEARS THROUGH 
THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE 


CHEMICAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 

The latest financial statement of the Chem- 
ical Bank and Trust Company of New York 
shows the increases in eapital structure re- 
sulting from the recent acquisition of the 
assets of the Chemical National Associations, 
Ine., increasing capital from $15,000,000 to 
$21,000,000; surplus and undivided profits 
from $22,700,000 to $44,039,682. Resources 


total $387,893,000 and deposits $271,585,000. 

Announcement is made of the election of 
Wylie Brown, president of the National Elec- 
tric Products Company, as a member of the 


advisory board of the 320 Broadway office 
of the Chemical Bank. William G. Laemmel 
has been elected vice-president and secretary 
and M. D. Howell was elected assistant vice- 
president and Raymond C. Ball, treasurer 
of the Chemical Securities Corporation. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 
MAINTAINS GROWTH 

The Manufactureres Trust Company which 
has 45 unit offices in Greater New York and 
accounts equal in number to one out of every 
twenty residents, has maintained its growth 
during the current year. The statement of 
October first shows resources of $491,158,819, 
representing an increase of $37,000,000 as 
compared with the March 27th return and 
deposits of $355,698,670, an increase of 22 
millions as compared with March return. 
Capital is $27,500,000; surplus and undivided 
profits $59,222,524, the latter indicating sub- 
stantial earnings. 

Saul Robins Lazarus has been appointed 
sales manager of the investments for the 
Manufacturers Trust Company. 

Appropriations of $40,333.57 by the Dis- 
tribution Committee of the New York Com- 
munity Trust, raises the cumulative total of 
the Trust’s disbursements for public pur- 
poses to an aggregate exceeding $500,000. 


BROADENING THE SCOPE OF TRUST 
PROTECTION 


(Continued from page 431) 
assist him not only to conserve his estate but 
to add to it. We feel very strongly that one 
of the crying needs of the day is that in- 
dividuals should accumulate during good 
times wealth which will sustain and support 
them over a rainy day. 


Avoiding Dangers of Prosperity 

We have found no better expression of 
this ideal, which we hope through our two 
funds to foster, than a paragraph written by 
George E. Roberts. vice-president of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, in the bank’s 
Economic Bulletin for October. 1930, in 
which. in describing the “dangers of prosper- 
ity,” he says: 

“The time to apply remedies is in time of 
expansion, for it is then that the mischief 
is done; the reaction which follows is neces- 
sary to the restoration of normal conditions. 
It is doubtful that much ever can be done by 
the exercise of authority, but there is one 
means of protection within the command of 
every individual, which if generally resorted 
to will greatly lessen the violence and shorten 
the period of these reactions. If 
dividual will so manage his own affairs as 
to accumulate in the periods of prosperity a 
safety fund that will carry himself and those 
dependent upon him through the periods cf 
reaction which may affect his earnings, he 
will not only protect himself and them, Lut 
do his part toward giving stability to the 
entire system. Nothing more is required than 
that each person shall use a portion of the 
increased earnings which the higher organi- 
zation of society makes possible, to insure 
himself against the uncertainties which are 
incidental to the benefits.” 


each in- 
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New York 


SYMPTOMS OF BUSINESS IMPROVEMENT 

For the first time in many months a few 
cities report a small improvement in collee- 
tions. Employment conditions are no worse, 
in fact in some areas they are decidedly 
better than a month ago. Wholesale and re- 
tail distribution in September showed indis- 
putable quickening despite warm weather 
during the month. General conditions, how 
ever, remain decidedly spotty and whole- 
sale prices weak. The so-called heavy indus- 
tries have not yet made an upturn, although 
confidence is expressed that the present stag- 
nation Cannot continue much longer. A dis- 
tinct improvement is noted in several textile 
industries. 

But if there many believe, some 
improvement in the tone and volume of gen- 
eral Jusiness, it certainly found no _ reflec- 
tion in the stock market, where heavy and 
well-nigh continuous liquidation ruled, ear- 
rying many of the more prominent issues 
below the levels reached in last Fall’s heavy 
decline. This break, which took place in the 
face of the lowest money rates in many 
years, Was regarded by many as a sign that 
genuine improvement was not far off, a 
“double bottom” in the stock market being 
held to be a necessary prelude to a sustained 
PECOVEEY., 


Was, as 


lligh-grade bonds were in considerable de- 
mand throughout September. VPrice averages 
of representative domestic corporation bonds 
rose, and at the beginning of October reached 
the highest point since June, 1928. There- 
after, bonds weakened in sympathy with the 
drop in stock prices during the first part of 
October.—( From Mid-Month October Review 
Issucd by Irving Trust New 
York.) 


Company of 


Thomas W. Lamont, a partner of J. P. 
Morgan and formerly a vice-president of the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York, re- 
cently celebrated his sixtieth birthday an- 
hiversary. 


CHASE NATIONAL INCREASE IN 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS 

Considerable interest was directed to the 
latest financial statement of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York. as the largest 
bank in the United States. because of gen- 
eral-business conditions. The sustained earn- 
ing capacity and able management is evi- 
denced by the fact that undivided profits in- 
creased $4,800,448 since the merger with the 
Equitable Trust Company and _ Interstate 
Trust Company on June 2d, and as of Sep- 
tember 24th when total undivided profits 
were shown of $65,523,927 with combined 
capital, surplus and profits of $361,523,927. 

With substantial contraction of deposits 
shown generally among New York banking 
institutions during the third quarter the de- 
crease of only $64,000,000 in Chase National 
deposits since June 2d appears relatively 
small, leaving aggregate deposits of $1,.852,- 
295,045 and more than half a billion above 
the next largest bank in New York. Re- 
sources continue well above the two billiou 
figure, namely $2,482,434,809. Cash and due 
from banks amounts to $468,084.591; loans 
and discounts, $1,408,729,704. United States 
Government securities, $249,157,246 and other 
securities, $156,607,895. 

The Chase National recently 
forty-sixth branch office, Fifth 
Fourteenth street in charge of George <A. 
Iludson, assistant cashier, as manager and 
A. W. Sehmid, assistant manager. 


opened its 
avenue ans 


The largest flotation of foreign securities 


in this country during the current year was 


the recent issue of $100,000,000 Canadian 
Government thirty-one-year 4 per cent bonds, 
which was marketed by a syndicate headed 
by the Chase Securities Corporation and oth- 
er large banking and investment 
tions. 

Charles Evans Hughes, Jr., member of the 
law firm of Hughes, Schurman & Dwight in 
New York, and former Solicitor General of 
the United States, was recently inducted into 
the board of directors of the New York Life 
Insurance Company. 


organiza- 
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Mercantile Trust Co. of Baltimore 


Established 1884 


Capital, $1,500,000 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, $4,600,000. 


We Solicit Your Baltimore Account 


FRED. G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


NATIONAL CITY BANK INCREASES 
RESERVES 

In publishing its latest official statement 
of financial condition the National City Bank 
of New York announces that “in view of 
the present world-wide economic disturb- 
ances, it has been deemed wise to establish 
reserves largely in excess of any discernible 
contingencies, and as of September 30th, the 
close of the quarter, the sum of $20,000,000 
has been transferred from surplus to re- 
serve for contingencies.” This transfer in- 
ereases reserves for contingencies, according 
to the statement as of September 24th, from 
$6,609,572 to $26,609,572, leaving surplus of 
$90,000,000 and undivided profits of $24,782,- 
863 with capital of $110,000,000. Undivided 
profits for the third quarter showed increase 
of $1,807,717. 

The latest 


financial statement shows ag- 


A. H. S. POST, President 


gregate assets of $1,845,758,452 as compared 
with $2,078,337,252 reported last June; de- 
posits amounting to $1,343,941,693 as com- 
pared with $1,560,268,691 last June. The 
statement shows cash in vault, in Federal 
Reserve and due from banks, ete., of $283,- 
701, 431; loans, discounts, acceptances of 
other banks, government and other bonds 
and securities $306,991,708. 

The National City Bank actively continues 
its policies of expanding branch facilities. 
The latest addition to domestic branch of- 
fices is the Forest Hills Branch which was 
recently opened in attractive quarters oppo- 
site the Long Island Railroad station and 
Forest Hills Inn in Kew Gardens. Another 
new office is the East End Branch at 79th 
street and First avenue which constitutes 
the forty-sixth branch in Greater New York 
with ninety-nine branches in foreign countries. 

Arthur J. Dunne 
has been elected 
president of the 
City Bank Club, 
composed of em- 
ployees of the Na- 
tional City Bank 
and affiliates. 


Savings banks 
of New York City 
reported an in- 
crease of over 
$22,000,000 in de- 
posits during Sep- 
tember, bringing 
total to $3,620,- 
904,000. 


Next year’s con- 
vention of the 
American Insti- 
tute of Banking 
will be held in 
Pittsburgh, June 
Sth to 12th, inclu- 


NEWLY OPENED ForEST HILLS BRANCH OF THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YorK SiVe. 
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NEW IRVING TRUST BUILDING RELIEVES 
PEDESTRIAN TRAFFIC 

Perhaps the most congested as well as 
valuable piece of downtown property in New 
York is the southeast corner of Wall street 
and Broadway, where the new fifty-story 
Irving Trust Company Building is nearing 
completion. The sidewalks at this point were 
narrow because the street and building lines 
followed the crooked intersection of cow- 
paths many years ago which have become 
the corner of Wall and Broadway. In de- 
signing the new Irving Trust home the build- 
ing line was set back considerably upon what 
constitutes private property, so as to allow 
more space for pedestrians. Marking the 
“splay” x corners are metal plaques imbedded 
into the concrete sidewalk, reading ‘“Prop- 
erty line of One Wall Street Realty Corpo- 
ration. Crossing by Permission Only. Per- 
mission Revocable at Will.” These plaques 
indicate the owner's willingness to allow 
the public to use part of its valuable prop- 
erty as a sidewalk, and at the same time 
protect the rightful claims for any possible 
future eventualities. 

The Irving Trust Company added another 
valuable link to its system of branch offices 


by establishing the first and only banking 


office for the convenience of 5,000 people who 


live on City Island, a strip of land a mile 
long in Long Island Sound off Pelham and 
connected by a 300 yard causeway with the 
mainland. In appreciation of this conven- 
ience The City Island Improvement Asso- 
ciation adopted formal resolutions and also 
set aside as Bank Holiday the day on which 
the branch was opened. The branch is in 
charge of Harry Weise. This makes the 
fourth Irving office in Bronx Borough. 

The latest financial statement of the Irving 
shows resources $743,315,731; deposits $501,- 
$29,787; capital $50,000,000; surplus and un- 
divided profits $85,182,918. 


CITIZENS TRUST COMPANY OF UTICA 

Total banking resources of $30,804,000 are 
shown in the latest financial statement of 
the Citizens Trust Company of Utica, New 
York. Deposits amount to $23,492,989. Capi- 
tal is $1,625,000; surplus and undivided prof- 
its $1,896,518. The trust department shows 
testamentary and living trusts of $4,518,329; 
estates, guardianships and other fiduciary 
accounts $2,806,705; and corporate trusts $9,- 
255,424. 


The Caleb Heathcote Trust Company of 
Scarsdale, Westchester County, New York, 
reports resources of $2,339,253 and deposits 
$1,892,605. 


573 


Guaranteed 


SAFET Y 
and 6% yield 


UARANTEED SAFETY and a 

yield of 6% are both yours in 
Empire Bonds. Your principal is 
secure—your income guaranteed. Back 
of each issue are valuable, income- 
earning properties. Every Empire2 issue 
istrusteed bya large bank or trust com- 
pany. The bonds are legal for trust 
funds by actual court ruling. Execu- 
tors, attorneys and endowed institu- 
tions favor them; so do wise individual 
investors. Write today for circulars 
of new issues. 


Empire 
BO-NDS 


Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


FRANK HAMMOND RETIRES FROM 
CENTRAL HANOVER 

Frank Hammond, vice-president of the 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company 
of New York has retired after more thaa 
47 years of activity in banking. He became 
widely known in financial circles through 
his many years as vice-president of the Green- 
wich Bank, the Hanover National Bank, and 
the Central Hanover Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. Mr. Hammond has participated in a 
most interesting financial era during his half 
century of banking. Since his start as a 
debit clerk with the Greenwich Bank, De- 
cember 1, 1883, at the age of 17, he has seen 
his institution grow from a small bank with 
$800,000 in deposits and $1,500,000 in re- 
sources to a part of an organization of 
$649,000,000 in deposits and $800,000,000 in 
resources. 


Alfred P. Sloan, 
Motors 


Jr., president of General 
Corporation, announces that I. J. 
Reuter, vice-president of General Motors and 
managing director of Adam Opel A. G., Rus- 
selsheim, Germany, becomes general manager 
of the Oakland Motor Car Division at Pon- 
tiae, Michigan, succeeding A. R. Glancy, vice- 
president, who is transferred to the general 
staff in Detroit. 
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ATTRACTIVE NEW BRANCH OFFICES FOR CENTRAL HANOVER 
BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


Coincident with the opening of a new 
branch office for the east Grand Central Zone 
in the lofty Chrysler Building at Lexington 
avenue and Forty-third street, the Central 
Hanover Bank & Trust Company completed 
a renovation of the Plaza office, facing the 
lower Fifth avenue entrance to Central Park. 
Ornateness gives way to unaffected refine- 
ment and dignified simplicity in the Plaza of- 
fice, with broad marble counters instead of 
tellers’ cages and steel work. Beauty of tall 
Ionic columns is set off by window drapes 
of soft green and ivory. The walls of ivory 
emphasize the historical south wall murals. 
featuring paintings by Charles R. Bacon 
which depict the purchase the Manhattan 
Island, the peace plea of De la Montagnie be- 
fore the Council, the evacuation of New York 
by the British in 1783 and the colorful de- 
parture of the New York Seventh Regiment 
for Washington in 1861. 

The office in the new Chrysler Building 
comprises three floors, the main banking 
rooms and women’s department on the first 
floor, trust department on second floor and 


safe deposit vaults, equipped with inter- 
changeable locks, on the third floor. Alick 
McD. McLean, assistant vice-president, is in 
charge. 

Announcement is made of the election of 
Rh. G. Stephens of Atlanta, Ga., as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of trust operations at the 
Forty-second street office. Mr. Stephens has 
been for several years vice-president and 
trust officer of the Trust Company of Geor- 
gia, received his law degree from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia and served as a captain in 
France during the war. 

The latest financial statement of the Cen- 
tral Hanover shows resources, $684,506,346 ; 
deposits, $482,163,000; capital, $21,000,000 ; 
surplus and undivided profits, $84,165,441. 


David C. Warner, president of the Endi- 
cott Trust Company of Endicott, N. Y., has 
been chosen by a committee of the New York 
State Bankers Association, for Class A di- 
rector of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. 


SAVING TAXES 


in Drafting 
WILLS and TRUSTS 


EMBRACING INHERITANCE, ESTATE and INCOME TAXES 


By JOSEPH J. ROBINSON 
of the Chicago Bar, Tax Counsel, Chicago Title and Trust Company 


A Book Designed as an Aid in Drafting 
Wills and Trusts With the View of 
Reducing to a Minimum Taxes Against 
Estates and Beneficiaries. 


Price: 


$7.50 per Copy 


Address Book Department 


Crust Companies Magazine 
55 LIBERTY STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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: seas sate 


REMODELED BANKING QUARTERS OF PLAZA BRANCH OF CENTRAL HANOVER BANK & TRUST 
COMPANY PRESENT INVITING APPEARANCE 


GENERAL VIEW OF NEW OFFICE OF CENTRAL HANOVER BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK IN CHRYSLER BUILDING 
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IN CHARGE OF TRUST DEVELOPMENT AT 
BANK OF NEW YORK & TRUST CO. 
The Bank of New York & Trust Company 
announces the appointment of R. McAllister 
Lloyd as vice-president to take charge of 
the development of new business in the trust 


UNITED department. Mr. Lloyd is a New Yorker by 


birth and association. He comes to this new 


position from the New York Trust Company, 

FOUNDERS where he was assistant trust officer. He is 
a graduate of Harvard College and a mem- 

CORPORATION ber of the Downtown Association, the Union 
Club, the Lunch Club and the Country Club 

r ‘ of New Canaan, Conn. He has traveled ex- 

A holding company with tensively abroad and has just returned from 


substantial investments — where he spent over a month in 
wens oS Russia. 

unt public utility, uisur- The Bank of New York & Trust Company 
ance and other import- has issued in booklet form a valuable man- 
ual dealing with inheritance and estate which 
tant fields. Controls gives the information necessary to an ap- 
. proximate calculation of the taxes for every 
American Founders estate with charts and calculators for every 
Corporation. state. The contents deal with intangibles of 
non-residents, deductibility of estate and in- 
heritance taxes, together with summary, the 
oe law and table for computing Federal estate 

tax. There is also a list of corporations. 
The latest financial statement of the com 
pany shows resources of $123,476,983; de- 
posits, $91,604,000; capital, $6,000,000; sur- 

plus and undivided profits, $15,045,848. 














GUARANTEED MORTGAGES FAVORED 
BY INVESTORS 

Now that the stock market no longer sets 
the investment mind topsy-turvy, there is a 
decided demand for conservative and high- 
grade guaranteed mortgage investments. 
During the first half of the current year the 
Lawyers Mortgage Company of New York 
sold 60 millions of dollars worth of its issues 
of guaranteed mortgages and certificates. 
The discriminating character of these inves- 
tors is indicated by the fact that such in- 
vestments were participated in by 57 savings 
banks, 48 trust companies, 4,584 trustees of 
estates, 48 insurance companies and 860 char- 
itable institutions. At the last regular month- 
ly meeting of the executive committee of the 
Lawyers Mortgage Company a total of $10,- 
656,000 building and permanent mortgage 
loans were accepted. 


The Title Guarantee and Trust Company 
of New York shows a satisfactory earning 
status in its latest financial statement, with 

resources Of $75,340,834: deposits $38,298,- 
R. MCALLISTER LLOYD 039; capital $10,000,000; surplus and un- 
Elected Vice-President Bank of New York & Trust Co divided profits of $24,901,886. 
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DELAWARE OFFICES OF CORPORATION 
TRUST COMPANY 

Occupancy of new unified central quarters 
for the Wilmington, Del., office of the Cor- 
poration Trust Company of New York, directs 
attention to the growth of this office. Twenty 
years ago when the Wilmington office was 
opened there were three employees. Today 
there are three hundred employees on the Wil- 
mington office payroll for whom accommoda- 
tion is provided on five floors in a modern 
building at 100 W. Tenth street. Another 
office is maintained in Dover where a large 
force is stationed. The Wilmington and Do- 
ver offices are under the management of J. E. 
Manter, vice-president, who has been with 
the company nearly twenty-eight years and 
in charge at Wilmington for over thirteen 
years. His first assistant is H. E. Latter, 
secretary. with the company nineteen years. 
Assistant secretaries are A. L. Miller and T. 
L. Fray. Alfred Jervis is the resident secre- 
tary at Dover, 

It is worthy of note that most of the im- 
portant incorporations under Delaware law 
are handled by counsel through the Corpora- 
tion Trust Company and that the Wilmington 
and Dover offices constitute the largest and 
best-equipped organization in Delaware 
voted to all matters of incorporation. 


de- 
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MECHANICAL DEVICE FACILITATES 
TRANSFER DEPARTMENT WORK 

The great volume of routine placed upon 
transfer departments of trust companies and 
banks by the activity of stock market opera- 
tions and increased number of dividend 
checks to be distributed, calls for mechanical 
processes of an advanced type. One of the 
devices which has speeded up transfer de- 
partment operations is the check writing ma- 
chine perfected by the National Cash Register 
Company of Dayton, Ohio, which has the ¢a- 
pacity of filling in amount and signing divi- 
dend checks to the number of 2,100 in an 
hour. The machine is surrounded with every 
possible safeguard and gives perfect audit 
control. 

The National Cash Register Company has 
also announced a new type of cash register 
which renders obsolete all other press-down, 
key operated cash registers. It 
commercial indication, combination lock, 
printed receipt, statement of and 
autographie detail-strip. . 


combines 


business 


The Huguenot Trust Company of New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., recently celebrated the twen- 
tieth anniversary since opening of the com- 
pany in a modest two-story brick building 
which has been succeeded by the present 
monumental structure. 


CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, 
June 30,1930 June 30, 1930 


Capital 


American Express Bank & Trust Co... $10,000,000 
American Trust Co 5,000,000 
Anglo-South America Trust Co 1,000,000 
Banca Commerciale Italiana Trust Co. 2,000,000 
Bank of Europe & Trust Co 1,000,000 
Bank of Sicily Trust Co.............. 1,500,000 
LS ee Ga: 25,000,000 
Bank of N. Y. & Trust Co............ 6.000,000 
Bronx County Trust Co.............. 1,550,000 
Brooklyn Trust Co 8,200,000 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Co.. 21,000,000 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co........... 15,000,000 
City Bank Farmers Trust Co 10,000,000 
Corn Exchange Bank & Trust Co 12,100,000 
Corporation Trust Co 500,000 
County Trast Co. ....6cccecscccsves+. £000,000 
SMBING TrUSt CO. ois cck cesses ess» (6000000 
Fulton Trust Co 2,000,000 
Guaranty Trust Co.................. 90,000,000 
Eiberma Trust. Co. .....:............+ 3/000:000 
International Trust Co 3,200,000 
EPVING DPUBE OO... a6. csieee doe cs ais «os DOO08 000 
Kings County Trust Co.............. 500,000 
Lawyers Trust Co 3,000,000 
Manufacturers Trust Co............. 27,500,000 
Marine Midland............ 10,000,000 
New York Trust Co 12,500,000 
Times Square Trust Co 2,000,000 
Title Guarantee & Trust 10,000,000 
United States Trust Co... 2,000,000 


Deposits, 


$5,130,000 
6,376,800 
752,500 
2,444,600 
941,200 
1,600,000 
86,321,400 
14,698,800 
1,193,900 
23,122,800 
84,136,100 
22'632,300 
13,777,900 
23'296,000 
157,800 
4,802,400 
9,729,300 
3,450,600 
206,385,500 
2,339,000 
5,217,900 
84,814,300 
6,410,400 
4,766,900 
58,944,800 
11,400,600 
35,688,400 
452,800 
24,599,200 
27,000,700 


$19,192,100 
59,610,100 
7,540,400 
26,089,500 
14,633,500 
12,687,400 
733,882,100 
113,856,000 
24,254,800 
144,753,300 
649,129,900 
395,946,200 
43,996,500 
253,002,600 
95,400 
26,254,600 
72,999,000 
15,895,500 
1,371,462,700 
12,253,100 
15,210,300 
610,210,100 
30,323,000 
25,817,800 
377,867,700 
80,475,600 
326,303,800 
5,292,100 
47,727,100 
58,911,300 
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NEW QUARTERS FOR TRUST DEPARTMENT OF PLAINFIELD 
TRUST COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 


The Plainfield Trust Company of Plain- 
field, N. J., announces the opening of new 
quarters for their trust department. Harry 
H. Pond, president of the company, states 
that it is with considerable pride that the 
officers and directors of the Plainfield Trust 
Company open these quarters for the con- 
venience of their patrons. He added that 
hardly a year has passed since the founding 
of the institution in 1902, that some new 
service or appointment had not been made 
available for the comfort of customers or 
is an aid in facilitating the handling of their 
business. 

The new trust department offices compare 
most favorably with the finest in the coun- 
try. The rich walnut panels, surrounded 
by marble are softened by the warm glow of 
the subdued lights, both in the officers’ quar- 
ters and in the private conference room, 
which is especially fitted for the interview 
of persons who desire privacy and quiet. 

DeWitt Ilubbell, executive vice-presideni 
of the company, reviewing the growth of the 
trust department said: “To keep in step wit. 
progress, which is the keynote of business 
today, the steadily increasing demand for 
fiduciary services by patrons of the trust 
company, made it necessary to separate the 
trust department from the general banking 
offices. Furthermore, the efficient and cour- 
teous service rendered to the beneficiaries 
of estates handled by the Plainfield Trusi 
Company, has been responsible in a great 
measure for the continued growth of the 
trust department, as in many cases, these 
same beneficiaries have named this institu- 
tion in their wills and trust agreements.” 

Twenty-eight years ago a charter for the 
practice of general fiduciary services was se- 
cured and, notwithstanding strong competi- 
tion, trust business was steadily acquired. 
Through the able management of the orig- 
inal estates, the trust department appealed 
to the beneficiaries, who in turn, have placed 
their business in the hands of the company. 
On February 17, 1922, H. Douglas Davis, 
then assistant secretary was given the addi- 
tional title of “trust officer.’ The resources 
of the trust department at that time were 
nearly $5,000,000. Under Mr. Davis’ able 


management, these resources increased rap- 
idly and at the end of five years, in 1927, 
they had reached $10,000,000. The next two 
years saw them increased more than double 
this amount and at the present time they 
are in excess of $23,000,000. 


Karly in 1929, the 
Davis’ time 


necessary to 


demands upon Mr. 
were too great and it was felt 

relieve him of some of his 
most arduous tasks. <At that time an as: 
sistant trust officer was elected. Omer T 
Houston, formerly secretary, treasurer and 
trust officer of Buena Vista Bank & Trus: 
Company of Miami, Fla., a subsidiary of the 
First National Bank of Miami, was choseu 
for the position. At about the time, 
John V. Trumpore was also made an assist 
ant trust officer. Mr. Trumpore, formerly 2 
resident of Plainfield, had been associated 
for a number of years with the trust depari 
ment of the Chase National Bank of New 
York before coming to the Plainfield Trust. 

Many prominent men in Plainfield, Nejv 
York and vicinity have appointed the com 
pany their executor and trustee. Not only 
does the Plainfield Trust Company act “vs 
executor and trustee, but also as custodian 
in the management of living trusts, a fea- 
ture which is fast growing in popularity. Ia 
this capacity the trust department assumes 
control of securities and funds under an 
agreement, whereby they invest and reinvest 
for their patron providing an income payable 
to him at whatever time he desires. 


same 


H. D. Davis 
Trust Officer, Plainfield Trust Company, Plainfield, N. J. 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


TRUST COMPANY RELATIONS WITH. THE 
BAR 

Relations between the trust companies of 
Philadelphia and the responsible members of 
the local bar have been maintained on a 
friendly basis of mutual understanding, not- 
withstanding the introduction of a_ resolu- 
tion at a recent meeting of the Philadelphia 
sar Association asking for the appointment 
of a committee to consider the “encroach- 
ment of trust companies and the like” upon 
the practice of the law. The sponsor of this 
resolution claimed in its behalf that trust 
companies and other agencies engage in the 
writing of wills, deeds and other instruments 
of a legal nature and soliciting legal business. 

Perhaps in no other city in the United 
States has the administration of estates and 
execution of trusts by trust companies ac- 
quired such high standard of efficiency and 
fidelity as in Philadelphia. Public confidence 
in trust company administration is evidenced 
by the fact that they have custody of trust 
funds aggregating over three billion dollars. 
Not a dollar of trust or estate funds confided 
to the care of Philadelphia trust companies 
has ever been lost to heirs or beneficiaries 
through failure or malfeasance. 

Philadelphia trust companies were among 
the first to indict and observe a code of legal 
ethics, sack in 1922 a code of ethics was 
adopted by the Trust Company Section of the 
Pennsylvania bankers Association, which 
was drawn in consultation with and approved 
by a committee of the Pennsylvania Bar As- 
sociation. Local trust companies not only 
subscribed to this code, but have in good 
faith observed its principles. This code set 
forth that a bank or trust company should 
not draft or prepare for another a deed of 
trust or mortgage to secure an issue of 
bonds; should not draft or prepare for an- 
other wills or other purely legal documents; 
pledging the trust companies not to advertise 
the drawing of a will or legal document with- 
out the services of an attorney and not to fa- 
vor their own regular counsel. 

A genuine spirit of cooperation has been 
fostered in Philadelphia which gives to all 
the fiduciary clients of a trust company the 
related counsel and experience of both trust 
officers and lawyers. This situation is recog- 
nized by the better element of the local bar. 
Any attempt therefore to arbitrarily restrict 
the usefulness and legitimate functions of 
trust companies by legislation or otherwise 
would be contrary to public interest as well 
as sound trust administration. 


A FEDERAL CORPORATION 


Union Trust Company 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Capital - - - $2, 000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - 870,000.00 
OFFICERS 
EDWARD J. STELLWAGEN.......ccccccccece President 
GEORGE E. HAMILTON...... Vice-President, Attorney 

and Trust Officer 
GEORGE E. FLEMING. Vice-Pres. and Ass’t Trust Officer 
WALTER +S. FIARBAN 6556.0. 0ik oe cen'sina ces Vice-President 
EDWARD L. HILLYER.V.-Pres. and 2d Ass’t Trust Officer 
Epson B. OLps Vice-President and Treasurer 
IRVING ZIRPEL..Secretary and 3d Asst. Trust Officer 
W. FRANK D. HERRON . 2 o6scccce Assistant Treasurer 
S. WILLIAM MILLER Assistant Treasurer 
G. ELMER FLATHER Assistant Treasurer 
WILLIAM S. LYONS..............Assistant Secretary 





GROWTH OF TRUST BUSINESS 
CONTINUES 
The fact that general business depression 
does not interfere with the active growth of 
trust department business, but seems to give 
added stimulus, is shown by comparison of — 
latest totals reported by the trust companies — 
of Philadelphia. At the beginning of the 
current year the trust companies reported 
aggregate holdings of trust funds, exclusive 
of corporate trusts, amounting to $2,909,947,- 
057. A summary of returns from the ten 
largest trust companies which administer 97 
per cent of the total volume of trust funds 
held by Philadelphia trust companies shows 
an increase in individual trust funds of well 
over $150,000,000, bringing the total for the 
first time comfortably across the three bil- 
lion mark. Corporate trust funds, amount- 
ing to $4,649,000,000, have also held up well. 
The Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company 
in its report of September 24th, reports trust 
funds of $889,060,535, an increase since first 
of the year of over $40,000,000; Girard Trust 
Company, $782,038,000, an increase of over 
$76,000,000 ; Provident Trust Company, $261,- 
986,000, an increase of over $9,000,000; Real 
Estate-Land Title & Trust Company, $158,- 
560,000; Real Estate Trust Company, $49,- 
950,000, an increase of a million and a half; 
Germantown Trust, $44,884,000, increase two 
million; Northern Trust, $48,452,000, increase 
over four million; Integrity Trust Company, 
$38,074,668, increase of four million. 


The Provident Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia reports total banking resources of $51,- 
610,968 ; capital $3,200,000; surplus $12,260,- 
000 and undivided profits of $4, 924,481. 

The Girard Trust Company reports bank- 
ing assets of $97,549,339; capital $4,000,000; 
surplus $16,000,000, and undivided profits of 
$1,722,250, with reserve of $988,132. 
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PHILADELPHIA CLEARING HOUSE ACQUIRES NEW MEMBER- 
SHIP AND BROADER SCOPE 


Admission of eleven banks and trust com- 
panies to full membership recently indicates 
a gratifying response to the announced pol- 
icy of the Clearing House Association of Phil- 
adelphia to broaden its functions, not only 
to facilitate clearance transactions between 
banks and trust companies, but also to ex- 
tend its influence to increasing the impor- 
tance of Philadelphia as a financial and indus- 
trial center. It is not unlikely that the Phil- 
adelphia association will consider the advis- 
ability of introducing rules such as, for ex- 
ample, have proven beneficial in New York 
and some other leading cities, regarding 
schedules of interest payment on various 
classes of deposits and the extension of su- 
pervision in the interests of sound practices. 

The new members recently admitted to 
membership, which brings total membership 
to thirty-one and represents $1,740,000,000 
out of total banking resources of $1,939,000,- 
000 in the city, are as follows: 

Franklin Trust Company, United Security 
Trust Company, Bankers Trust Company, 
Northern Trust Company, Real Estate Trust 
Company, Central Trust & Savings Company, 
North Philadelphia Trust Company, First 
Camdev National Bank & Trust Company, 
Hamilton Trust Company, Haddington Title 
& Trust Company, and the Industrial Trust 
Company. 

The committee of the Clearing House hav- 
ing the matter in charge consists of Joseph 
Wayne, Jr., president of Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank, and president of the Clearing 
House; William P. chairman of the 
board, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company, 
vice-president of the association, and chair- 
man of the Clearing House Committee; 
Charles S. Calwell, president of the Corn 
Exchange National Bank & Trust Company; 
William J. Montgomery, vice-president, First 


Gest, 


National Bank; J. Willison Smith, president 
of the Real Estate-Land Title & Trust Com- 
pany: John H, Mason, vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on 
Lives and Granting Annuities: Howard A. 
Loeb, chairman of the board, Tradesmen’s 
National Bank & Trust Company. 

The National Bank & 
Connellsville, Pa. has 
capital of $125,000 
Strawn as president. 


Trust 
been 
and 


Company of 
organized with 
with Joseph H. 


C. ADDISON HarRIS, JR. 


President of the Franklin Trust Company, who has been 
elected a member of the Clearing House Committee, govern- 
ing body of the Philadelphia Clearing House Association 
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ATTRACTIVE NEW HOME OF INTEGRITY MORTGAGE 


GUARANTY 


The Integrity Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia believes in conducting business with ar- 
tistic and hospitable surroundings. Its main 
building and office at Sixteenth and Walnut 
streets is a striking departure from the 
conventional or tomblike type of banking 
houses. The same refinement and good taste 
is to be found in the various other offices of 
the company which bear the impress of the 
distinguished architect, Paul P. Cret, who is 
also the designer of the recently opened new 
office of the Integrity Mortgage Guaranty 
Company, an affiliation of the Integrity Trust 
Company, located at 1614 Walnut street, 

A dignified simplicity is achieved by 
done 


walls 
in gold and silver leaf with harmonious 
blending of color schemes and equipment. 
Qn the ground floor is the office of the vice- 
president in charge of sales, the sales depart- 
ment and the bureau where applications for 
loans are made. In the rear of the main 
the cashier’s cage, service and col- 
lection departments. On an open balcony of 
the second floor are offices for the president 
und vice-president, with conference rooms, 
private offices and large general office. The 
third floor accommodates the accounting de- 
partment and rest rooms for employees. 
The Integrity Mortgage Guaranty Com- 
pany is the mortgage loan correspondent in 
Philadelphia of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York. It is the suc- 
cessor of the Seaboard Bond and Mortgage 
Company and William A. Clark, Inc., dealing 
in guaranteed first mortgages, first mortgage 
certificates and loans on improved real es- 
tate in the Philadelphia district. Guaranty 
of the mortgages and certificates are backed 
by capital and surplus of $2,500,000, the lat- 
est report of the company showing resources 
f $6,191,188 and $42,830,000 guarantees out- 
standing. Arthur King Wood, who is 


floor is 


also 


COMPANY 


vice-president of 
pany, is chairman of the board of the com- 
pany, and William A. Clarke, president. 

The latest financial statement of the Integ- 
rity Trust Company shows resources of $82,- 
689.104 with capital of $2,987,920, surplus 
and undivided profits $14,028,561. Trust funds 
total $38,074,668 and corporate trusts approx- 
imately $40,000,000. 


the Integrity Trust Com- 


The Union Trust Company has been char- 
tered and organized at Butler, Pa., with capi- 
tal of $150,000. 

The Franklin Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia reports banking resources of $52,657,- 
656 and deposits of $41,049,062, the latter 
representing increase of two million dollars 
since June 30th. Capital is $8,000,000; sur- 
plus $7,250,000. and undivided profits $901,- 
607. 

A graduate course on trust functions is be- 
ing conducted by the Philadelphia chapter of 
the American Bankers Association under the 
direction of Otto P. Mann of the Philadelphia 
sar, 

Joseph R. Alter has resigned as president 
of the Logan Trust Company of New Ken- 
sington, Pa., after 40 years in banking, and 
is succeeded by Philip C. King, former vice- 
president. 

The Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company 
reports banking Srinsgecsloaga of $136,981,490 and 
deposits of $99,172,527, the latter showing 
gain of nearly ight millions since June 30th. 
Capital is $6,700,000; surplus and undivided 
profits, $26,568,317. 

Merger of the Cambridge Trust Company 
with the Chester National Bank of Chester, 
Pa., was accomplished on October 6th under 
the title of Chester-Cambridge Bank & Trust 
Company. Resources total over $13,000,000. 
Douglas R. Faith is president. 
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REPRESENTS PHILADELPHIA DISTRICT 
ON FEDERAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
Howard A. Loeb, chairman of the board 
of the Tradesmens National Bank & Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, has been appoint- 
ed a member of the executive committee of 
Federal Advisory Council which cooperates 
with the Federal Reserve Board, and will 
represent the Philadelphia district in delib- 
erations of the Council. This appointment 
comes as a recognition of the many vears of 
activity and the influential place which Mr. 
Loeb occupies in Philadelphia banking af- 
fairs. As a member of the Federal Advisory 
Council he succeeded Levi L. Rue, who re- 
tired several months ago from the chairman- 





Howarp A. LOEB 


Chairman, Tradesmens National Bank and Trust Co. of 
Philadelphia 


ship of the Philadelphia National Bank with 
which he had been associated for over fifty 
years. 

Mr. Loeb began his banking career in 1907 
when he became vice-president of the Trades- 
mens National Bank of Philadelphia. He was 
elected president in 1915 and when the 
Tradesmens National was merged in the fall 
of 1928 with the Guarantee Trust & Safe 
Deposit Company and the Chelten Trust Com- 
pany, under the name of the Tradesmens Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, Mr. Loeb was 
elected chairman of the board as well as 
chairman of the affiliated Tradesmens Cor- 
poration and the Chelten Title Company. 

Mr. Loeb was born in Philadelphia in 1873 
and was educated at the Friends Central 
School, the University of Pennsylvania from 
which he graduated in 1898 with the degree 
of B.S. in engineering and also received the 
M.E. degree in 1894. He practiced engi- 
neering from 1894 to 1907 as an officer and 
director of Francis Bros. & Jellett, Inc. He 
is a director in a group of important financial 
and industrial institutions. 

The Tradesmens National Bank & Trust 
Company, of which Mr. Loeb is chairman, 
reports banking assets of $57,404,000; de- 
posits $38,140,000 ; capital $3,300,000 ; surplus, 
undivided profits and reserves $5,954,635 ; in- 
dividual trusts $86,878,831, and corporate 
trusts $45,465,000. 


GAINS BY PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL 
BANK 

Philadelphia’s premier bank, the First Na- 
tional, shows substantial gains during the 
last quarter in its financial statement of Sep- 
tember 24th, with total resources of $372,598,- 
779, representing an increase of nearly $13,- 
000,000, as compared with June 30th. De- 
posits of $286,179,440, show an increase of 
$8,300,000. Capital is $14,000,000; surplus 
and net profits, $39,578,280, the latter figure 
also showing substantial gain. 
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FREDERICK D. SCANDLING 


Who has been appointed Manager of the Advertising Service 
of the Bankers Supply Company 

A. M. Johnston has been elected president 
of the Freeport Bank & Trust Company of 
Freeport, Pa., succeeding Isaac Gucken- 
heimer. resigned. 

The management of the Germantown Trust 
Company of Philadelphia mourns the death 
of their title officer, Ernest M. Jackson, who 
had been connected with the company for 
twelve years. 


F. D. SCANDLING JOINS THE TODD 
COMPANY 

The Todd Company of Rochester, N. Y., 
manufacturers of banking supplies and check 
protecting devices, announces the appoint- 
ment of Frederic D. Seandling to the im- 
portant post of manager of advertising serv- 
ice of the Bankers Supply Division, a co- 
operative service for its customers. Mr. 
Scandling has had a wide experience and 
thorough schooling in matters pertaining to 
financial advertising, printing and salesman- 
ship, and is a keen student of banking and 
investment problems. His previous business 
connections have brought him in contact 
with numerous banks and bankers and he 
has a host of friends among the banking 
fraternity in the East and Middle West. 

As head of the staff of bank advertising 
specialists of the Todd-Bankers Supply Di- 
vision, Mr. Scandling will supervise the sery- 
ice which is of immense value to the thou- 
sands of bank customers of The Todd Com- 
pany. This service embodies the preparation 
of special advertising campaigns of every 
conceivable nature, to attract new business 
for banks and trust companies. It is oper- 
ated as a cooperative plan, based on the 
principle of increasing the demand for bank 
supplies by helping to increase the volume of 
business of those who purchase them. 

The Bankers Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia announces the establishment of a Tax 
Club which arranges for savings of any given 
amount per week to create funds necessary 
to pay income, real estate and personal taxes, 
mortgage interest, insurance premiums, va- 
cation, ete. 
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Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 


BANK STATEMENTS SHOW GAINS 

Combined deposits of Pittsburgh banks and 
trust companies, based on the latest official 
returns, show an increase of $76,000,000 as 
compared with the half-yearly return, mak- 
ing total of $897,311,000. The Mellon Na- 
tional has first place with $259,000,000 de- 
posits and the Union Trust Company follows 
with $170,948,000. The trust companies uni- 
formly show gains in deposits and gratifying 
growth in trust department business, 

The Union Trust Company reports trust 
funds amounting to $384,765,000. The Fidel- 
ity Trust Company comes next with trust 
funds of $220,967,485 and corporate trusts 
$72,125,000; banking resources amounting to 
$30,988,023: deposits, $18,992,000; capital, 
$2,000,000 ; surplus, $7,000,000, and undivided 
profits, $1,548,060. The Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust Company reports trust funds of $11%,- 
126,879; corporate trusts, $61,073,475 ; bank- 
ing resources, $92,487,304; deposits, $69,286,- 
000; capital, $5,322,000; surplus and undivid- 
ed profits, $16,594,000. The Commonwealth 
Trust Company shows trust funds of $41,- 
774.988: banking resources, $17,957,000: de- 
posits, $13,738,000; capital, $1,500,000; sur- 
plus, $1,700,000: undivided profits, $807,891. 
The Colonial Trust Company reports trust 
funds of over $29,000,000, and banking re- 
sources $33,885,000. 


A. C. ROBINSON ON HOOVER 
COMMISSION 
A. C. Robinson, president of the Peoples- 
Pittsburgh Trust Company, has been advised 
of his appointment as a member of the Home 
Building and Owning Commission named by 
President Hoover to foster a nationwide 
movement to aid in the financing of homes. 
This commission consists of thirty-three mem- 
bers and Mr. Robinson is chairman of the 
bank committee which will devote itself to 
financing problems of home construction and 
ownership. A meeting of the commission was 
recently held in Washington. 


POTTER TITLE & TRUST ADDS TO 
SURPLUS 

The board of directors of the Potter Title 
& Trust Company of Pittsburgh has author- 
ized transfer of $50,000 from the undivided 
profits to the surplus account. This makes 
$100,000 added to the surplus account this 
year, $50,000 having been added in January. 
The present capital of the company is $500.,- 
000 and the surplus account $900,000, 
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The twenty-ninth annual edition of the <Al- 
legheny County Legal Directory for the years 
1930-31 has just been issued by the Potter 
Title & Trust Company and the Potter Mort- 
gage Guarantee Company. This little book 
contains 288 pages and is a complete direc- 
tory of the governmental and legal circles 
of Allegheny county, containing a list of 
the courts and judges, all of the attorneys 
of the Allegheny County Bar, with much oth- 
er valuable information for lawyers. 

Paul C. Edmundson has been added to the 
staff of the Forbes National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, with the title of trust officer. The 
Forbes National is affiliated with the Mellon 
National. 

The Pittsburgh banking community mourns 
the death of Walter S. Mitchell, aged 73, who 
was vice-president of the Mellon National. 


The Oil City Trust Company of Oil City, 
Pa., reports resources of $12,539,000, and 
trust funds amounting to $14,225,000. 


Scott E. Lamb, president of the Metro- 
politan Trust Company of Detroit has been 
appointed chairman of the legislation and 
taxation committee of the Michigan Bankers 
Association. 
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Boston 


Special Correspondence 
TRUST FEES AND NOMENCLTURE 

One of the phases of trust business in this 
city to which the Corporate Fiduciaries <As- 
sociation of Boston and the State Associa- 
tion of Trust Companies may direct worth 
while attention, is that of attempting to 
secure a more definite classification of what 
is actually implied in the way of services in 
connection with the acceptance of living 
trusts, and agency or custodian accounts as 
they are varyingly styled. Trust companies 
in quoting fees for living trusts, for agency 
or custodianship services may and do differ 
widely in the character, range and quality 
of services rendered under these heads. Ob- 
viously, they cannot quote the same rates, 
except that very often the client is left in 
confusion and is encouraged to go ‘“shop- 
ping’ for bargain rates. The result not in- 
frequently is that the client is offered a 
lower rate than quoted by a competing trust 
company because he is not getting the same 
grade and kind of service. This applies par- 


ticularly to agency and custodianship ac- 
counts. 

Elasticity in quoting fees for fiduciary 
services Which are not subject to statutory 


or judicial determination, is of course es- 
sential because of the variation of duties re- 
quired. The situation is such, however, as 
to justify a study of practices and an at- 
tempt to arrive at a clearer nomenclature as 
to what kind of services are actually cov- 
ered by custodianships and agencies, which 
in some cases are nothing more than safe- 
keeping accounts. Such clearer distinction 
will help the public to better understand 
what they are getting and at the same time 
will tend to provide a more uniform basis for 
fees and discourage the evils of “shopping.” 


REVISING THE LEGAL INVESTMENT LIST 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 

Demand for revision of the list of type of 
investments which are legal for savings 
funds was voiced at the recent annual con- 
vention of the Savings Bank Association of 
Massachusetts. A report presented by a sub- 
committee also called for revision of the 
standards and measurements which now ar- 
bitrarily debar types of securities which pos- 
sess merits on a par and even more favor- 
able than approved types of securities. It 
Was pointed out that under the provisions 
of recently enacted laws in New York the 
savings banks and trustees of that state have 
the benefit of a legal list of railroad bonds 
which is again as large in number as issues 
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rated legal in Massachusetts. Experience 
has shown that corporations have paid 
dividends out of surplus in order to keep 


their securities on the legal list and the sug- 
gestion is made that the rating of a security 
as legal should be determined by the basis 
of earnings rather than cash dividends. 

Admission of approved types of public 
utility securities was suggested as a means 
of securing greater diversity in investment 
of savings funds. The experience of savings 
banks in Connecticut in being allowed to 
invest in Canadian government and provin- 
cial bonds was cited as favorable to similar 
authority in Massachusetts. 


Recent affiliation of seven Worcester 
County banks, headed by the Worcester 
County National Bank, gives the Worcester 
Bank & Trust Company of Worcester, Mass., 
combined deposits of over $70,000,000; re- 
sources over $80,000,000 and trust funds of 
$30,000,000. 

Howard W. Fitz has resigned as manager 
of the Slater Branch of the Industrial Trust 
Company of Providence, R. I., but continues 
as vice-president of the company. Mr. Fitz 
has been connected with the Industrial Trust 
Company for thirty years and is succeeded 
at the Slater Branch by Henry C. Jackson. 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON 

The September 24th financial statement of 
the First National Bank of Boston shows 
combined resources of $703,537,064, includ- 
ing $96,504,569 cash on hand and due from 
banks; $50,212,000 United States securities; 
$494,805,541 loans, discounts and investments 
and $41,595,217 acceptances. Deposits amount 
to $538,789,041. Capital is $44,500,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits $40,057,305 and 
reserves of $6,668,318. 

Not included in this statement is the bene- 
ficial ownership by the stockholders of the 
capital stock of the Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany with capital, surplus, guaranty fund 
and profits of $10,446,362 and capital stock 
of The First National Old Colony Corpora- 
tion which has capital and surplus of 
$25,000,000. 


SPRINGFIELD SAFE DEPOSIT & TRUST 
COMPANY 

Springfield. Mass.. may lay claim to one 
of the most efficiently managed and equipped 
trust companies in New England. The 
Springfield Safe Deposit & Trust Company 
traces its history back to 1885 and during 
that period of forty-five years has steadfastly 
maintained the highest standards of prac- 
tice, especially in trust administration. The 
success of its trust department operations 
is indicated by total trust funds under man- 
agement amounting to $48,609,688, embrac- 
ing trust accounts of $38,800,000 and execu- 
tor and administrator accounts of $9,422,688. 
The banking department has resources of 
$13,355,826, making total of banking and 
trust department resources of $61,965,514. 
Capital of the company is $1,000,000; sur- 
plus, $1,000,000 and undivided profits $555,- 
676. 

The officers of the company are: George 
H. Kemater, president; Harry L. Bradley, 








vice-president and treasurer; Edward Kron- 
vall, vice-president and trust officer; Harold 
White, assistant treasurer; Robert R. Emer- 
son, assistant treasurer; E. Converse Lin- 
coln, assistant trust officer; Chester J. Cham- 
bers, assistant trust officer. 


ST. BOTOLPH’S TOWER TO BE RESCUED 
FROM DEATH-WATCH BEETLE 
One of the distinguished foreign visitors 
to Boston in connection with the Massachu- 
setts Bay Tercentenary celebration, was 
Mayor Reuben Salter of the historic old town 
of Boston, in Lincolnshire, England. He 
came with a delegation to thank President 
Allan Forbes, president of the State Street 
Trust Company, and those associated with 
him, in the raising of $50,000 to help toward 
the preservation of the famous old St. Bo- 
tolph’s cathedral tower in Boston, England, 
which is commemorated in one of Longfel- 

low’s poems as “beacon of the fens.” 

This tower was threatened with destruc- 
tion by the ravages inflicted by the dreaded 
death-watch beetle and Mr. Forbes headed 
a body of patriotic citizens in Boston to raise 
$50,000 toward a fund of $150,000 to restore 
and preserve this landmark which dates 
back to the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 


“Dividends” is the title of a monthly pub- 
lication issued by Kidder, Peabody & Com- 
pany of Boston, which contains interesting 
material on current business trends and 
timely feature articles. 

Charles L. Abbott, of Auburn, has been 
appointed assistant treasurer of the Casco 
Mercantile Trust Company of Portland, Me. 

For the six months ended August 30, 1930 
the Shawmut Bank Investment Trust of Bos- 
ton reports net earnings of $123,286 after 
interest, taxes and other deductions. 





CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
ES $3,000,000 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co....... 2,000,000 
NES Ce Ca 200,000 
SSRRUIIE, BMUING NSO. .3csscccscccccascas 100,000 
Commerce and Trust Co............... 1,000,000 
SEE BOM 6 Sk i wicine 6s oie e'y 5 4:5:0s'0'0 ED 
Exchange Trust Co.................... 1,500,000 
ae OS © 500,000 
Harris Forbes Trust Co................ 500,000 
paramos Fagin ariet Oo. ............50. 200,000 
Kidder Peabody Trust Co.............. 500,000 
Lee Higginson Trust Co.:.............. 500,000 
New England Trust Co................ 1,200,000 
a LO 5,000,000 
State Street Trust Co.................. 3,000,000 
iynmted tates arust Co................ 2,500,000 


Surplus and 


Assets, 
Undivided Profits, 


Deposits, Trust Dept. 


June 30, 1930 
$3,060,991.72 
3,751,293.09 
53,762.26 
255,559.47 
387,295.86 
285,466.67 
1,584,909.23 
587,819.92 
142,643.38 
94,080.03 
286,174.59 
702,646.97 
3,933,344.64 
5,249,943.29 
4,329,440.98 
3,531,297.45 


June 30, 1930 
$24,673,105.22 
20,520,550.80 
1,038,111.78 
910,483.29 
4,996,221.03 
5,239,318.52 
5,963,015.42 
275,000.00 
3,306,300.79 
1,914,031.97 
4,456,022.05 
10,945,976.42 
31,078,090.75 
3,745,376.24 
61,398,466.86 
8,736,924.49 


June 30, 1930 
$437,330.60 
200,143,419.29 


943,488.32 
4,574,899.06 
1,419,090.32 
1,173,533.62 
5,192,003.13 

88,022.13 
14,562,017.97 
18,005,314.02 

119,660,389.48 
235,800,729.35 
48,207,633.68 
10,338,323.82 


a a 
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Chicago 


Special Correspondence 
ILLINOIS BANKERS PREPARED TO RESIST 

“TRADE AREA” BRANCH BANKING 

While the feeling against branch banking 
in any form still runs strong among Illinois 
bankers, especially outside of Chicago, there 
is some satisfaction in the position taken by 
the American Bankers Association in confin- 
ing approval to branches in metropolitan 
areas and within counties in rural districts. 
Particularly commended is the amendment 
which upholds the autonomy of state laws 
and which is interpreted as a_ protest 
against any possible attempt by Congress to 
force branch banking upon states where it is 
now restricted or prohibited. This clause is 
regarded as opposing the — proposition 
advanced by Comptroller of the Currency 
Pole to authorize national banks to establish 
branches within “trade areas’ which dis 
regards state lines. 

There have been seventy bank failures in 
Illinois since June 30th, last vear, and the 
advocates of unit banking recognize that 
they must do something to prevent further 
grieyance against the small banks, especially 
in rural districts. One approach is urged by 
way of creating a board to supervise the 
sranting of charters: another the develop 
ment of regional clearing houses and a third 
proposal is to separate the office of the Audi- 
tor of Public Accounts from the functions of 
state banking supervision, which now lays the 
Office open to political entanglements. 


GAINS BY CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 

Resources of $1,245,804,000 reported by the 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Company, 
as the largest bank in the United States out- 
sides of New York City, represents a gain 
of $71,500,000 as compared with the June 
“0th, statement. Deposits of $959,341,000 
show an inerease of $51,000,000, following 





upon a previous increase of approximately 
$55,000,000 during the second quarter of the 
current year. Among resources are included 
demand and time loans of $751,739,000; cash 
and due from banks, $185,665,000 and U. S 
securities, $79,050,000. Capital is $75,000,- 
000; surplus, $65,000,000 and undivided prof- 
its, $8,808,682, with reserve of $10,000,000 
for contingencies and reserve for taxes and 
interest of $11,505,981. 


INCREASES SHOWN BY FIRST NATIONAL 
AND FIRST UNION TRUST 

Combined deposits of $535.912,180 reported 
by the First National Bank and the allied 
First Union Trust & Savings Bank of Chi- 
cago represents an increase of over $32,000,- 
000 since June 30th. Combined resources 
amount to $640,706,71S with capital, surplus 
and profits of $75,909,241. The First Na- 
tional accounts for $483,.254.000 of combined 
resources, 


HARRIS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 

Within the past decade the Harris Trust 
& Savings Bank of Chicago increased its de- 
posits from $32,378,000 to $93,192,196. The 
latest financial statement shows aggregate 
resources of $111,731,137 with time and de- 
mand loans of $52,972,277; U. S. Government 
obligations and other securities, $34,577,544. 
and cash resources, $20,927,192. Capital is 
$6,000,000 ; surplus, $5.000,000 and undivided 
profits, $2,591,548. 


THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 

Total resources of $74,611,016 are shown 
in the latest financial statement of the 
Northern Trust Company of Chicago includ- 
ing $12,454,152 cash and due from banks; 
$28,900,000 demand and time loans; $9,570,- 
000 other loans and discounts and $20,876,- 
730 bonds and securities. Capital is $3,000,- 
000; surplus fund $6,000,000 and undivided 
profits, $3,088,805. Deposits total $59,101,917. 
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IMPORTANT ARGUMENT IN TRUST 
SALESMANSHIP 

Discussing the important arguments to put 
into trust advertising and salesmanship, Mil- 
ton H. Schwartz, advertising manager of 
Foreman-State National Bank and of Fore- 
man-State Trust & Savings Bank, in the 
course of a recent address before the Cor- 
porate Fiduciaries Association of Wiscon- 
sin, he said in part: 

“The idea to be put 
is a translation of dollars into benefits. 
After all what is $50,000? Left in the 
hands of one it might be a half million dol- 
lars—in the hands of another it’s $100,000— 
in the hands of a third it means a few short 
vears of dissipation and finally ruin—in the 
hands of still another it puts the children 
of some unscrupulous stock salesman in 
whom you are not a bit interested, through 
college. Money in itself is any one of a va- 
riety of things depending upon who owns it. 


into the advertising 


Dollars themselves, when they venture out 
from one generation to another are faced 
with many strange wanderings, they stray 


far from the prescribed course. Until the 
course is definitely charted and a_ pilot, a 
trust, is employed the past life of those dol- 
lars has availed nothing. The future for 
them is a dismal one. This is the point the 
prospect must be made to see.” 





Kent C. Childs, comptroller of loans ana 
credit for the Chicago Federal Reserve Bank 
since 1921, has resigned to accept a_ vice- 
presidency with the Continental Illinois 
Bank & Trust Company of Chicago. 

Arthur H. Tiedemann has been appointed 
trust officer of the Drexel State Bank of 
Chicago. 


Capital 


Boulevard Bridge Bank............... $500,000 
*Central Trust Co. of Illinois........... 12,000,000 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Co...75,000,000 
LES eee ee eee 350,000 
First Union Trust & First National... . .32,500,000 


Foreman St. Nat.-Foreman St. Tr...... 13,500,000 
OS EE eee ee ee 200,000 
TN eh, Cig cahiwusinin wikieis 6,000,000 
SS co OO EE ae nea 600,000 
National Bank of the Republic........ 10,500,000 
RE eee 2,000,000 
OS ee ae 2,500,000 
I, ws ae wining soe alae e 1,000,000 
Union Bank of Chicago............... 1,000,000 
NEE EMME. 5. cw cosa woes ewee.c 1,000,000 
RII T RUMEN. 5. svc swcicwesnwss<ee 600,000 





COMPANIES 


ILLINOIS BREVITIES 

Col. William G. Edens, vice-president of 
the Central Trust Company of Illinois, Chi- 
cago, has been appointed chairman of the 
public relations commission of the American 
Bankers Association. W. R. Morehouse of 
the Security First National of Los Angeles, 
is vice-chairman. 

C. Howard Marfield has resigned as direc- 
tor, vice-president and chairman of the dis- 
count committee of the Central Trust Com- 
pany of Illinois and as director of the Cen- 
tral-Illinois Company. He plans to travel 
and later enter private banking. 

John S. Blunt, vice-president of the Conti- 
nental Illinois Bank & Trust Company of 
Chicago, Ill, has been designated head of the 
investment division of the trust department. 

Directors of the Chicago Trust Company 
have named [David Gladish, formerly as- 
sistant vice-president, as vice-president, and 
Senjamin V. Halstead and James S. White 
as assistant secretaries. 

DEBUT OF WISCONSIN BANKSHARES 

TELLER 

Ruth editor of the Wisconsin 
Bankshares Teller, the new monthly which 
bas made its appearance and which will bring 
interesting stories and information regarding 
all the various units affiliated with the Wis- 
consin Bankshares Corporation, the largest 
group of banks in Wisconsin, headed by the 
First Wisconsin National of Milwaukee. The 
Teller is new, but traces its ancestry to the 
first four-page house organ of the First Wis- 
consin Bank which became larger when the 
First Wisconsin became the center of the 
important group which formed the nucleus 
of the Wisconsin Bankshares Corporation. 


Pearse is 


CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 


Undivided 
Profits Deposits Book 
June 30, 1930 June 30,1930 Value Bid Asked 
577,000.00 12,675,306.00 215 4380 440 
11,534,509.00 140,943.767.00 236 308 312 
72,470,616.00  908,030,473.00 224 619 622 
906.119.00 6,900,688.00 358 560 580 
42,005,364.00  502,380,919.00 320 616 620 
17,080,390.00 197,258.030.00 342 628 632 
210,131.00 2,718,929.00 205 ... 200 
7,395,567.00 101,740,536.00 223 734 741 
576,924.00 10,993,727.00 196 425 435 
3,227,266.00 182,090,607.00 **37 121 123 
7,105,082.00 58,662,277.00 455 560 565 
1,496,992.00 29,547,609.00 160 465 470 
683,915.00 12,044,112.00 168 235 245 
1,326,729.00 8,917,618.00 233 265 275 
669,694.00 11,336,046.00 167 300 310 
404,306.00 8,397,852.00 167 300 310 


*Central Trust Bank value does not include Securities Co. 


**20 par value. 


Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg. 
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St. Lovis 


Special Correspondence 


QUO WARRANTO PROCEEDINGS 
AGAINST TRUST COMPANIES 


Despite the refusal of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of Missouri to allow the use of his offi- 
cial name for such proceedings and the for- 
mulation of a code of ethics to which the 
trust companies have in good faith subscribed 
and which was formulated after extended 
committee conferences representing the bar 
association and the trust Companies, the Bar 
Association of St. Louis has given its sanc- 
tion to quo warranto proceedings against five 
leading trust companies in this city. The 
purpose of the suit is to test the right of 
banks and trust companies to prepare wills 
and trust agreements for their customers and 
to endeavor to secure from the Supreme 
Court a definition of what constitutes the 
“practice of law’ by corporations. 

The code of legal ethics adopted by mu- 
tual agreement between representative com- 
mittees of the Bar Association of St. Louis 
and the trust companies of this city. pledges 
the latter in very definite language that they 
will neither prepare nor permit any person 
in the sole employ of such companies, to pre- 
pare a Will or trust agreement, whether such 
ngreement does or does not carry appoint- 
ment of the trust company as executor of 
fiduciary. The trust companies’ further 
pledge themselves that in case a customer 
refuses to consult a lawyer that the com- 
pany shall refuse to draft either the will or 
trust agreement, Only such reservations are 
made regarding consultation and drafting a 
will or portions, or trust agreement, which 
shall. however, be submitted to and approved 
by the lawyer, which cannot but be accep- 
table and desired by any lawyer who has the 
best interests of his client at heart. The code 
is in substance the same as adopted between 
lawyers and trust companies in Chicago and 
Cleveland and serving as a basis for amicable 
cooperation. 

In filing the quo warranto proceedings the 
petitioners state that they do not deny the 
right of trust companies to act as executors 
or trustees, but that it is contrary to public 
policy and interest for such documents to be 
prepared by the trust company as an inter- 
ested party and when the other party has no 
independent counsel to advise him as to his 
rights. The presentation of these proceedings 
and the excuse given therefor, in the face 
of the statement of the Attorney General of 
the state that “present practices do not jus- 
tify the institution of quo warranto proceed- 
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ings” and.that the trust companies are faith- 
fully endeavoring to comply with their char- 
ter powers and the agreed code, it is difficult 
to see how any further effort to abridge the 
functions of trust companies can serve any 
public interest, but would, instead, militate 
against those who seek and need fiduciary 
protection. 


GAINS BY MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST 

Substantial gains are shown in the latest 
financial statement of the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company of St. Louis. Resources of 
$86,600,625 represent a gain during the third 
quarter and since June 30th of $5,200,000. 
Deposits of $75,562,080 show an increase of 
approximately five million dollars, Resources 
include loans and discounts of $48,525,659 ; 
U. S. Government securities $3,428,479 ; bonds 
and other securities $13,718,127; cash and 


due from depositories $18,360,580. Capital 
$6,000,000; surplus and undivided profits 


$3,821,828. The company carries no redis- 
counts or bills payable to the Federal Reserve. 





A. Paul Peterson, formerly with the Chi- 
cago Trust Company, has been appointed 
trust officer of the Hyde Park-Kenwood Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. 
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TRUST FUND TO RELIEVE 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

In address before the Fourth Interna- 
tional Convention of Life Underwriters at 
Toronto, Canada, John G. Lonsdale, president 
of the Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust 
Company of St. Louis, propounded the per- 
tinent inquiry as to what the vaunted “Amer- 
ican standard of living’? means to the man 
who is out of a job. He advocated unemploy- 
ment insurance, contributed jointly by indus- 
try and labor, and enabling legislation to per- 
mit insurance companies to write such pro- 
tection. He suggested provisions for the set- 
ting up of a fund to be held in trust that 
will be available in time of need and con- 
tributing to social and business stabilization. 

In speaking upon the subject of insurance 
protection Mr. Lonsdale has set a good ex- 
ample for industry as well as banks in pro- 
viding a comprehensive and generous pro- 
gram of insurance and old-age protection for 
the employees of the institution of which he 
is president. 


COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY OF 
KANSAS CITY 

Activity at the Commerce Trust Company 
of Kansas City, Mo., is maintained at satis- 
factory level, judging from the latest finan- 
cial statement which shows combined re- 
sources of $116,856,665, an increase of about 
twelve millions since last March. Cash and 
due from banks amounts to $48,207,963; U. 8. 
securities $11,260,910; call and demand loans 
$6,811,000; loans and discounts $31,299,206 ; 
stocks, bonds and other securities $19,619,- 
125. Deposits total $106,583,006. Capital is 
$6,000,000; surplus and undivided profits 
$3,488,630. 
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Henry C. Jackson of the Slater branch of 
the Industrial Trust Company of Providence, 
has been elected president of the Rhode 
Island Bankers Association. 

Shirley H. Eldridge, president of the Wal- 
tham Trust Company, has been elected vice- 
president for Massachusetts of the Trust 


Company Division, American Association. 


CONDITION OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 


Prankiin-American Trust Co... .. 0.5.5.2 ssccscecce 
Lafayette-South Side Bank & Trust Co............ 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Co............ 
Mississippi Valley Merchants State Trust Co....... 


St. Louis Union Trust Co.* 
*Accepts no deposits. 


. .$2,600,000 


Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, 
June 30, 1930 
$1,858,257.37 


Capital Deposits, 
June 30, 1930 


$36,723,213.05 


.. 2,150,000 1,817,753.63 26,913,260.05 
. .10,000,000 7,998,297.46 126,688,720.94 
. - 6,000,000 3,858,569.23 70,699,182.21 

5,000,000 GEeItRe  ——_iglotperpiaunininis 


CONDITION OF WASHINGTON, (D. C.) TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 


Undivided 
Capital Profits "% 0sits Par’ Bid Asked 
Sept. 24,1930 Sept. 24, 1930 

American Security & Trust Co......$38,400,000 $4,114,956.56 $20 ) "685 >, 619. 17 100 375 405 
Merchants Bank & Trust Co.... 1,000,000 294,123.50 7,608,763.68 100 108% 113% 
Munsey Trust Company........ 2,000,000 1,422,299.05 4.937,771.32 100 140 150 
National Savings & Trust Co... . 1,000,000 3,022,305.55 12,364,244.96 100 480 510 
Union Trust Company. ..... 2,000,000 1,225,874.49 8,627,081.49 100 2387 300 
Washington Loan & Trust Co...... 1,000,000 2,433,158.59 15,688,091.03 100 450 500 


Figures furnished by The Washington Loan & Trust Co., and as reported to U. 8. Comptroller of the Currency 


———— 
_ Sree 
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By C. ALISON SCULLY 
Vice-president, Bank of Manha.tan Trust Co. 
and FRANKLIN W. GANSE 
Mgr., Estate Protection Dept., Paul S. Clark 
Agency, Fohn Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Here is the only book to discuss authoritatively 
the use of life insurance to preserve stability in 
business organizations regardless of successive 
changes in ownership or management. The sub- 
ject is treated from the point of view of the trust 
company, the business man and his organization, 
and the insurance underwriters, and it covers all 
aspects of the services, establishment, promotion 
and administration of insurance trusts. Trust 
company officials will find this a thoroughly com- 
prehensive and practical book. $2.50. 


This is an Appleton Book 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York City 











MERCANTILE-COMMERCE BANK & 
TRUST COMPANY 

The Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust 
Company of St. Louis as of September 24, 
1930, shows capital of $10,000,000, surplus 
and profits $7,984,689. Resources amount to 
$146,006,212, and deposits to $126,642,378, of 
Which $37,795,181 are time and $88,847,197 
demand, Loans and investments are $110,- 
269.641. 


CHAIRMAN OF COMMUNITY TRUST 
CAMPAIGN 

Sidney Maestre, president of the Mercan- 
tile-Commerce Company, investment unit af- 
filiated with the Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
& Trust Company, St. Louis, has been chosen 
chairman of the ninth annual Community 
Fund Campaign in his home city. For three 
years Maestre was chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Community Fund. He is 
treasurer of the Community Council, presi- 
dent of the Bureau for Homeless Men, chair- 
man of the Citizens’ Anti-Begging Commit- 
tee, treasurer and a member of the Adminis- 
trative Board of the Salvation Army, and a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Thomas Dunn Home. Mr. Maestre also is 
chairman of the Mississippi Valley Group of 
the Investment Bankers’ Association. 
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“Mixing Up Maturities,” is the subject of 
an article in the Valley Trust Magazine, pub- 
lished by the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany, in which Paul J. Harbaugh, manager 
of coupon collections, discussing the advis- 
ability of adjusting maturity and interest 
payments on bonds so as to afford relief 
against piling up coupon work at certain 
periods and the effect on money markets of 
large dividend payments. 

There are in Missouri 366 banks and trust 
companies applying service charge on un- 
profitable accounts. 


EXPERIENCE IN NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


Four years ago the Citizens Trust Com- 
pany of Utica, N. Y., launched an advertis- 
ing campaign to promote nationwide inter- 
est in the attractions and advantages of its 
city as a place of business and residence. 
Some doubts were expressed as to the suc- 
cess of a national campaign. The Citizens 
Trust Company, however, persisted in its 
campaign and the results have more than 
met expectations. Numerous inquiries flowed 
in and one of the direct results was the 
establishment of an industrial development 
department which has brought a number of 
industries and manufacturing plants to Utica. 
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Special Correspondence 


ECHOES OF THE A. B. A. CONVENTION 

There was a peculiar consistency in hold- 
ing this year’s annual ¢onvention of the 
American Bankers Association in this city 
which enabled Cleveland bankers and citizens 
to comfortably house and entertain some sev- 
en thousand banks and their guests from all 
parts of the country. The outstanding sub. 
ject of interest was, of course, the modifica- 
tion of the position of the national associa- 
tion of bankers on branch banking. 

There is perhaps no other city in the Unit- 
ed States where the plan of branch banking 
has acquitted itself so successfully and com- 
mands such popular approval as in Cleveland. 
In fact, the movement may be said to have 
had its origin in this city long before it be- 
came a subject of warm debate or legisla- 
tion. The limits of branch banking here are 
defined by the corporate limits of the city and 
contiguous territory, but not across county 
borders, save in one or two cases allowed be- 
fore the law became effective. 

Ask any Clevelander and he will tell you 
that the branch banking system has been a 
wonderful help to him. It has stimulated 
thrift and savings to such a degree that 


Cleveland stands second in per capita sav- 


ings. Neighborhoods served by branches 
have profited through the policy of having 
each branch manager give unfailing devotion 
to the needs of his territory. 

Among the thousands of bank visitors were 
quite a few who attended the last previous 
convention here over thirty years ago, Those 
who have not visited Cleveland in some years 
marveled at the terminal center, the civic 
improvements, the stately bank buildings and 
everywhere the evidence of financial growth 
and cultural progress. Cleveland bankers, as 
hosts, were tired but happy when they said 
farewells. The general verdict was that the 
Cleveland convention was one of the most 
successful from the standpoint of the bank- 
ers as well as the local community. 


GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY 
MAINTAINS PACE 

The Guardian Trust Company of Cleveland 
entertained many of its correspondents and 
friends during the convention who visited 
the inviting main office. The progress of 
this company, under the presidency of J. Ar- 
thur House, has been constant. The latest 
financial statement shows total resources of 
$175,175,701, with deposits of $152,945,504, 
the latter showing an increase of eight mil- 


lions during the year. The 
tains seventeen branches. 

The latest addition to Guardian Trust 
branches is located at 4250 Pearl Road, in 
charge of Harold B. Todd. 


company Mma in- 


HARRIS CREECH SEES FUTURE OF 
BRANCH BANKING 


The Cleveland Trust Company, which cele- 
brated the close of the thirty-fifth year of 
the organization shortly before the American 
bankers gathered here for their convention, 
kept open house for numerous visitors. Many 
bankers came to find out at first hand as to 
how the Cleveland Trust Company has suc- 
cessfully developed its branch system with a 
total of fifty-eight offices and 530,000 deposit 
accounts. The company was but barely un- 
der way when the previous convention of the 
American Bankers Association was held in 
this city in the ’90’s. Today the company 
has resources of $323,456,932 ; deposits, $288.- 
760,000 ; capital, $13,800,000; surplus and un- 
divided profits, $12,836,353. 

President Creech recently filed historic 
documents and copies of a series of articles 
on the future of Cleveland, which were de- 
posited in a safe deposit box which is not 
to he opened until 1965, 


ATTRACTIVE OFFICES FOR EXECU- 
TIVES OF UNION TRUST CO. 

The great banking lobby, said to be the 
largest banking room in the world, of the 
Union Trust Company of Cleveland, was one 
of the prize attractions for delegates during 
A. B. A. convention. Of unusual interest 
were also the remodeled offices for a number 
of executives on the third floor where ac- 
commodation was provided for additional of- 
ficers created when J. R. Nutt, resigned as 
president to retain the chairmanship, and 
W. M. Baldwin was elected president. 

Mr. Nutt’s office is finished in the Federal 
period of American history, the style in vogue 
during the time of Alexander Hamilton and 
Thomas Jefferson. The office of G. A. Coul- 
ton, vice-chairman of the board, is in the 
Georgia style, paneled in African walnut ver- 
tical grain. The offices of Vice-chairman 
J. R. Kraus and Vice-president H. D. Messick, 
who conduct the trust end, are finished in 
William and Mary style. The central at- 
traction is the beautifully designed reception 
room in Louis XVI style. 

Dedication exercises were recently held in 
opening the new quarters of the Cleveland 
Stock Exchange, located on the roof of the 
Union Trust Company building. 
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IMPOSING BUILDING FOR CALIFORNIA 
BANK BRANCH 

Some new features have been incorporated 
in the new Hollywood-Gramercy Branch of 
the California Bank of Los Angeles, which 
recently was opened for business. The build- 
ing is surmounted by a tower which rises in 
sweeping vertical lines to culminate 80 feei 
above the rest of the building in an illumi- 
nated glass cupola. The glass manufactured 
in Germany is cast, and at the time of the 
opening was said to be one of the few in- 
stallations in the United States and one of 
the largest in the world. 

Another feature of the building is a large 
parking space at the rear provided for the 
convenience of customers of the bank and of 
the four shops in the bank building. This 
parking space is reached by a driveway 
through the building. The Hollywood-Gram. 
erey Branch replaces the Western Avenue 
Branch of California Bank. approximately 
two blocks away. Harry L. Holland is man- 
ager of the Hollywood-Gramerey Branch. 
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The Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles is celebrating its for- 
tieth year of operation. Herbert D. Ivey, the 
president, has completed twenty-five years of 
service with the Citizens. Horace Dunbar 
has succeeded Frank C. Mortimer as_ vice- 
president in charge of public relations. 

T. E. Ivey, Jr., vice-president of the Cali- 
fornia Bank of Los Angeles, heads an im- 
portant committee in the community chest 
campaign. 

Charles Baad, vice-president and manager 
of the Los Angeles-iltmore Hotel, has beeu 
elected a director of the Union Bank & Trust 
Company of Los Angeles. Elmer H. Cordes 
has been appointed manager of the trust real 
estate department. J. C. Lipman, vice-presi- 
dent, has completed a quarter of a century 
in banking on the Pacific Coast. 

Norman M. Frazer has been promoted te 
assistant vice-president at the Los Angeles 
main office of the Bank of Italy Nationa! 
Trust & Savings Association. 

C. L. Le Sourd, senior trust officer of the 
First Seattle Dexter-Horton National Bank 
of Seattle. Wash., has completed twenty-five 
years of service with that organization. 


ATTRACTIVE HOME OF THE NEW HOLLYWOOD-GRAMERCY BRANCH OF THE CALIFORNIA BANK OF LOS 
ANGELES, WHICH RECENTLY OPENED FOR BUSINESS 
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PROGRESS OF BANK OF ITALY AND 
BANK OF AMERICA MERGER 

A banking organization of approximately 
one and a half billion resources and well over 
one billion in deposits will result from the 
pending merger of the Bank of Italy with the 
Bank of America of California. The merged 
organization will operate its statewide sys- 
tem under the corporate title of the Bank of 
America National Trust & Savings Associa- 
tion. This means the disappearance of the 
name of the Bank of Italy which has figured 
so prominently in branch banking discussions 
and as the bank through which A. P. Gian- 
nini built up his vast interests which are now 
eontrolled through the Transamerica Cor- 
poration as holding corporation which also 
controls the Bank of America of New York, 
among other affiliations, thus giving the 
Transamerica Corporation two great banks 
of the same title, one on the Pacific Coast 
and the other on the Atlantic Seaboard. 

Directors of the Bank of America of Cali- 
fornia have authorized establishment of the 
principal place of business and consolidation 
of the assets of the head office with those of 
the Bank of Italy. The consolidated institu- 
tion will have main offices both in San Fran- 


cisco and Los Angeles with executive person- 


nel in charge of each group exercising juris- 
diction over the separate tributary areas. 
This insures independent administration of 
the two central offices in the north and south 
of California under supervision of a board 
of directors, constituting fusion of the pres- 
ent boards of both banks. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed 
with the Secretary of State to organize the 
Bank of America, as a state institution. This 
new state bank will have its head office in 
Los Angeles which will take over the present 
branches established in outlying cities since 
the passage of the McFadden measure and 
which are not eligible under those amend- 
ments for consolidation in the merged or- 
ganization. The new state bank will have 
about fifty extra-city branches with total re- 
sources of about $50,000,000. 

The Transamerica Corporation has extend- 
ed its operations in the Pacific Northwest by 
the purchase of the Hibernia Commercial & 
Savings Bank of Portland, Ore., accomplished 
through the First National Corporation, a 
subsidiary of the Transamerica Corporation. 
The latter already controls the First National 
Bank of Portland and its affiliate the Securi- 
ties Savings & Trust Company. 


THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA 

The Bank of California National Associa- 
tion, which has its main office in San Fran- 
cisco and maintains a Pacific Coast banking 
service through branches in Portland, Seattle 
and Tacoma, reports as of September 24th, 
combined assets of $122,829,585, including 
loans and discounts of $75,441,534; cash and 
exchange, $23,639,024: United States securi- 
ties, $4,581,567: sundry bonds and_ stocks, 
$5,659,301; acceptances and letters of credit, 
$9,659,573. Deposits total $91,670,776. Capi- 
tal is $8,500,000; surplus and undivided prof- 
its, $9,390,473. The Bank of California dates 
its founding back to the year 1864 and has 
developed an advanced type of fiduciary serv- 
ices for individuals and corporations. The 
chairman of the board is Frank B. Anderson ; 
president, Charles K. MeIntosh; vice-presi- 
dent and cashier, William R. Pentz; vice- 
president and trust officer, Stuart F. Smith, 
and vice-presidents, James J. Hunter and 
Henry M. Plate. 


BANK STATEMENTS SHOW GAINS 

As compared with a year ago the leading 
banks and trust companies of San Francisco 
show material increases in deposits and re- 
sources. The combined deposits of the Crock- 
er First National Bank and the Crocker First 
Federal Trust Company, as of September 24th 
amounted to $112.490,000, as against $103,- 
728,000 in June of this vear, and $94,231,000 
a year ago. The American Trust Company 
reports deposits of $248,201,000, and re- 
sources, $282,987,000. The Wells Fargo Bank 
& Union Trust Company reports resources of 
$155,792,000, a gain of $5.793,000 over Octo- 
ber, 1929. 


Edward H. Geary, vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Portland, Oregon, has 
been elected a vice-president of the Bank of 
Italy. W. E. Benz, vice-president of the Bank 
of Italy, has been advanced to the head office 
in San Francisco. 

J. D. Zellerbach, executive vice-president 
of Crown-Zellerbach Corporation, has been 
elected a director of the Wells Fargo Bank & 
Union Trust Company. 

The San Francisco Bank, one of the oldest 
banks in California, has installed a trust de- 
partment in charge of Vice-president Parker 
S. Maddux. 


The National Shawmut Bank of Boston re- 
ports resources of $248,547,000; deposits, 
$190,179,000 ; capital, $20,000,000 ; surplus and 
undivided profits, $12,972,088. 





